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FRENCH GRAMMAR. 



TO 

MR. RICHARD COBBETT. 



LETTER I. 

of the utiuty of learning french. 

Mt dear little Son, 

1. Before we set about learning any thing, 
be it what it may, it is right that we ascertain the 
thing to be such as is likely to he useful to us ; and 
it is but reasonable that the usefulness should, in 
point of magnitude, bear, a just proportion to the 
expense, whether ojf money or of time, demanded 
by the task which we are going to encounter. If I 
did not think the French language a thing of this 
character, I certainly should not wish you to learn 
it. But a very little reflection will convince you, 
that it is a branch of learning, which, in the present 
age, stands, in the scale of importance, next after 
that of our native language. " . 

2. It would be tedious, my dear Richard, to enu- 
merate aU the reasons for learning French : but, 
when I tell you, that the laws of England were, for 
several centuries, written and administered in 
French ; that some of the present statutes stand in 
that language ; that a great part of the law terms 
iu use at this day, are also French ; were I to tell 
you only this, you would, I hope, see a motive 
1* 
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more than sufficient to induce you to undertake 
the learning of this langua^ge ; especially when you 
find that I have done all in my power to render the 
undertaking easy and pleasant. 

3. There are, however, many other motives of 
equal, and some, perhapi^ of greater weight. The 
French language is the language of all the courts of 
Europe, The cause of this is of no consequence : 
the fact is all that we have to do with here ; and 
^at is undeniable. Then observe, that, though 
each of the great nations of Europe generally in- 
sists that the treaties, to which it is a party, shall be 
in its own language, or in Latin; yet, the French 
is, in spite of Si the efforts that have been made to 
prevent it, the universal language of negociationa. 
Few, indeed, comparatively speaking, are the per- 
sons employed in this way ; but, the instances, in 
which, for purposes connected with war, or with 
foreign commerce, it is necessary to be master oi 
the ftench language, are by no means few, or of 
little importance. 

4. In the carrying on of trade, and in the affairs 
of merchants, it is frequently absolutely necessary 
to be able to speaJc and to write French. A young 
man, whether in trade of wholesale or of retail, and 
especially in the counting-house of a merchant, is 
v)orth a great deal more when he* possesses the 
French language, than when he does not. To 
travel on the continent of Europe without being 
able to speak French, is to be, during such travel- 
ling, a sort of Deaf and Dumb person. Humilia- 
tion and mortification greater than this it is hardly 
possible to imagine ; and these will be by no means 
diminished by the reflection, that we owe them to 
our own want of attention and industry. 

6. Though many of the French books are trans- 
lated into English, the far greater part are not; 
and, in every branch of knowledge, great indeed is 
the number of those books which it may be useful 
to read. But, were there onljy the pain arising 
from the want of a knowledge of French, when we 
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fall into a company, where we hear one of our own 
nation conversing with 9, Frenchman, this alone 
ought to be more than sufficient to urge a young 
person on to the ^tudy. I remember a youn^ ^^Jy 
in Long Island, who had been out on a visit to a 
house wher« ona of the company happened to be a 
French lady who could not speak English, and 
where a young American lady had been interpre- 
tress between this foreigner and the rest of the com- 
pany ; and I shall never forget the manner in which 
the first mentioned young lady expressed the sense 
of her humiliation : "I never, before," said she, "in 

all my Ufe, felt envy : but, there was Miss , first 

turning to the right and then to the left, and, at 
each turn, changing her language ; and there sat I 
like a post, feeling myself more her inferiour than 
I can describe." 

6. It is really thus. This talent gives, in such 
cases, not only an air of superiority, but also a rea- 
sonable and just claim to real superiority ; because 
it must be manifest to every one, that it is the effect 
of attention and of industry, as well as of good natu- 
ral capacity of mind. It is not a thing hke dancing 
or singing, perfection in the former of which is 
most likely to arise from an accidental pliancy of 
the limbs, and in the latter, from an organization 
of the throat and lungs, not less accidental : it is 
not a thing of this sort, but a thing, the possession 
of which necessarily implies considerable powers 
of mind, and a meritorious application of those 
powers. Besides these considerations, there is this : 
that by learning French v^ellj you will really be- 
come more thoroughly acquainted with your own 
language. If Dr. Johnson had known the French 
language, he could not have scarcely committed 
any of those numerous blunders (relating to words 
from the French) which are contained in his Dic- 
tionary, and of which I will here give you a speci- 
men. He has this passage : " Rabbet : a joint 
made by paring two pieces of wood, so that tfiey 
wrap over one another." Then, the verb he has 
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thus : ^ To RABBET : to pare down two pieces of 
wood so as to fit one an<!iher." The Doctor meant 
** to make them fit one another." But to our point: 
7*he Doctor says, that to rabbet comes from the 
French verb rabbatre, Which means to hate^ or 
abate, to bring- down. So, says the Doctor, to rab- 
bet comes from rabbatre; for, the wood is brought 
dovm by the carpenter's tool ! What ! Doctor ? to 
bate, abate, the wood ! This is far-fetched indeed. 
Now, if the Doctor had known French only tolera- 
bly well, he would have known that rabot is a car- 
penter's plane ; that raboter is to plane wood with 
a carpenter's plane ; and that boards fitted together 
by means of the plane, and not by means of the 
saw, the chisel, or other tools, are boards rabotes, 
or, in English, raboted. How plain is all this ! And 
how clear it is, that we have here got a piece of 
nonsense in our language, because Dr. Johnson did 
not know French ! 

7. Haviujp; now spoken of the motives to the 
learning of French, I shall, in the next Letter- 
speak of the way to go to work, and how to proceed 
in order to accomplish the object. Before, how- 
ever, I proceed farther, let me explain to you the 
meaning of the numerical figures which I have used 
here, from 1 to 7. Each of the portions of writing, 
distinguished by these figures respectively, is called 
a paragraph ; and, as you, in the course of the let- 
ters that I am addressing to you, will find yourself 
frequently directed to look at parts of them, other 
than the part which you are then reading, you will 
more quickly find the thing which you want, by- 
being referred to the paragraph, than you wouldf, 
if you were referred to the page, 

8. The hope which I entertain of seeing you 
write, and of hearing you speak French correctly, 
is, I am sure, equalled by the desire which you have 
not to disappoint that hope. My dear tittle son, I 
beg you to remember, that to succeed in an under- 
taking like this requires great assiduity and perse- 
verance; but, remember also, that nothing is justly 
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gained without labour of some sort or other ; and, 
bear constantly in mind, that, in proportion to your 
increase in knowledge and talent, will be the in- 
crease of the satisfaction of your affectionate father, 

WiLUAM COSBBTT. 

Kensinffton^ I7th June^ 1824. 



LETTER n. 

ON THE WAY OF GOING TO WORK .AND OF PROCEEDINO 
IN THE LEARNING OF FRENCH. 

Mt DEAR Richard, 

9. It is not sufficient that the thing we seek 
to gain is useful in its nature ^ nor is it sufficient, 
that, in addition to this, we are assiduous and per- 
severing in the, pursuit of it : we must go the right 
way to work, set out and go on in the right path ; 
or our labour, if not wholly lost, will be, in great 
part, at least, spent in vain. 

10. Parents innumerable well know, that young 
people of good capacity frequently spend year after 
year in what is called learning' Preach ; and that, 
at the end of the time, they reaUy know very little 
of the matter. Out of a thousand of those who are 
usually, at the schools, denominated " French 
ScTiolars,^^ there are, perhaps, not twenty who ever 
become able to write a letter or to hold a conversa- 
tion in French. How did it happen, then, that I, 
who had etery disadvantage to make head against ; 
who began to study French in the woods of North 
America, in 1791 ; who crossed the Atlantic ocean 
twice between that year and 1793 ; how did it hap- 
pen, that I, who had never had a master to assist 
me but one single month in 1792, should, in 1793, 
write and publish, in the French language, a Gram- 
mar for the teaching of French people English ; 
which Grammar, first published at Philadelphia, 
found its way to France, and has long been, for the 
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purpose for which it was intended, in general use 
throughout all the countries of Europe ? 

11. True, I was very assiduous, very persevering 
(as I trust you will be), and I had also good natu- 
ral capacity : but, my firm belief is, -that in these 
respects, I did not exceed anyone of thousands upon 
thousands, who, after years of expense to their pa- 
rents and of torment to themselves, give up the pur- 
suit in disgust, from perceiving that they have really 
learnt nothing that is worthy of being called French. 
Nor is this result at all surprising, when we come 
to look into the books called " French Grammars,^^ 
where we find such a mass of confusion, that the 
wonder is, not that so few persons learn French, 
but that it is ever learned by any one at all. 

12. I found it necessary to make a sort of Gram- 
mar for myself; to write down the principles and 
rules as I went on ; to pick my way along by means 
of the Dictionary; to get over the difliculties by 
mere dint of labour. When I afterwards came to 
teach the English language to French people in 
Philadelphia, 1 found that none of the Grammars, 
then to be had, were of much use to me. I found 
them so defective, that I wrote down instructions 
and gave them to my scholars in manuscript. At 
the end of a few months, this became too trouble- 
some ; and these manuscript instructions assumed 
the shape of a Grammar in print, the copy-right 
of which I sold to Thomas Bradford, a bookseller 
of Philadelphia, for a hundred dollars, or, twenty- 
two pounds, eleven shillings and sixpei^ce ; which 
Grammar, under the title of Maitre 6? Anfflois, is, 
as I have just observed, now in general use all over 
Europe. 

.18. The great fault of all the French Grammars, 
that I have met with, is that which, as, Mr. Tull tells 
us, Lord Bacon found in the books on farming and 
gardening ; namely, that they contain no principles : 
or. In other words, that they give us no reasons for 
our doing that which they tell us we must do. In- 
deed, these Grammars ar^ as far as my observation 
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has gone, little more than masses of nde$ of voccun^ 
larieSy B.nd. of tables j th ings heaped together, appa« 
rently, for the express purpose of loading l^e me- 
mory and of creating disgust. These Grammars 
take the scholar into the subject without any prepa- 
ration ; they give him no clear description, or ac- 
count, of the thing which he is going to learn; 
their manner of going from one topic to another, is 
so abrupt, that all is unconnected in the mind of 
the scholar ; they seldom, or ever, give him any rea- 
son for any thing that he is instructed to do ; they 
never explain to him that which he does not under- 
stand by that which he does understand ; and, in 
short, they are of very little use to either master or 
scholar. 

14. In the Grammar, which I am now writing 
for you, I shall endeavour to make the underts^ng 
as little wearisome as possible. But, even here, I 
should observe to you, that a foreign language is a 
thing not^o be learned without labour, and a great 
deal of labour, too. It is a valuable acquisition ; and 
there must be value given for it. It is a thing to be 
purchased only with labour, and the greater part of 
that labour must be performed by the scholar. 

15. I have to perform the double task of teaching 
you Grammar, and of teaching you French. If you 
knew your own language grammatically, the un- 
dertaking would be much easier for me and much 
easier for you ; but, let it be remembered, that, in 
proportion to the greatness of the difficulty is the 
merit which justice awards to success. I have 
adopted the epistolary form, that is, I write in the 
form of Letters, for the sake of plainness, and, at 
the same time, for the sake of obtauiing and securing 
your attention. We are naturally more attentive to 
that which is addressed to us, than we are to that 
which reaches our ear or our eye as mere unpointed 
observation. You do not yet know what it is that 
grammarians call impersonal verbs; but, in giving 
instructions, the impersonal mode of speaking must 
be less forcible, as weU as less clear than the personal. 
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" You must take care," is a very different thing from 
"care must 6e taken ;^^ or, it has, at any rate, a very 
different effect upon the reader. 

16. The manner in which I propose to proceed in 
the teaching of you, is this : First, I shall, in Letter 
III., explain to you what Grammar is. what is the 
meaning of the word. I shall, then, in Letter IV., 
teach you what are the different parts of speech, or 
sorts of words. I shall treat of the nature and use 
of each of these sorts of words, or parts of speech ; 
and, at every stage, I shall show you, in the plainest 
manner that I am able, the difference between your 
own language and the French language ; for, this it 
is that you want to learn ; to be able to say in the 
latter that which you are able to say in the former. 
That part of Grammar which distinguishes one 
part of speech from another, which treats of the re- 
lationship of words, and which shows how, and 
under what circumstances, and for what purposes 
they change their form ; this part of Grammar, is 
called Etymology. When, therefore, I ^hall, in 
Letters from V. to XII., inclusive, have gone through 
the Etymology of all the parts of speech, taking 
care to keep constantly before you the difference 
between the French and English languages, I shall, 
in Letter XIII., give you some Exercises in order 
to fix firmly in your memory the nature and pro- 
perties of each of the parts of speech. I shsdl next 
go to the Syntax, or the putting of words into sen- 
tences. But, before I do this, I shaU stop you a lit- 
tle to learn the Genders of Nouns, and the Conju- 
gations of Verbs, To introduce this great mass of 
matter at an earlier period would cause such great 
interruptions, that your study of Etymology would 
be broken into parcels, separated by chasms much 
too wide. Yet this mass of matter must not be 
passed over: it must be encountered and mastered 
before you proceed to the Syntax. This matter 
will be the subject of Letter XIV. ; and, then, from 
LetterXV. to Letter XXVIII., both inclusive, I shall 
give you the jS^clt; or, as I described it before, 
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that part of Grammar, which teaches us how to put 
words into sentences. Here also I shall take the 
parts of speech one by one, from the Article to the 
Conjunction ; and, at the end of my observations 
and rules relative to each, I shall give you an 
JSxERcisE ; that is to say, a list or sentences, each of 
which will contain some word, or words, bringing 
into practice the rules and instructions just given 
you. These Exercises will consist of English sen- 
tences to be put into French; for, as to putting 
French into English, you will do that pretty well by 
the time that you get to Letter XIII. To put the 
English into French will be no easy matter; but, 
then, I shall lead you along so gradually, the sen- 
tences will be so short and so simple at first, and 
from the first exercise to the twentieth (for there 
will be twenty), I shall make the previous one so 
effectually smooth the way to its successor, that, I 
hope, you will find no difficulties that steady appli- 
cation will not quickly overcome. In the miming 
of these Exercises I have not (as most other gram- 
marians have done) put part of the French under 
the English. In my Grammar (called MaItre d^ 
Anglois) I did this in compliance with fashion. But, 
experience has taught me, that the best way is, to 
give the English only, to let the scholar put the 
whole of the French as well as he can, and then, 
that he may be able to see whether he have made 
good French or not^ to give him a complete transla- 
tion of each Exercise at the end of the Grammar. 
This is the method that I shall pursue. I shall 
avoid Notes, and every other thing calculated to 
draw off, or to enfeeble, your attention. I shall not 
teaze you with Exceptions beyond what utility de- 
mands. I Shall hot caJl you off from a rule to read 
a note of half a page on exceptions relating to words 
which you might, perhaps, never see in use four 
times in your life. I shall leave these things to 
those persons who are fondof curiosities ; and shaJl 
be content to assist you in the acquiring of that 
which is uaeftd, I shall, in the giving of my in- 
2 
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stnictions, make use of the plainest language ; I 
shall endeavour to express myself in the clearest 
manner ; and shall avoid every thing which sludl 
appear to me likely to hewilder you, or to make you 
weary, in short I shall talk to you in the most tar 
miliar manner ; I shall give you reasons for doing 
that which I tell you ought to be done ; I shall write 
you Letters that I hope you would not think very 
dull, though they were formed into a book merely 
to read through. 

17. But, there is the speaking of French, It is 
something, and a great deal, too, to be able to read 
French ; it is more to be aole to translate it into 
English ; it is still more to be able to translate En- 
glish into French : but, there is still the speaking 
of French, which is, as to this matter, the great, 
general, practical, and desired talent. Mind, how- 
ever, that, in the acquiring of this talent, this great 
accomplishment, you are got full nine tenths of the 
way, when you have learned to translate (upon pa- 
per) English into French. I mean, of course, to 
translate well and with facility. When you have 
carried your acquisition thus far, there remains 
nothing but the sound, and it is quite surprising how 
quickly the ear and the tongue do their part of the 
business. When, however, we reflect, the reasons 
are plain enough. It is sound that is to be acquired ; 
and where we, take the day through, can possibly 
write one word, we hear and utter thousands. StUl, 
to learn the sound you must hsar it. To acquire a 
proper pronunciation of French (or of any foreign 
language) is absolutely impossible without practice; 
without hearing others speak, and without speaking 
to Chose who are able to correct you when you pro- 
nounce badly. Sounds admit not of being descri- 
bed upon paper. I shall, under the head of Pro- 
sody, m liCtter III., prove to you that it is impos- 
sible for any human being to give written rules that 
can be of any use in teaching you how to pronounce 
French words. But, though, in order to learn to 
speak French, you must lutve the assistance of a 
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teacheTy or must live among, or be a good deal 
among, those who speak that language, still, as I 
said before, the task is nine tenths perfonned. when 
you have acquired all that the Grammar will teach 
you. But, it is not necessary for you to go through 
the Grammar before you begin to learn to pro- 
nounce; that is to say, if you have a teacher, or 
any one to instruct you in reading: You may^ aiter 
you have got well into the grammar, be leammg to 
pronounce words at the same time that yoa are 
learning the principles of the language. How you 
are to proceed in doing this, what you are to read, 
and other particulars relative to this matter, you will 
iind mentioned in Letter III. 

18. The general error of those who attempt to 
learn French, is, that the moment they have begun 
to study, they want to get to reading French books, 
to translating, and to speaking. And this is very 
natural, because it seems like having actually got 
possession of part of the thing so anxiously sought 
after. But, this is going too fast : it is haste but not 
speed. The best way is to go patiently through the 
grammar as far as the end of Letter XIII. before 
you attempt to read or to pronounce, even if you 
have a teacher. Your manner of proceeding ought 
to be this : read Letter III ten times over, and then 
write it twice over. Go on thus to the end of tet- 
ter XIII. By the time that you have advanced thus 
far, which will be in about a month from the time 
that you begin^ you will find that you have learned 
a great deal. You will begin to see your way through 
that, which, at the outset, appeared to be utterly 
impenetrable. You will, therefore, have courage 
to proceed with the remaining Lettecs in the same 
way, reading ten times and writing down twice. 
But, here, you will have Exercises. These, being 
merely English sentences for you to translate, need 
not be read, till you come to translate them. When 
you have read ten times and copied twice the Letter, 
for instance, on the Sjoitax of Articles, Vou will 
translate the Exercise in that Letter. Thus you 
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will proceed to the end. Particular instructions, 
relative to the manner of going on in translating 
you will find in Letter XVII., just before you begin, 
this part of your labours. 

19. After you have gone through the whole of the 
rules and instructions, and have translated the whole 
of the Exercises, and have done this weU, you will, 
of course, know how to write French tolerably well. 
Very easy will it be to learn to speak after this. 
But if you, too impatient to go thoroughly into the 
subjects of your grammar, hasten on to reading and 
to speaking without knowing any thing of the prin- 
ciples of the language, you will, in all probability, 
never speak French much better than an English 
footman, or lady's maid, who has been for a while 
in France. The first and the main thing is the 
Grammar : that, well learned, the rest is easy ; but, 
that imperfectly learned, the remainder of your way 
is full of difiiculty, and you never arrive at any thing 
approaching towards perfection. There are persons 
enough able to utter, or to put upon paper, sentences 
of broken French j to ask people how they do, to 
talk of the weather, to call for victuals and drink ; 
but, this is not being a French scholar; and, I hope, 
tiiat nothing short of meriting this appellation will 
satisfy you. I shall slur nothing over. I know 
what were the difiOiculties the most troublesome to 
me. I remember the parts of the Grammar which 
were to me the most abstruse, and which it cost me 
the most time to be able to understand. These 
parts, therefore, I shall take particular pains to make 
plain and easy to you. In short, on my part, no 
efibrt shall be wanting ; and, let me hope, that none 
will be wanting on yours. 
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LETTER m. 

of languagb and 07 ghammar qbnssallt, amd op 
tbs diffebbnt bbangbes, ob divisions of oramxab. 

Mt dear Richard, 

20. In pursuance of what I have said in para- 
graph 15, 1 am now about to explain to you what 
Language and Grammar are, in a general sense. 

21. LangvMge is a French word as well as an 
English one. We take it, like a great many other 
of our words, from the French. Langue^ in Freneh, 
means tongue ; and, Language means, if fully sta- 
ted, the things belonging to the tongue, or the 
things about which the tongue is employe!^ which 
things are words. 

22. Grammar is a science, which teaches us how 
to m^ske use of words in a proper manner ; for, with- 
out some principle, or rule, m the utnng of words, 
we should have no standard whereby to ascertain 
their meaning. The main principles of Grammar 
apply to all languages alike ; and this you will, in 
the next Letter, see fully illustrated in my account 
of the different Parts of Speech, or Sorts of Words. 

23. But, before I enter on this matter, I must 
speak of the different Branches, or Divisions, of 
Grammar ; for, we must approach our subject by 
degrees, and in a regular manner, and clearly un- 
derstand what we are talking about, or we go on 
in vain. Grammar is usually divided into four 
Branches, which are thus named : Orthograjthy^ 
Prosody, Eiymjology, and Syntaa:, 

24. ORTHOGRAPHY means speUing, or word- 
making ; and the rules relating to it merely teach 
us what letters different wprds are to be com- 
posed of. It divides the letters into Vowels and 
Cons&nants, This is so very simple a matter, that 
it will be only necessary to add, under this head, a 
few remarks as to the difference between the En* 
gli4i Mjphabei (or set of letters) and that of th« 
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French. The French Alphabet has no K and no 
W. It has all the other of our letters ; and it has 
none that our alphabet has not. But, though there 
be no K and no W used in the French language, 
the French use these letters, when they have to 
write the proper names of persons or places, which 
contain these letters ; as Kingston, or Winchester; 
because, if they were to put any other letter, or let- 
ters, in lieu of the K and W, they, in fact, would 
not be understood as speaking of the same places. 
Nevertheless, they do take this liberty in certain 
cases; *for, they call Warsaw Varsovie. They 
have, then, twenty-four letters in. their Alphabet. 
They are written and printed in the same form 
that ours are. 

A. a. 

B. b. 

C. c. 
D.d. 

E. e. 

F. f. 

Of these the a, e, i, o, and u, are Vowels, and also 
the y, which the French call the y Grec, that is to 
say, Greek, The other letters are, as with us, con- 
sonants. The letters are written and printed like 
ours, except in the case of the c, which has some- 
times what they call a cedille to it, thus, 9 ; and then 
it is sounded like an English s. As to the spelling 
of words properly, or, putting the right letters into 
them, there can be no rule given. It is a thing to 
be acquired by practice only. In case of words, 
which' are derived from other words, the right spell- 
ing of the former will arise from a knowledge of 
the latter : thus, in our language, hairy naturally 
enough comes from hair ; but, what reason can be 
given, why hair should not be spelled hare, instead 
ofhair? The best, the shortest, and, indeed, the 
only way of learning to spell all the words of a lan- 
guage correctly, is. to write them many times over. 
Nothing fixes words in the mind like putting them 



G. g. 


N.n. 


T.t 


H.h. 


0. o» 


U.u. 


I. i. 


P.p. 


V.v. 


J. j. 


0.q. 


X.X. 


L.I. 


R. r. 


Y.y. 


M.m. 


S. s. 


Z. z. 



« 
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upon paper. The eye is a much better remembran- 
cer than the ear, and the hand is a still better than the 
•eye. For this reason it is that I always recommend 
a great deal of writing. — But, before I quit this head. 
I must notice the stops (or points), the marks ana 
the accents; for, these really make part of a Ian- 
;guage as much as letters do. Some of those which 
I am going to give an account of here are used in 
both the languages ; but there are some of them, 
which you will find, are used in French and not in 
English. 
Points. These are four in number : the comma 
( , ), to virgule ; the semicolon (; ), le point et la 
virfftUe; the colon (:), detuc points ; the full 
point (A le point. 
Marks. The mark of interrogation ( ? ) ; that of 
admiration (\) ;*that of parenthesis ( ) ; that 
of mwtation ( ^'). All the other marks, such as, 
-*t+§111[, s'e merely used for the purpose of 
directing the eye of the reader to some note, or 
other matter to be referred to by direction of 
the writer. 
The foregoing are common to both languages. 
Those which foUow are not used in English, except 
the hyphen and the.^^tnon ; and these are not used 
by us for purposes at all resembling those for which 
they are, in numerous cases, used by the French. 
Accents and Marks peculiar to the French. The 
hyphen (-), as in vient-U? (Is he coming?) 
The elision ([ ' ), as in P, in c^est lui, and in 
thousands of instances. The cedilla, or ddiUe^ 
I have mentioned before. It iS the tail to the 
ty thus, (p ). The dialysis ( .. ) called TV^mo, 
in J'rench ; it serves to part two vowels, which, 
joined together, would form a Diphthong. Then 
there are the acute accent (g), the grave (^) 
and the circumflex accents ( I ). ^niese last 
are things of great unportance ; for dejt and dea 
are diflerent words ; so are a and d, la and Id^ 
ou and oHi,. du and dH, These accents, there- 
fore, must De attended to very carefully. 
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Mute Letters. The € is called mute in some- 
cases, and so is the h; that is to say, when 
they are not sounded in speaking the words 
of which they make a part. 
Capital Letters. These are used at the beffin- 
nirw' of every sentence^ set off by a fuU point ; 
and^ at the beginning of all proper names. In 
some other cases also, according to the taste of 
the writer. There is no law of grammar regu- 
lating this matter. Custom does a good deal, 
and that prescribes the use of capitals in writ- 
ing the names of the days of the week and the 
names of the months, and in many other cases. 
25. PROSODY means neither more nor less than 
what is expressed by the more common and better 
understood word, PRONUNCIATION; that is to 
say, the using of the proper sound^ and the em- 
ploying of the due length of time in the uttering of 
syllables and words. To lay down principles, or 
rules, in writing, relative to pronunciation, seems to 
be a thing absurd upon the very face of it ; because 
no one letter, no combination of letters, has any 
Jixed sound or measure ; but varies, in both re- 
spects, with a great variety of circumstances. The 
sounds which some grammarians attempt to de- 
scribe as being those of the several letters of the 
French alphabet, are, in fact, by no means perfect, 
and are only the sounds in certain cases. In other 
cases they are different. Indeed, it is impossible to 
write rules that can be of any real use, relative to 
the sounds of letters. No man can describe, by 
writing, the different sounds of our th ; and when 
you are told that the word Francois is to be pro- 
nounced Fravmsey^ or nearly so, of what use is it 
to write you down the sounds of the o, the i, and 
the s 7 When you are told, that the word parte- 
roient is to be pronounced parlerep^ or as nearly as 
possible to that, what use can there be in giving 
you the sounds of the o, the i, the e, the n, and the 
t? Again, perdreaua: is pronounced peardro. It 
is, therefore, worse than a waste of time to attempt 
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to give written rules relative to the pronunciation 
of individual letters ; because such an attempt, 
while it cannot assist the learner, may, and indeed 
must, tend to mislead him. Nor has the same com- 
hination of letters the same sound in all cases. The 
variances, in this respect, are numerous. There 
are nearly a thousand words in the French Ian- 
guage, which are very nearly the same in sound, 
but different in their letters. There are many 
words, each of which may mean different things : 
and some of them have bne sound in one sense, and 
another sound in another sense. In short, to speak 
French in a manner at all resembling that of French 
people, or, indeed, in a manner to be understood by 
them, you must learn from the mouth of some one 
or more, who can speak the language. In default 
of other assistance, there must be a teacher for this 
purpose. To understand what you read in French, 
and, of course, to translate from French into Eng* 
iish ; to write French words, and to put them pro- 
perly into sentences, and, of course, to translate 
from English into French : these you may be able 
to do without a teachsr, though not nearly so speedi- 
ly as with one. But to 8pec3c, free from ludicrous 
impropriet}^, without the assistance of the speaking 
of others, is absolutely impossible. You ought 
never, until you have been taught to pronounce, or 
except there be a teacher at your elbow, to attempt 
to pronounce a French word ; for, having pro- 
nounced it viciously four or five times, it is hard to 
get rid of the bad habit. To speak French any thing 
ke well, you must be taught to open the mouth 
much wider than we, English, genersdly, or, indeed, 
ever do. The French say of us, that we bite our 
words; that is to say, that we speak with our upper 
and lower teeth nearly close to each other. If we 
do not break ourselves of this, we never speak 
French even tolerably well. The harshness of our 
language leads us, in speaking, to slide over great 
numbers of our words, giving to each only a part, 
and, sometimes, a very smaU part, of its fiill pro- 
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nunciation. This habit we naturally fall into in 
reading and in speaking French, unless we be, at 
the outset, kept constantly on our guard against it ; 
and this sliding over is what the French language 
will by no means bear. The result of these remark* 
is, that, though, as far as the understanding of what 
we read in French, and as far as the writing of 
French, go, much may be done without any other 
assistance than that of books ; but, that as to speak- 
ing with any degree of propriety, it never can be; 
acquired without the aid of the speaking of others. 
When, however, we come to speak; then we find 
all the advantages of what we have learned from 
the grammar; for then we know what words to- 
use and how to place them ; which, without the 
study of Grammar, we can never know. This con- 
stitutes the difference between the scholar and his 
footman, both being of the same age and both having 
the same opportunities of hearing French spoken. 
But, if the scholar have begun by pronouncing er- 
roneously ; if he have gone on, for even a little- 
while, giving his English sounds to French words, 
it is ten to one that the footman, though he know 
not his letters, will, all his life time, pronounce bet- 
ter than the scholar ; because he will never have- 
been misled. The age at which we begin to pro- 
nounce, is not of so much importance as is heginr- 
ning properly y whenever we do begin, ^me 
imagine that we can never speak French well, unless^ 
we begin when very young. This is not the fact; I 
was twenty-six years old when I began to speak: 
French ; and, in less than six months^ French peo- 
ple used to take me for a Frenchman. To be surej. 
they are apt to stretch a point or two on the side or 
civility ; but, I really did speak the language tole- 
rably well at the end of less than six months ; and 
I ascribe this to my not having attempted to pro^ 
nounce until I had competent assistance. In para- 
graph 17, I told you that I should, in this place, 
give you some instructions how to proceed in learn- 
ing to read French. There will be no necessity 
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for my giving you any matter merely to read, and 
to learn to pronounce from ; for, what can be so 
good for this purpose as the lists of Articles and of 
the words of other parts of speech, which words 
will necessarily be inserted in lists, or tables, of this 
Grammar ? Your first lesson in reading would be 
ihe Articles in Letter V. Your next, the Pronouns 
in Letter VII. The several classes of Pronouns 
would give you so many lessons in reading- ; and, 
observe, these words are short, and they occur in 
almost every sentence. You would next read, 
many times over, the verbs avoir and itre. You 
would then read the other verbs. Then the lists 
of Prepositions, and Conjunctions, in Letters XL 
fmd XII. Then come back to the Nouns and Ad- 
jectives, in Letters VI. and VIII. And after this, 
there will be, at the end of the Grammar, all the 
twenty Exercises translated into French ; and I 
shall take care that these Exercises contain one, at 
least, of each class of words of- difficult pronuncia- 
tion. 

26. ETYMOLOGY means the pedigree or reior 
ttonship of words. The word write, for instance, 
expresses an action which we perform with our 
hands ; but, in some cases, we have to say tprote, 
in others writtefi, in others writing: Yet it is al- 
ways the same action that is expressed ; and there- 
fore the words, though different as to the letters of 
which they are composed, spring from the same 
root and have a relationship to each other. Etymo- 
logy teaches the principles and rules according to 
which the spelling of the words is to be varied or 
altered; it teaches us when we ought to use write, 
when written, and so on. You will bear in mind, 
that the general principles of grammar are the same 
in both languages ; but, as to this business of vary- 
ing the spelling of the words, proceeding from the 
same root, it is, as you will by-and-by find, much 
more extensive in French than in English. This 
word write, for instance, is, in one case, ecrire, but, 
in others, it becomes ecris, icrii, Scrivons, ecrivez^ 
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ierivent, Scrivois^ ecrivoit, ecrivions, ecrivimes, ecru 
virentj and takes many other forms. The rules of 
Etymology teach us when we ought to make use of 
one of these forms, and when of the other. You 
must, therefore, see, at once, that this Branch of 
the science is of great importance ; and you must 
also see, that it is impossible to acquire any know- 
ledge of the French language, much beyond that 
which the capacity of a parrot would reach, with- 
out that sort of study upon which you are now en- 
tering. Etymology you will, in the next Letter, 
find dividing itself into several distinct parts, i 
have here aimed at giving you merely a general 
description of its nature and use. 

27. SYNTAX means aentence-rmaking'. Ety- 
mology teaches us how to vary the forms of our 
wordi, how to make them agree or correspond with 
each other ; it teaches us, for instance, to say he 
writes and I write, and to avoid saying he write and 
Iwritee. But there remains something more than 
this to enable us to write, or «peak, properly ; be- 
cause, not only must we use the proper words, but 
we must give to each word its proper W^tMz/ton, its 

§ roper place in a sentence, or collection of words, 
appose, for instance, I were to say, " there is a 
principle in this science, from which we must 
never depart." There would be a doubt, whether 
it were the principle, or the science, that must be 
adhered to ; but place the words thus : " there is, 
in this science, a principle, from which we must 
never depart" and you know that it is the principle 
to which we have to adhere. Tlierefore, even in the 
use of our own language, the rules of Syntax are 
of great use ; but, in the learning of French, they 
are of indispensable necessity ; for, without a tole- 
rably large stock of knowledge with regard to them, 
we never can arrive at any thing approaching to 
perfection in the language. The words, though the 
same in meaning, do not follow the same order, in 
the two languages. For instance: He has ten white 
liens. TheFrenchof thisi8,/lac2M:>pou^&{aficAef. 
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That is to iay, word for word, he hae ten ken$ 
whdte. And, md as this sounds, in English, it does 
not sound worse, than dia: Uanchee poviee would in 
French. I give you this merely as aspecimen, and 
to explain to you the nature of what is called S$fn- 
too:, for the want of duly studying the principles 
and rules of which, the French hear so many En- 
glish speaking broken French, and we hear so many 
French speaking broken English. 

28. I have now spoken to you of Language and 
of Grammar in general, and described to you the 
different Branches, or Divisions, of the latter. You 
will bear in mind, that we have nothing further to 
do with ORTHOGRAPHY, exeept that we must 
always remember what has been said towards the 
elose of Paragraph d4. You will also bear in mind, 
that you are not to attempt to meddle with PRO- 
SODY, or Pronunciation, unless at the stage, and 
under the circumstances, already fully mentioned. 
We have now to enter on the study of Etymclogy^ 
which is, indeed, the most important part of our 
undertaking. Let me beg of you to proceed steadily 
on; not to be in haste; not to be impatient: and, 
if you follow this advice, you will soon have 
■on to be proud of what yoa have learned. 



LETTER IV. 
ETYMOLOGY. 

TBS DIVFBBBirr PABT8 OP 8PEB0B, OR SORTS OF WORDS. 

Mt ns AR R ichard, 

29. ETYMOLOGY has been described to you 
in the foregoing Letter. It treats, as you have seen, 
of the rdatumehip of words, of which you have 
seen an example in paragraph 26. Treating, then, 
of the relationship of words, it first divides the 
words into eeoerai distinct sorts, as we would plants 
8 
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for a garden, before we began to place them in rows 
or clumps. You will, by-and-by, see the use of 
this ; but, in the present Letter, I have to describe 
to you these several different sorts of words, which 
grammarians call Parts of Speech, and which they 
qame thus : 



ENGLISH. 

ArticleB, 


PRENCH. 

Articles, 


Nouns, 


Noras, 


Pronouns, 


Pronoms, 


Adjective^ 


Adjectifs, 


Verbs, 


Verbes, 


Adverbs, 


Adverbes, 


Prepositions^ 


Prepositional 


Conjunctions, 


Gonjonctions^ 


Interjections. 


InterJectionsL 



30. These names are so much alike in both laU'- 
guages, that you will be apt to suppose, that the 
languages themselves differ, throughout, very little 
from each other : but, these are words taken from 
the more ancient into both these modem languages, 
whence comes the close resemblailce in this par- 
ticular case. You will observe, that, to whatever 
Part of Speech any English word belong, the French 
word which has the same meaning belongs also ; 
it is the same sort of word in both languages, just 
as a tulip is the same sort of flower, whether it 
grow in u French or in «in English garden. Thus, 
the word tree is, in French, arbre. The word tree 
is a noun, and the word arbre also. 
. 31. I shall, by-and-by, have to tell you things of 
this sort; namely, that, in French, you must, in 
certain cases, place the ^ronown before the verb, and 
hot after it, as in English. For instance: John 
gives you a pen. You must write Jean vous donne 
une plume : that is : John you gives a pen r and not, 
Jean donne vous une plume. In short, I shall be 
continually talking to you about Articles, Nouns, 
and the rest of these Parts of Speech. My instruc- 
tions will, indeed, consist of rules relative to how 
you ought to write and how you ought to place Ar^ 
tideSf NounSf Pronouns^ and the rest of the sorts of 
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words. It is, therefore, as you will clearly see, ne- 
cessary that you know, as soon «b x)088ihle, how to 
distinguish one sort of words from another. To 
enable you to do this, or^ rather, to open the matter 
to you, the remaining paragraphs of the present 
letter are intended. 

32. ARTICLES. In English there are but two^ 
namely, the and a. Before a vowel, or an h mute, 
a becomes an ; but, it is only another shape for the 
same word. There being, then, only the and a, no 
further explanation is necessary in order to distin- 
guish our Articles from the other Parts of Speech. 
With the French, however, the matter is not so 
easy 5 for, though they have only two Articles, le 
and im, these, and particularly the former, fre- 
quently change their form ; the former unites itself 
so very oddly with prepositions ; and both consist 
of the same letters of which words of other Parts 
of Speech consist ; so that it is a matter of great 
importance to distinguish them from those other 
Parts of Speech. Articles are httle words put be- 
fore other words : as the stick, a horse ; in French, 
le b&ton, un cheval. 

33. NOUNS. The word noun means name, and 
nothing more. Every word that stands for, or that 
speaks to us of, any thing (alive or dead), that has 
a substance, such as we can see, is a noun : ssman, 
tree, fire. Whence some grammarians call this 
sort of words substantives. But, there are other 
nouns : as pride, truth, conscience, thought, misery, 
distress, pleasure, joy, and the like, which have no 
substance, and, therefore, substantive is an inade- 
quate appellation. Every word. that expresses any 
thing that has an existence, or being, is a noun ; and 
more complete than this it is imx>ossible to make 
our definition. 

34. PRONOUNS. This word is composed of 
two Latin words, which mean for and Tiame^. So 
that Pronouns stand for nouns. Thus he is a 
Ptonoun, because we say, John was ill, but, he t* 
now well. So also which is a Pronoun, because we 
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say, the horses wbiob fou homffht are good. Ttitm 
are many Pronouns, and many important rules re* 
kting to them ; btt, I am, in tins place, endeavour- 
ing merely to give you some idea of what this Part 
of Speech is. 

35. ADJECTIVES. The word Adjectiye, in its 
literal sense, means something' added. In grammar 
it means a word added to a noun in order to express 
something belonging to it, which it is necessary for 
US to know. Fpr instance: send me a blue cooL 
If I had no adjective whereby to express the eolouTy 
I should be able to say merely that I wanted a coat. 
In French, this phrase would be: enivoye»-moi un 
habit BLEU. That is to say, send me a coat blue and 
not a blue coat; and, though it would be shocking^ 
bad Englii^ to say coat Sue^ it would not be less 
bad French to say bleu habit. You will by-and-by, 
find rules about placing the adjectives, which are^ 
in some eases, to come before, and, in others, after, 
the Nouns : and, therefore, it is necessary to know, 
as soon as possible, how to.distinguidi Adjectives 
from other words. Words of this sort express the 
qualities of Nouns, as goody bad^ indifferent; their 
appearances, as handsome^ tigly; theur dimensions, 
as long, shorty shallow^ deep, high, law; their co- 
lours, and various other circumstances belonging 
to them. If >[Ott take time to compare them with 
nouns, you will soon discover the difference ; for, 
you will find, that the, adjectives speak of what has 
no existence o^ itsM ' For instance, great. This 
is nothing of itself ; but, put it before the noun 
man, Joy, or the like, and it has sense in it. 

96. Verbs express all the different actions and 
movements of all creatures or things, whether alive 
or dead. To vxdk, to speak, to grow, to moulder^ 
to work, and the like. In these cases there is move- 
fnent, either visible or understood. To love, to hatCf 
to tJank, to rcfnember, though the moffement is not 
so readily perceived, we, on reflection, discover 
movements of the heart and mind. But, to nT, to 
rieepf to rot, are also verbs j for, they describe states 
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vf beings states in which things are ; and therefore 
they are verbs. Verbs, are, then, words, the use of 
which is to express the actions, the movements, and 
the state or manner of beinff of all creatures, or 
things, whether animate or inanimate. In paragraph 
31, I gave you an instance of the necessity of being 
able to distinguish one part of speech from another. 
I said that, I should have to instruct you to put, in 
certain cases, the pronoun before the verb, and not 
after it as in English. It was this : Jean vous donne 
une ptume. That is, word for word, John you gives 
a pen, Vous is the pronoun and donne the verb. 
But, when I lay down a rule like this, it can be of 
no use to yon, unless you know what words are 
pronouns and what words are verbs. You see, 
therefore, how necessary it is to kndw how to dis- 
tinguish one part of speech from another, and each 
part from all the rest. 

37. ADVERBS are so called because they are 
added to verbs; but this is not an adequate descrip- 
tion of their use ; for they are as frequently other- 
wise employed. They are, indeed, added to verbs, 
as, he writes neatly. Writes is the verb, and neatly the 
adverb." But there are many adverbs which are not 
added to verbs; bttt that express, or point out, ft'me, 
place, and degree. Their business is to express 
some circumstance in addition to all that is expressed 
by the Nouns, Adjectives and Verbs ; as, He writer 
a VERY good hand. We, without the Adverb very, 
know that he writes, and that he writes a good 
hand ; but the adverb js necessary to inform us, that 
this goodness is in a high degree. 

38. PREPOSITIONS are so called because their 
position is generally before, or previous to, that of 
the Nouns to which they apply. They are the little 
words, in, to, for, from, of, by, with, and several 
others. The French words, which answer to these 
and the rest of our Prepositions, are, you wQl bear 
in mind. Prepositions in that language also. This 
is a class of words, few in number, and soon dis- 
tinguished from all others. 

3* 
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80. CONJUNCTIQNS liave this namefhrenthem, 
becauae they conjoin^ orjointQ^eiher^ words or parte 
of s^tences : as Richard aitd Wilham write; but 
tJiey do not fide. Thus, you see, the word and 
joins together Richard ana Wiiliam, and, by the 
means of this^'ime/ibn, makes &e word wrue apply 
to them both. The word bot oonneete the two 
parts of the sentence ; and thus does «very part of 
the sentence apply to the two Nouns that are the 
subject of it. 

40. INTERJECTIONa This aame arises from 
two Latin words, which mean, something' throfwn 
between. The Interjections aie, Ohf Ahf Aloe! 
Pah! and some others, which are, indeed, not 
voords ; they make no part of what we call kuir 
gtutge; they are mere eounda, and ought not to 
be reckoned a Part of JSpeech, any more than Aws- 
inff, hooting, crying, coughing, or sneezing ought 
to be reckoned such. The French say. for instaiwe, 
Bah! where we say, Poh! It is tul mere noise^ 
wholly unworthy of our attention, and has been 
mentioned by me only for the purpose of e xp re ss ■ 
ing my disapprobation of the conduct of those who 
have considered it a Part of Sfpeech, 

41. Even the most attentive study of the cOntente 
of this Letter will not enable you to know, in all 
cases, what Part of Speech a word bdongs to. To 
obtain this knowledge in perfection is a work of 
time, steady pursuit, and patience. Your under- 
standing of what you have now read will, at first 
be confiised; and you will, at times, be ready to 
think, that you shall never succeed in your object 
But, you must take heart, and remember wlut I 
said before, that nothing valuable can be honour»- 
bly gained without laJSmr of some sort or other. 
You should also bear in mind, that, in proportion 
to the greatness of the difficulty of your imder- 
taking is the smallness of the number of those who 
overcome it. In war, the maxim is, the greater the 
danger the greater the glory: in learning it is ao- 
oordmg to the labour that the meed is apponi^oed. 
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42. Let me, before I put an end to this Letter, 
give you an instance of a sentence, in which you 
will mid words belonging to all the Parts of Speech ; 
thus : the brown horse and the erey mare whtchran 
mwiJUy in the Jldd. The word Me is an Article; 
horae^ mare, «ad field are Nouns; lohich is a Pro- 
noun ; mn is a Verb ; evnfUy is an Adyerb; in is a 
Preposition $ and m a Conjunction. In order to fry 
yowredf a little, it is a very good way to take any 
sentence in a book, and to write down, on a piece 
of paper, against each word, the part of Speech 
which yotf thivk it belonn to : then look for the 
words one by one, in the Dictionary. You find an 
a. against Article? ; «. against Nouns, because they 
are also called Substantives ; adj. against Adjectives ; 
yro. against Pronouns ; v. a. asainst Verbs Active ; 
V. n. against Verbs Neuter ; mt. against Adverbs ; 
jfreip, against Prepositions ; and con, against Con- 
junctions. These marks are the same in the French 
as in the English Dictionary, except, that, in the 
case of Nouns, or substantives, you will, in the 
French, find besides the «, an m or an/y tnat is to 
tKf, masculine or feminine; because, as you will 
fina by-and-by, every French Noun is either mas- 
culine or feminine, which makes one of the great 
difierences between that language and ours. 

43. One thing more relative to the Parts of 
Speech, you ought here to be informed of; namely, 
that what one would call the same vxyrd often be- 
longs to fiMT Parts of Speech. For instance, / m- 
CORD a deed. Here record is a Verb ; but in, / put 
the deed upon bccord, the same word is a Noun. In 
truth, however, it is not the same vxifrd: it is the 
same assemUage of letters, but not the same word; 
nor indeed, has it the same sound. In French le is 
sometimes an Article, and, at others, a Pronoun. It 
is thus with a great number of words in both Ian* 
guagea. It is their m^aningy and not merely the 
fetters of which they are composed, that determinet 
tihe Part oi Speech to which they oelong. 
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LETTER V. 

ETYMOLOGY OF ARTICLES. 

M T DEAR Richard, 

44. Before you enter on this Letter, look again 
at paragraph 32. You there see, that in our lan- 
guage, we have only two articles, a, and the. The 
first, sometimes, as you saw, becomes an; but, it is 
still the same word, the difference in the spelling 
being merely for the purpose of harmony of sound. 
This is called the indefinite article, because a noun, 
when it has this article prefixed to it, only serves to 
point out the kind of person or thing spoken of, 
without defining what person or what thing ; as, 
A horse ia dead. But, when we say, the horse is 
dead, we speak of some particular horse known to 
the person to whom we are speaking. The the is, 
therefore, called the definite artide. 

46. The use of our own articles is so well known 
to ourselves that it will be unnecessary to enlarge 
upon that here: my chief business in this place is, 
to teach you the manner of using the French arti- 
cles, which are also twa in number, un and ?e, an- 
swering to our a and the ; but, bs you are now 
going to see, these two French articles assume many 
Ibrms, and some of these very different from the 
forms in which you here see them. The first of 
them is, as with us, called the indefinite article, and 
the other the definite; and they are used, of course, 
according to the principle stated in paragraph 44. 

46. The indefinite article un is, then, put before 
nouns which merely point out the kind of the per- 
son or thing spoken of; as, un livre, a book. But, 
here we begin to see the difference in the two lan- 
guages ; for, every noun in French is either of the 
masculine or the feminine gender, 'and the article 
varies 4n its form, that is to say, in its spelling, to 
correspond with the gender of the noun to which 
it is prefixed. Un is the masculine, and une the 
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feminine, of this indefinite article; ao that we must 
say un livre, a book ; but we must say, une plume, a 
pen, because livre is masculine and jiume feminine. 

47. This is the only variation of form to which, 
as an article, this word is liable. But, the same 
word, or rather the same assemblage of letters^ is 
not always an article. It is sometimes an adjective ; 
that is to say, when it expresses numbery answer- 
ing to our 0716 y for the French say, tin, deux^ troU^ 
as we say OTte, tioo, three; and this is the reason 
why we hear French people say, one man, and the 
like, when they should say, a man. Not having 
learned English grammcUtcallyy they confound the 
article with the ^jective. It is the same word, or, 
rather, the same assemblage of letters, in their lan- 
guage ; but it is not the same in ours. Besides this, 
the un is sometimes a pronoun in like manner as 
our one is; as, neither the. onb nor the other, la 
French, ni Tun ni VmUre. But, here is a further 
variation to agree with the number as well as with 
the gender of the nouns. If, in the example jusi 
giv^ we are speaking of livree^ books, which are 
masculine, we say, ni Pun m VoMtrey if of plumes^ 
pens, which are feminine, we say, ni Titne ni Vautres 
If of parcels of books, we say, ni lee dns ni lea 
mUree; and, if of parcels of pens ni lee dnbs ni lea 
autres: while, you will observe, we have, in the use 
of our one^ no variations of this sort, unless, indeed, 
that we do sometimes say, good ones, bad one^, and 
the like. I am, here, got out of my subject ; for, I 
am not now to talk of adjectives and pronouns; 
but the French un, which answers to our artieie a, 
being sometimes an adjective and sometimes a pro- 
noun, I was obliged to mention that circumstance 
here. 

48. Though the paragraph, which you have just 
lead, anticipates a little ; though it does not, strictly 
speudng, belong to the etymology of articles, it 
may serve to prevent you from confounding wis 
indefinite article with the adjective or the pronoun, 
composed of the same letters. The 46th paragraph 
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concludes the subject of the indefinite article ; and, 
now we come to the definite article, which, as you 
have been told, is i«, answermg to our the, 

4d. Our definite article is, in all cases, the same. 
It never changes its form at all. Whatever may be 
the noun, before which it is placed, it is always 
composed of the same letters. It is always the. 
Whereas the French definite article takes, accord- 
ing to circumstances, all the following different 
forms : le^ la, /', les, du, des, au, aux. In the four 
last forms the word is a compound ; it is an article 
united with the prepositions de, of, and <i, to. Tlius 
du means de le, of the, in the singular, dee means 
de les, of the, in the plural; au means d le, to tliey 
in the smgular, and aux means d les, to the, in the 
plural. And here you perceive, that, what is ex- 
pressed by a single word in one language requires 
two words in the other. This you will find to be 
frequently the case. 

50. However, this is sufiicient about the article 
at present; because, in order clearly to Aiaderstand 
the rules relative to the use of it ; in order to un- 
derstand when one of these forms is to be used, and 
when the other, you must first learn something 
about the branches, genders, numbers, and comcb 
of nouns ; and this you will learn from the next 
Letter. 



LETTER VI. 

BTVMOLOGY OF NOUNS. 



Mt dear Richard, 

51. In paragraph 33, I have described what 
a Noun is; that is to say, what are the marks by 
which you are to distinguish Nouns from words be- 
longing to other Parts of Speech. You must now 
read that paragraph again ; for you are now enter- 
ing on the Etymdoffy of this Part of Speech ; and 
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you have seen, in Paragraph 26 (which you will 
now read again), thai Etymology teaches us the 
principles and rules, according to which we are to 
vary the form, or spelling, of words. 

^. In a Noun there are to be considered, the 
Branches^ the Genders^ the Numbers^ and the 
Cases ; and these must aU be carefully attended to. 

53. THE BRANCHES. Nouns are divided into 
Proper and Common, The Proper are such as are 
the names of particular individuals ; as Jlichard^ 
London, England, The Common are the names 
of all the individuals of a kind ; as, ilfan, Ciiy. 
Country, There are, indeed, many men named 
Richard^ and there is a London and an Ens-land 
in America ; but, these names are not applicsuble to 
aU men, oZr cities, and oil countries. Though ms^ 
ny pointers go by the same name, such as Don, yet, 
this is not a common Noun, like pointer, or ao^, 
the . first of which is applicable to all pointers, and 
the last applicable to all do^s. Such are the twp 
Branches of Nouns *, and this, simple as it appears, 
is a matter for you to attend to ; because you will 
find, by-and-by, that the manner of using flie other 
words; wjiich are employed with Nouns, will de- 
pend upon whether the Nouns themselves be pro* 
per or common; and this is the case to a much 
greater extent in French than it is in English. Pro- 
per Nouns are always, in all languages, made to 
begin, whether in manuscript or in print, with a 
capital letter ; as in this sentence : Richard knows 
several of the men who live in most of our cities, but 
he knows only Thomas in that o/* Bristol. We do, 
indeed, employ capital letters in some other cases, 
of which I shall say more in another place ; but we 
always employ them at the beginning of proper 
nouns. 

54. THE GENDERS. Here we come to that 
which forms one of the great differences in the two 
languages. In our language, the Nouns, or namos, 
of males are m.asctdine ; those of females are femi- 

^ nine ; and those of inanimate things, or of creaturei, 
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theaexofwlilchwedonotkiiow, aren^ofer* Tbxmf 
in speaking of a man, we say he ; of a woman ^; 
of a house, it In speaking of living creatuies, the 
sex of which we do not know, we use the neuter 
gender ; for, though we call a cock a he and a hen a 
9he, we call a /W/ an it. In speaking of a child, we 
iNiy it ; but this is only when we do not know 
wihether the child be a mule or a female. We do. 
indeed, in a sort of figurative way^ sometimes call 
irrational animals hes : for instance, when we are 
speaking of birds or beasts, as a race, and when we 
use the singular number instead of the plural ; as, 
the lark sings well ; the horse is. an useful animal ; 
that is to say, larks sing weU, horses are useftd ani- 
mals. Now, if we have, in this case, to use the pro- 
faoun, we very frequently say, he (the lark) sings 
well ; he (the horse) is an useflil animal. Some 
few bkrds and beasts and insects, we, when we speak 
thus figuratively^ call shes. But, neither being 
strictly grammatical, there can be no rule about the 
matter. We generally call the owl a she. This is 
all mere accident ; and he would be as proper ; be- 
cause neither is proper, strictly speaking. 

55. How different the French language as to this 
matter ! In French every Noun is of the masculine 
or of the feminine, whether it be the name of a 
fiVltig creature or not. The .names of living crear 
lares that are males are, indeed, of the masculine 
gender, and those that are the jivmeAoi females are 
of the feminine gender ; but the names of all other 
things are either masculine or feminine. Panier 
(basket), for instance, is masculine ; and tcMe (ta- 
ble) feminine. This would be nothing^ if it were, 
merely calling them masculine and femmine. But, 
the articles, the adjectives, and the pronouns must 
vary their form, or spelling, to agree with the gen- 
ders of the nouns. We say the basket, tJie table ; 
bmt the French say, le panier, la table. We say the 
fpound basket, the round table ; but they must say 
!• panier rond, and la table ronde. We say, speidt* 
lAg of a basket, ii is rcmad, and we say tli« same of 
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a table ; bttt they say, speaking of a basket, U est 

rond, and, speaking of a table, elle est ronde. 

66. Thus, you see, it is absolutely necessary to 
know what gender a noun is of before you use it. 
If I am speaking of winCy I must caU it he Ql) ; 
but if I am speaking of beer, I must call it she (elle). 
Now, then, how are we, when we are about to use a 
noun, to know whether it be masculine or feminine? 
How are we to come at this knowledge ? In the 
Dictionary, as I observed in paragraph 42, you will 
find, against every Noun, either s, m. or s.f. The 
former means Substantive (or Noun) maaciUinej 
and the latter Substantive (or Noun) feminine. 
And this, after all that Grammarians can do ; aAer 
all the rules that they can give, is the only sure way 
of learning (from books) the Gender of the French 
Nouns. Monsieur Restaut, in his " General Prinr 
ciplea of French Grammar,^'* makes the scholar put 
this question to the Master : " How are we to know 
of what genderno7ins are7^^ The answer of the 
Master is this : " The nouns before which we can 
put le, or un, are masculine, and the nouns before 
which we can put la or une, are feminine ; as, le 
livre, w;i livre ; /a plume, t^n^ plume." This is very 
ffood for those who already know the eases whi^ 
demand those different Articles respectively; but 
Monsieur Rest act does not teU others how they are 
to know it, which was the very thinjg that was want- 
ed. Monsieur Restadt's rule fir knowinff the 
gender of Nouns is excellent for those who know 
Qie gender of Nouns, and quite useless to every 
body else. But, Monsieur Restaut was writing a 
Grammar of the French Language for the use of 
French people, who had, from their infancy, heard 
the le put before some words, and the la before oth- 
ers. It is a very different matter when the learner 
is of another nation. 

57. Are there any rules, then, by which we, Eng- 
lish people, can know the gender of French nouns? 
There are ; but, so numerous are those rules, and 
io nomeroos the exoeptionS) tiiat it is impossible 
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for them to be of any use at all to the learner. The 
rules are ten or twelve in number ; and the excep- 
tions are many hundreds. The way which these 
rules point out for you to know the gender of a 
noun, is, by looking at the termiruUion, or ending 
of it. Thus, for instance, one rule says, that nouns 
ending in ion are of t^ve feminine gender ; but, there 
are from twenty to thirty exceptions to this one 
rule ; and, while you must say la nation^ you must 
say le scorpion. There are more than three score 
different terminations, if you go back, to the fourth 
letter from the end of the word. So that there 
might be three score rules, and even these must 
have, in the whole, many scores of exceptions. To 
show the folly of all attempts to reduce this matter 
to rule, we have only to know, that there are more 
than a hundred nouns which are masculine in 
one sense, and feminine in another sense. And, 
after all this, there come the numerous nouns end- 
ing in an e mute, or not sounded. Of this descrip- 
tion of nouns there are, perhaps many more than a 
thousand, and there are about as many of them of 
one gender as of the other. What, then, can Mon- 
sieur DE Levizao mean by the following words, in 
his Grammar ? " The gender of nouns, in inanimate 
objects, is generally expressed by their terminations ; 
thus, final e mute is the distinctive mark of theyemt- 
nine gender, and every other final letter is the sign 
of the masculine. Tliis would be an excellent rule, 
were it universal, but this is far from being the case." 
Far indeed ! For, in the first place, there are as 
many masculines as feminines with a final e mute. 
How, then, can the final e mute be the distinctive 
mark of the feminine gender ? Then, of the nouns 
which end in etir, ion, and in some other letters, the 
greater part are feminines. How, then, can every 
final letter other than e mute be the sign of the mas- 
culine gender ? 

58. After this Monsieur de LeVizac proceeds to 
lay down what he calls " concise rules^^ for ascer- 
taining the gender. These <^ concise rules" occupy 
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dffht pasres of print, and present a mass of per- 
plexity, to unravel which would demand more time 
than would be required to write down all the noims 
in the Dictionary with an Article to each and to 
get the whole by heart ; and after all these eight 
pages of "concise rules" Mons. de Levizao is 
compelled to leave all the nouns in final e mute to 
take their chance ! Monsieur Chambaud has twenty- 
four-irules^ each with exceptions, and some with nu- 
merous exceptions ; and, after all, he, also, leaves 
the nouns in final e mute nearly to take their chance. 
Monsieur Palairet, after giving five rules with their 
exceptions, comes to his sixth rule, which is, that 
nouns in final e mute are feminine, "except the /oi- 
lowingp^ and then comes a list of about /Eve hunared 
nouns^ and even to these are to be addeomany which 
he says he has omitted " for shortness,^* Monsieur 
PoRNY, after giving nine rides with their exceptions, 
says that the " surest way is to refer to the Dictiona- 
ry ;" andyet he has, in a Note, this strange observa- 
tion : " This advice is not given on a pretence of 
the impossibility of reducing the gender of our 
Nouns to rules, as a certain Grammarian asserts ; 
but on account that there can be no rules drawn, on 
this intricate subject ; but what must be accompa- 
nied with many exceptions, and tlie whole, of course, 
would, perhaps, prove more perplexing, to begin- 
ners, than instructive." Passing over the bad Eng- 
lish of Monsieur Porny, I agree with him that the 
attempt to reduce the gender of the French Nouns 
to rules would be more perplexing than instructive s 
and I so well remember, that the perplexity which 
I experienced from reading rules on this subject 
gave me such disgust, and was so near driving me 
away from the study of the language, that I shall 
take good care not to expose you to the effects of 
reading such rules. 

59- Monsieur Pohny calls this an intricate sub- 
ject. It is by no means intricate^ any more than 
would be the task of separating the grains of wheat 
from those of barley when mixed together in a sack* 
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It is a matter of mere labour with some memoryy 
and requires no reflection, no reasoning, as in the 
case of distinguishing the Parts of Speech from 
each other. The subject is not, therefore, intricate ; 
and though it requires labour, this is rendered wea- 
risome and disgusting only by the vain attempts to 
subject it to rules. 

60. You are not to encounter the whole of this 
labour yet ; but, I shall now give you some instruc- 
tions how to proceed to know the gender of nouns, 
which, as you have already been informed, is a thing 
of indispensable necessity to the learning of French. 

61. In the first place, all nouns that are mascu- 
line in English are masculine in French, and it is the 
same with the feminines ; that is to say, the names 
of sdl males are of the first, and the names of all 
females of the last. But if, as is observed in para- 
graph 54, the Noun relate to a living creature and 
do not express the sex, then the Noun, in French, is 
masculine or feminine, as it may happ^. Thus, 
corbeau (raven) is masculine, and perdrix (par- 
tridge) is feminine ; for, these do not express the 
sex, but merely the kind. When the French Noun 
expresses the sex, as coq (cock), or poule (hen), it is 
masculine or feminine, as in our language. So far 
the French language follows the order of nature ; 
but, it has no neuter gender. It makes every thing 
either a male or a female, as was explained in para- 
graph 55. 

62. To the rule, just given, and according to which 
the names of all males are of the masculine gender 
and those of all females of the feminine gender, 
there are a few seeming exceptions that I must no- 
tice, such as sentineUe, a sentinel, Patrouille, the 
patrol, Garde, a guard of soldiers, Majeste^msiesXy, 
Slaint Michel, the feast of St. Michael. But, in fact, 
it is not the men, but their office or occvpation, and 
the feast of the Saint, that these French words, 
which are feminine, express. 

63. I have one more remark to make before I 
come to my instructions how to proceed to know 
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the genders of other nouns. Some voTds are of 
both genders ; that is to say, they are sometimes 
of one and sometimes of the other. They, like some 
words in English, sometimes mean one thing and 
sometimes another. We, for instance, have jack^ 
the name of a fishy and jack to roast with. The 
French have livre^ a hook^ and livrey dL pound: and, 
with them, the first of these is masculine, and the 
other feminine -, and, accordingly, we must say, le 
livre, in the first case, and la livre in the last. Tliey 
have many of these words of double meaning, but 
the genders of these as well as of all the rest will 
soon be learned by the method that I am now going 
to point out, by telling you what I myself (Qd in 
order to learn the genders. 

(H. I made a paper-book, in the octavo form, and 
divided each page into three columns, by lines 
drawn down the page. Then I took the Dictionary^ 
and wrote down all the Nouns in it When I had 
filled the first column, I bqgan the next, and pro- 
ceeded thus, till I had written down all the Nouns 
in the Dictionary. The Dictionary told me what 
gender each noun was of, and I prefixed to it an 
Article^ either indefinite or definite, corresponding 
with that gender. . It took me about ten days to do 
this ; and I had wasted weeks on the rvles about 
genders without being able to make top or tail of the 
matter. When I had once written every Noun with 
its Article^ I had done a good deal. I then looked 
at this book of my own making forty or fifty times 
over; so that, in a few days, my eye, when I was 
translating from English into French, told me almost 
instantly, whether I was right or wrong as to the gen- 
der. If I had had a master to read to, and had read 
my book to him, the ear, as well as the eye, would 
have assisted me; but, even without such aid, I 
found, in a short time, very little difficulty with re- 
gard to the gender, which presents, beyond all com- 
parison, the most laborious task that we have to 
perform in learning the French language, 

65u But, as I observed just now^ you are not^e^ to 
4* 
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enter on thiB part of your undertaking. This pretc- 
tical part will come by-and-by ; and then I shall 
have again to give you some instructions on the 
subject. I have here been explaining to you the 
nature of the genders^ and showing you how the 
French language differs from ours in respect to 
them. I, therefore, now quit the genders, and go to 
the Numbers, 

66. NUMBERS. We may have to speak of per- 
sons and things that are collected together ; that is 
to say, when there is more of them than one to be 
spoken of. The Noun must, then, have two Num- 
bers, one to be used when we are speaking of a sin- 
gle person or thing, and 'the other, when we are 
speaking of more than one. The Noun has two 
Numbers accordingly ; the one called the singular 
and the other the plural. This latter word means 
helonffing to more. The singular belongs to one, 
the pTursJ to more than one. 

67. The next thing to be considered is, how the 
plural Noun is designated so as to be distinguish- 
ed from the singular. This is generally done, in 
English, by adding an s to the singular ; as day, 
days. And the very same is the general rule in 
French ; as chien, chiens. But, in both languages, 
there are some exceptions to this general rule. The 
exceptions are not very numerous ; and may, with 
proper industry, be soon pretty well fixed in the 
mind. In English, when the singular Noun ends 
in ch, sh, 8, or x, there requires es to be added to form 
the plural, as church, churches. A singular ending in 
y changes the y into ies to form the plural ; as quali- 
ty, qualities ; but, if a vowel immediately precede 
the y, you only add an « ; as day. days. Singulars 
ending in/ generally change the/ into ves to make 
the plural. S<J»ne few Nouns have their plural in 
n; as oxen. Some few Nouns have no singular 
number, and some have no plural ; as, tongs and 
gold. Nouns expressing moral qualities and feel- 
ings have generally no plural; sahonesty, meekness. 
Some few Nouns form their plural by changing 
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several of the letters of which the singular is com- 
posed ; as moiise, mice ; goose, geese. And a few 
are the same words in both numbers, as deer and 
sheep. 

68. Such is the case with regard to our English 
Nouns ; and this is much about the case with the 
French Nouns. But, let me observe here, that the 
irregularity in one language is not found, except by 
mere chance, in the same word as in the other lan- 
guage. There are Five Rules for forming the plu- 
rals of French Nouns ; the first is the general rule ; 
the rest form exceptions to it. 
Rule 1. The plural is formed by adding an « to 
the singular ; as chieri^ dog, ckiens, dogs. This 
is the general nde. 
Rule 2. Nouns ending in s, or x, are the same in 
both numbers ; as unJUs, a son ; deuxJUs, two 
sons ; ttne ?iota?, a nut ; trois noix, three nuts. 
Rule 3. Nouns ending in nt drop the t and take 
the s ; as wn engagement, one engagement ; 
qtuUre engagement, four engagements. But, 
observe, if the word have but one syllable, the ( 
is retained ; as, une dent, one tooth, cinq dents, 
five teeth. Yet there are cent, hundred, and 
tout, the whole, which follow the rule. 
Rule 4. Nouns ending in au, eau, eu, oeu, ieu, ou. 
form their plurals by tdcing an x, instead 
of an 8 ; as, un chapeau, a hat, deux chapeauxy 
two hats ; un chou, a cabbage, deux choux, two 
cabbages. But, there are these exceptions with 
regard to Nouns ending in ou ; namely, 

fou, fiwl. 

matou, a he cat. 

hibou, owL 

loup garou, a ferocioiu 



cou, neck, 

trou, hole, 

clou, nail, 

filou, pickpocket, 

iicouy nalter. 



These follow the general rule, and make hi 
their plurals, cous, trous, clous, and so on. 
Rule 5. Nouns ending in al and ail change these 
letters into aux to form their plural ; as, un 
mal, an evil, plusieura maux, many evils ^ un 
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travail, a work; pluaieiirs travaux, many 
works. But, there are these exceptions as to 
Nouns ending in al: bal, ball (or dance) ; pal, 
pale in heraldry ; cal, callous skin ; camaval, 
carnival ; res'ol, regale ; all which follow the 
general rule, and take simply an s for the for- 
mation of the plural, as un bal, a ball ; tr&is beds, 
three balls ; and so on. The following nouns, 
ending in ail, follow the general rule, and form 
their plurals by adding an « to the singulars. 



attirail, splendid train, 

carnail, a priest's dresa. 

detail, detail. 

€vantail, fan. 

^pouvantail, scare-crow. 



gouvemail, helm, 

mail, maiL 

portail, portal, 

serail, seraglio. 



Besides these rules, with their exceptions, it is to 
be observed that there are several nouns which have 
no plural^ and several which have no sir^vlar ; as 
honheur, happiness, and hardes, clothes. The names 
of different sorts of grain, of herbs, oi flesh, and of 
metals, have seldom any plurals in either language ; 
and the things which nature, or art, have made 
double, or in inseparable numbers, can seldom take 
nouns in the singular form. Then, there are some 
nouns so irregidar as not to admit of being reduced 
to any thing like rule ; as, (eH^ eye ; yeux, eyes. 

69. It would be useless to give lists of these here, 
because such lists could only tend to load the me- 
mory. The above rules are quite sufficient for all 
purposes, connected with the formation of the plu- 
ral of nouns. They are clear and short, and will, 
if written down by j^ou several times, not fail to be 
a competent guide. You will observe that it is un- 
necessary to swell out a book of this kind with mat- 
ters that are fully explained in the Dictionary, If, 
for instance, you want to know what eye is in French, 
the Dictionary says ceil; and, lest you should think, 
that the plural is formed by adding an s to the sin- 
gular, the Dictionary tells you that the plural of ceil 
is yeiix. This is the true way of learning, with 
respect to numbers and genders, all that cannot be 
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Tednced to short and certain rule. I mnst make a 
remark here relative to. the manner of writing the 
above tables. The rules of grammar require, that 
there should he a capital letter to begin the word, 
which comes next after a full point. I have not ob- 
served this rule in the tables and conjugations, be- 
cause it would have been, in some cases, inconve- 
nient in point of space. 

70. CASES. The word case, as used in teaching 
grammar, means state, situation, or position, A 
noun may be, at different times, in different states, 
or situations, with regard to other nouns in the 
same sentence. For instance, a noun may be the 
name of a man who strikes a horse, or of one who 
possesses a horse, or of one whom a horse kicks. 
These different situations or states, are called cases. 
You will presently see the necessity of this division 
of the situations of nouns into cases ; for, you will 
find, that articles and some other words, used along 
with the nouns, vary their form to agree with the 
different cases of the nouns. Therefore, this is a 
matter of great importance, and requires great care 
and attention. 

71. In the Latin language each noun has several 
different endin^rs in order to denote the different 
cases in which it may be. In our language there is 
but one of the cases of nouns which is expressed, or 
denoted, by a change in the ending of the noun. In 
the French, there is no such change to denote the 
case ; and this you will see explained presently. 

72. There are three cases : the Nominative, the 
Possessive, and the Objective, The word nominal- 
tive means naming ; the word possessive means re- 
lating to possession ; the wora objective means re- 
lating to objects, 

73. A noun is in the Nominative case, when it 
names, or points out, a person or thing, which does 
something or is something; as, Richard strikes, 
Richard is good. And, ol»ierve, it is the same in 
French ; as, Richard /roppe, Richard est bon. 

74. A noun is in the Possessive case^ whem it de- 
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notes a person or thing which possesses some other 
person or thing, or when there is one of the persons 
or things belonging to the other ; as Richard's hat, 
the niotmtain^s top, the nation's fleet. And, here 
you see that change in the eliding of our English 
nouns, spoken of in paragraph 71. But, observe, 
this change is not absolutely necessary. We may 
always do without it if we please > for^ tJie hat of 
Richard is the same thing as Rhchard?s hat, in 
French there is no such change : there we say, le 
chapeau de Richard, le haul de la tiwntQgne, la 
flotte dela nation, 

75. A noun is in the Objective case, when the per- 
son or thing that it expresses, or denotes, is the o&- 
ject, or end, of some act or of some movement, as, 
Kichard strikes Peter ; Richard gives a blow to Per- 
ter; Richard goes after Peter; falsehood leads to 
mischief; idleness is the nurse of vice. Here you 
see, that all these nouns in the objective case, that is to 
say Peter*, mischief and vice, are the object, the end, 
or the effect, of something done or felt by some other 
person, or thing, which is in the nominative case. 

76. It would be useless to talk about these cases, 
seeing that the form or spelling of the noun is the 
same in all the cases ; but, when we come to the 
pronouns and verbs, you will soon find the necessity 
of attending very carefully to the cases of the nouns ; 
that is to say, when we come to use the nouns along 
with the pronouns and the verbs ; and this is, as you 
will find, more strikingly true in French than in 
English. But, before we come to them we have to 
speak of the use of the definite article, the treating 
of which was, in paragraph 50, put off until we 
should come to the place where we now are. 

77. Read Letter V. all through again, carefully, 
and then proceed with me. You see our definite 
Article, tjU, never changes its form, but that the 
French Article, le, changes its form many times ; 
and, as we have now spoken of the branches, gen- 
ders, numbers and cases of Nouns, you will the bet- 
ter understand me as I describe the mode of varying 
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the form of the Article ; for in French, the Article 
varies its form to agree with these various circnm- 
stances in the noun. Sometimes the French arti- 
cle is used before proper names, and sometimes not. 
We say France is a great kingdom ; Jire burns. 
But, they say La France est un grand royaume ; le 
feu brole. We say, speaking of mankind, Man ; 
they say, /' Homme, This, however, will be fully 
explained by-and-by, and especially when we come 
to the SyntaXy where we shall see how the article 
is to be used in sentences : at present I have only to 
show you how it varies its form to agree with the 
nouns before which it is placed. 

78. The article must agree with the noun in gen- 
der. You have been told, in paragraph 55, that 
panier (basket) is masculine, and that table (table) 
IS feminine. Now, then, of these two nouns the 
first takes the masculine article le, and the second 
the feminine article la. But this, you will observe, 
is only in the singular numbet'; for, if the number 
be plural J the article is les, whether the noun be 
masculine or feminine. This is not, however, al- 
ways the case ', for if the noun begin with a vowel, 
or with an h mute (not sounded), the e, or the a, is 
omitted in the article, a mark of Elision is put over 
the place of the c, or the a, and the V is put before 
singular nouns of both genders; as Voreiller, the 
pillow, which is masculine ; and Pdme, the soul, 
which is feminine. These four nouns take the Ar- 
ticle as follows: 



le panier, the basket, 

la table, the table. 

I'oreiller, the pillow. 

I'arae, the soul. 



lea paniers^ the baskets, 

lea tables, the tables, 

lea oreillera, the pillows, 

les S.mes, the souls. 



The h mute is, in this respect, like the vowels, 
Ufieure (hour), which is feminine, and Vhonneur 
(honour), which is masculine, both take the Article 
in the same form ; but, if the h be not mute, that is 
to say, if it be sounded in speaking, you must put 
the le or the la agreeably to the gender ; as le hibou 
(the owl) and la hache (the axe). But observe. 
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that, in all instances, the article for the plural is lei, 
79. We are now going to see how this definite 
French article unites itself with the little words de 
(of) and d (to). In paragraph 49 I have called it, 
when thus used, a compound. De and a are prepo- 
sitionsj as you have seen in paragraph 38, which 
you will now look at again. De sometimes means 
from., and d sometimes has a meaning different from 
that of to ; but, used before nouns, they generally 
answer to our of and to. In speaking of a basket, 
instead of saying de le panier, we must say, du 
panier ; thus, this one word du answers to our two 
words, of the. But, if we are using a noun of the femi- 
nine gender, we must not say dw, but dela. Then, 
again, if the noun begin with a vowel, or an h mute, it 
must, whether it be of the masculine or of the femi- 
nine gender, have the deV; and in every instance, the 
plural noun takes des for of the. Let us here take the 
same four nouns that we took in the last paragraphs. 



du panier, of the basket, 
de fa table, of the table, 
de Poreiller, of the pillow, 
de Pime, of the soul. 



dee panierts of the baskett. 
dee tables, of the tables, 
des oreillerfl^ of the pillows, 
des imefl^ of the soula 



What was said in the last paragraph, about the h 
mute, applies here also ; and we, therefort^}, say, de 
V heure, de V honneur, du hibou, and de I t'^ache. 

80. In like manner the French Article m -t^ itself 
with the preposition d (to). In speaking of a basket 
instead of saying d le panier, we must say au panier ; 
that is to say, to the basket. But, if our noun be of 
the feminine gender, we must use the two words ; 
we must not say au, but d la. Then, as in the case 
of du comes the same rule about the h mute ; and, 
in the plural number, be the gender as it may, at^is 
the word that answers to our to the. Therefore, the 
four nouns which we have already had twice before 
U8, will again come before us, thus : 



au paoiir, to the basket 

k la table, to the table. 

Ik I'oreiller, to the pillow. 

ik VAme^ to the muL 



aux paniera^ to the baskets, 
aux tables, to the tablet, 
aux oreillenn^ to the pillows^ 
•ux tiDMt to tho lOUlib ^ 
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Bear in mind what was said, at the close of the last 
paragraph, about the h mute and the h sounded ; 
and then you will perceive, that we must say, d 
Pheure, d Phonneur, au hibou, d la hacke, 

81. Now, if you pay strict attention to the three 
last paragraphs i if you read them over in the man- 
ner that I have directed, and write them down on 
paper, you will soon see no difficulty in the matter, 
though the French Article is applied to the Nouns 
in so many forms, while ours always retains the 
same form ; laid though in some of the instances 
above given, the French say in one word what we 
say in tico. Let me go, here, a little out of my way, 
in order to inform you, that you will find the like 
of this to a ffreat extent by-and-by. We say, to 
write^ to read, and the like ; but tney say, icrire^ 
lire. We say, you loill write ; but they say, vous 
ecrirez ; making use of two words where we make 
use of three. The reason of this will appear very 
clearly to you by-and-by; but the thing itself I 
have just mentioned here, to guard you against ex- 
pecting to find the two languages answering each 
other word/or word, 

82. But, we have not yet done with the use of 
the Article with nouns. As far as relates to common 
nouns, taken in a definite sense ; that is to say, when 
we are speaking of particular persons or things by 
names common to all of the kind, the above rules 
make all clear enough. But, there are three other 
views to take of the use of the Article with nouns j 
first, when the noun is the name of persons or 
things, of whom or of which there is but one in the 
universe, or when it is the name of a species or 
sort; second, when the noun is a proper name; 
third, when the noun means a part, or parcel^ or 
quantity of any thing. In all these respects, the 
use of the French articles differs greatly from that 
of -the English ; and this will be seen in the three 
following paragraphs, to which I must beg you to 
pay strict attention. 

9^ When there is but one of the kind in the 
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Universe, we, in English, sometimes make use of 
the Article with the noun, and sometimes not. We 
say, God, Christ, heaven, hell. The French say, 
Dieu; but, they say, le Christ, leciel, Venfer. They, 
as well as we, say la rn.er, the sea, Vair, the air, la 
terre, the earth, le soleil, the sun, la lun/i, the moon.- 
This is, however, a matter of such limited extent 5 
there are so few nouns of this description, that yon 
will very soon learn to avoid errors in applying the? 
article to them. But, when nouns are the names of 
whole species or sorts, the manner o# applying the 
article in French is very different frwn that of ap- 
plying it in English. We sometimes, in English, 
in speaking of animals, make use of the singular 
number to express a whole kind, and then we use 
the article ; as, tJie clog" is faithful ; and, the French 
do the same ; as, le chien est fidele. Just take a 
look, for a moment, at paragraph 54, where this 
matter was before spoken of. In speaking of man- 
kind, we do not use the article. We say, for in- 
stance, man is the master of other animals. The 
French say Phom^we. They adhere to the use of 
the article in every such case. We, generally, in 
speaking of kinds, which consist of individtials, 
animate or inanimate, make use of the plural num- 
ber, and, in such cases, use no article ; as baskets 
are useful, owls catch mice. But, the French al- 
ways put the article ; as, les paniers sont utiles^ les 
hibous attrappent les souris. We sometimes, in- 
deed, make use of the article in cases that appear 
to be like these ; but, it is when we do not mean the 
wJwle of a kind. We say, for instance, ths apples 
are dear, the owls are numerous, this year. But, 
here we do not mean to speak of the whole of the 
kinds ; but of the apples and of the owls that come 
somewhat within our observation or knowledge. 
The French make no distinctions of this sort : thev 
always put the article. We, when we have to speak 
of things, the kinds of which admit not of individu- 
ality, such aa sugar, water, wine, beer and the like, 
da not use the article \ as 8Ug€a' is eweet. But^ tiie 
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French always use it ; as le sucre est doux. We, 
as in the case of the apples^ just mentioned, some- 
times use the article before these nouns expressing 
masses; but the French always^ do it. It is the 
same with regard to the nouns expressing the feel- 
ings and qualities of the mind, the virtues, the vices, 
and so forth. We say, for instance, friendship, 
shame, anger ; they say, /'amitie, la honte, la colere. 

8i. Next, as to proper names. You have seen 
in paragraph 53, what proper names or nouns are. 
Just read that paragraph over. once more, before 
you go on further with this. Now, then, observe ; 
we do not use articles before proper names of hu- 
man beings, nor before proper names giwn to ani- 
mals of any sort. We sometimes make use of a 
sort of po3tic licence, and say the Swifts, or the 
Ractnes ; meaning men of the stamp of those cele- 
brated writers ; and, in the same sort of way, we 
say a Swift, or a Racine. The French do the same ; 
but, tliis is a mere Ikienco, and has nothing to do 
with Grammar. But, the French use the article 
with the proper names of countries, and in many 
other instances, when we do not ; as you will find 
more fully explained, when you come to the Syn- 
taa: of Articles. 

85. We now come to the noun, when used to ex- 
press a part, a parcel, or a quantity of persons, or 
things; and here the difference between the two 
languages is very great. We, generally, in these 
cases, make use of the word sowe; as, give me some 
wine ; give me some beer ; give mo some apples. 
But the French know nothing at all of the word 
.some, used in this sense. Their word qiielque an- 
:swers to our some; but, they do not use it in the 
manner here spoken of. They use the article, united, 
as we have above seen it, with the preposition de 
(of), according to the gender and number of tho 
,noun ; thus : 

Give me eovfie wine, Donnez-moi du vin. 
Give me sorne beer, Donnez-moi de la bidre. 

Give me some apples, Donnez-moi des pommes. 
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That is to say, give me a part or quantity of the 
wine, and so on. But, observe, when there is an 
adjective that comes bejfore the noun, the article is 
left out, and the preposition de (o'f ) only is used ; as, 

• 

Gi^e me some good wine, Donnez-moi de bon vin. 
Give me aorne good beer, Donnez-moi de bonne bidre. 
Give me some good applee^ Donnez-moi de bonnes pommefl. 

The reason is, you see, the adjective changes to 
agree with the noun in gender and number ; and, 
therefore, the article is not wanted. Here we have, 
fflve me of good wine; and so on, and not ofthess 
m the former cases. But, observe again, if the ad- 
jective cone after the noun ; then the article must 
be used ; as, 

Give me some red wine, Donnez-moi du vin rouge. 
Give me some strong beer, Donnez-moi de la hiire forte. 
Give me some ripe apples^ Donnez-moi des pommea mitres. 

That is to say, word for word : give me of the wine 
red; give me of the beer strong; give me of the 
apj^es rive. And, strange as this seems to our ears, 
a Frencnman would not understand you if you 
were to say, Donnez-moi quelque rouge vin. Nay, 
if you were to say rouge vin, forte biere, and m-Hres 
pommes, he would wonder what you meant. Yet, 
this is what you naturally would say, unless you 
were taught the principles and rules of Grammar. 

86. I have now gone through the Etymology of 
the Noun. I have considered it in its Branches, its 
Genders, its Numbers and its Cases ; and I have, 
towards the close of this Letter, given an explana- 
tion of the use of the Article, which I could not so 
well give, until I had laid before you an account of 
the Noun. I shall, in the next letter, proceed to the 
Etymology of the Pronoun; but, before you enter 
on that, I beg you to read once more, very atten* 
tively, all the foregoing Letters, 
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LETTER VII. 

etymology op pronouns. 

My dear Richard, 

87. la paragraph 34, 1 described to you, in 
general terms, the nature and use of Pronouns. 
We are now going to treat of the Etymology of this 
sort of words : that is to say, we are going to see 
how they vary their farms to suit themselves to 
the various circumstances in which they may be 
wanted to be used ; and this variation of form we 
shall find much more extensive in the French than 
in the English Pronouns. 

88. There are five Classes of Pronouns : the 
Personal; the Possessive; the Relative; the De- 
monstrative ; and the Indeterminate, For you, in 
this early stage of your study, to be able to distin- 
guish these Classes one from the other, is impossi- 
ble. You will be able to do this by-and-by ; but, 
it is necessary for me to make the division into 
Classes here ; because I shall have, almost directl}', 
to speak of Pronouns under these different de- 
nominations. 

89. PERSONAL PRONOUNS are those which 
take the place of nouns. This office is, indeed, per- 
formed by all Pronouns, and hence comes their 
name. But, the other pronouns do not supply the 
place of nouns in the same way, and in a manner 
so complete. There are Three Persons: for m- 
stance, " /am writing to you about /iiw." You see, 
then, that the pronoun which represents the person 
that speaks is in ihejirst person ; that which stands 
in the place of the name of the person who is spo- 
ken to, is in the second person; and that which 
stands in the place of the name of the person spo- 
ken of, is in the third person. This circumstance 
of person is a matter to be strictly attended to: 
because, as you will by-and-by see, the verbs vary 
their endings to correspond with the person of the 

pronoun. 

5* 



i 
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90. Pronouns of the FiTst and Second Person 
vary their form to express number^ and those of the 
Third Person to express gender also. And here 
we come to a comparison between the English and 
the French in this respect. 

PERSON. SINGULAH. VLVVLAZ. 

Ist- 1, je. we, nous. 

2d thoa, til. you, vous. 

3d Masculine, he, il. they, its. 

Feminine, she, elle. they, ellea. 

Neuter . . it tliey. 

Thus, you see, as was explained in paragraphs 64 
and 55, the French have no neuter gender. All, 
with them, is male or female ; so that they have no 
word to answer to our it ; nor have they any use 
for such a word. In speaking of a man, we say, Tie 
is ; of a stick, it is : but, they have il est, in both 
cases. Besides this, you see, that, in the third per- 
son plural, we have only our they^ whether we speak 
of males, females, or neuters. But they have a 
change in their pronoun to agree with the gender 
of the nouns that the pronouns represent. Whether 
we speak of males or of females, or of neuters, we 
say they are, but the French, in speaking of males, 
say Us sont, and, of females, elles sont. 

91. Besides the Number and Gender^ there is the 
Case to be considered in these personal pronouns. 
In paragraphs, from 72 to 77 inclusive, I explained 
the nature of the cases; and I there apprized you, 
that, when you came to the fironoun^ you woula 
find, that it had different endings^ or, rather, that 
it assumed different forms, to accord with the dif- 
ferent cases : as, /, me, ^^, him ; and so on. The 
following table will exhibit the difference between 
the English and the French, in this respect ; but, 
there will still remain much to be explained. 

Per9<m. 

Ist 

2d 

Sd Masculine, 

Feminine, 

Neuter, . . 

Before we go to the Plural Number, we must pay a 
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Nominative. Possessive. 


Objective. 


L je. of me, de mot, 
tnou, tu. of thee, de toi. 


me, me, moi. 
thee, te, toi. 


he, il. of him, de lui. 


him, le, lui. 


she, elle. of her, d'elle. 


her, la,elle,lui. 


tt of it. 


it 
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little attention to this table. Yon have been told 
about the numbers and genders before; but here 
you see new changes to designate the cases, and you 
see, that these changes are not nearly so frequent 
in English as in Fren^. You see, in the objective 
<5ase, me and mot for our me ; you see le and hd 
for our him; you see la and lui for our her 
^ow, sometimes the one of these is used and some- 
times the other. When the one ought to be used, 
and when the other, the Syntax of Pronouns will 
teach you ; but, let me just give you an example 
here. Donnez-mot le b^ton que Jean m^ donna 
hier. That is, give me the stick that John gave m>e 
yesterday. The Syntax will teach you why it 
ought to be mm in one place and me in the other. 
Tou see.Ze and la in this table, answering to our 
him and Jier ; and this may puzzle you, because you 
have seen so much of the le and la as Articles. But 
I observed to you before, in paragraph 43, that 
'words frequently belonged to two parts of speech ; 
or, rather, that, though containing the same letters, 
they were, in different situations, different words. 
Example : Envoyez ici le messager que je le recom- 
pense. That is, send hither the messenger that I 
may reward him. Again : Prenez la jument et 
mettez la dans la basse-<:our. Take the mare and 
put h-er in t?ie yard. Here the word la comes three 
times : twice it is an article, answering to our th^, 
and once a pronoun, answering to our Jier, For 
some time, you will think that this is very strange^ 
and that this French is an odd sort of language. 
The French think just the same of ours, till they 
understand it ; and, you will find, by-ana-by, that 
it is all precisely as it ought to be, and that it would 
be odd indeed, if it were any thing other than that 
which it is. We now come to the plural number. 

FLITSAL MtrmXR. 

Person, Nominattve. Poaaessive. (Xrfeetive, 

let . . . we, ntms. of ns, denoua. ns, noua. 

2d . . . you, f>otui. of you, devoua. you, voua. 

8dMas., they, ila,eux. of them, d'eux. them, lea, leuTf aur. 

Fern., they, ellea. of them, d'ellea, ihemt lea, leur, elks' 

Neati they. <rf'tliem. 
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Here seems to be a pretty confusion ; for here is 
our they sometimes answered by 7/*, then by eu^^ 
and both in the masculine. Then our them is some- 
times lea and sometimes leur^ in both genders ; and 
then, it is eux in one gender, and elles in the other. 
Here, too, we see Vie plural article les^ answering 
to our them. But, all this, puzzling as it is to you 
at present, will become perfectly piain, by-and-by. 
You will be told, for instance, that, when the verb 
signifies communication from one person or thing 
to another^ it takes leur^ and that^ when it signifies 
something done to an object, it takes les^ or eiix or 
eUes^ as the case may be. Speaking of cattle, we 
should say mettez-/^5 dans la basse-cour et donnez 
leur du foin. Put them in the yard and give them 
some hay. That is to say, give to thew some hay. 

92. Once more let me remind you, that you must 
not be at all surprised at what appears to you to be 
a strange placing of the French words. You must 
get this surprise out of your mind, as soon as pos- 
sible, and learn to think, that it is right, that one 
language should differ thus from another. Remem- 
ber also what I have said about the same letters not 
always making the same word. For instance, the 
leur that you see here means to them ; but, it means, 
in other cases, their. In the first instance, it is a 
personal pronoun ; in the latter, a possessive pro- 
noun. Pay attention to this, or it will cause you to 
waste your time. 

93. Before I go to the next class of Pronouns, let 
me observe, that the second person singular, ^w, foi, 
te, answering to our thon and thce^ are not used in 
French much more than our thou and thee are in 
English. Something more they are indeed ; for 
the French thmi little children and also very low 
people. Tliey do it, too, when upon terms of very 
great familiarity. But, generally speaking, they, 
like us, use the second person plural, instead of the 
second person singular ; and, as we say you instead 
of thou^ they say vous instead of tu. The same 
may be observed as to thy and thir^je^ of which you 
will see more presentiy. 
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94. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. These do not 
Indeed take the place of nouns ; but, as they come 
immediately from the Personal Pronouns, it is bet- 
ter to place them here ths« any where else. They 
are unaffected by ccae^ because they have nouns 
Always with them expressed or understood. They 
Are as follows : 

PBBaON. SmOXTLAB PSRSOIC. PLVRAL nOUOW. 

1st my, moriy ma, mea. our, notre, not. 

2d thy, ton, ta, tea. your, Totrc, vm. 

Sd Masculine, his, son, aa, aea. their, ieur, leura. 

Feminine, her, son, sty aea. their, Uutf leura. 

Neuter, . . its. their. 

Here you see a great many changes of the French 
pronoun ; and you see, that our one word my, for 
instance, has three words by either of which it may 
be answered. But, observe, our possessive pro- 
nouns acfree in number and gender (where they 
meddle with gender) with the noun which is the 
possessor ; whereas the French possessive pronoun 
pays no attention to the possessor, but agrees in 
number and gender with the persons or things pos^ 
sessed. Thus, while we say, in English, my father, 
m.y mother, my brothers, my sisters ; the French 
say, mon pere, ma mere, mes freres, mes soeurs. If 
we have to speak of a Master's maid-servant and 
of a Mistress's man-servant, we must say, his mmd 
and her man. But, the French must say, sa ser- 
"vante and son domestique. So that, you will re- 
member, the gender, as stated in the above table, 
applies to the Engltsh only. The French possess- 
ive pronoun forms itself by a rule wholly different 
from ours. It agrees in number and gender with 
the person or thing that is possessed, and not that is 
the possessor. But, you will further observe, that, 
in the plural number of things possessed, the French 
possessive pronouns take no notice of gender. I 
say, mes mains, my hands, and mes bras, my arms, 
though the first is feminine and the last masculine. 
Neither, you see, is gender taken any notice of in 
the plural persons, though the things possessed be 
in the singular. I must say, mon chien, my dog. 
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ma poiile, my hen ; but, I must say, notre chien 
and notre poule. The same remark applies to votre 
and leur, your and their. 

95. But, there are some of these possessive pro- 
nouns, which stand without the noun. They refer 
immediately to it indeed ; but they do not go di- 
rectly before it, like the others. Such as mine and 
yours; as, whose pen is that? It is mine. Thus, 
the pronoun, though it directly refers to the noun, 
and denotes possession, does not come directly be- 
fore it. These, in French, take the article; and, in 
the above case, in answer to the question about the 
pen, I must answer, la mienne ; and not call it sim- 
ply mine. As theipronouns must take the article, 
the article must agree with them, in number and 
gender, as with the nouns, as before shown in the 
Etymology of nouns. These pronouns themselves 
vary their form to express both number and gender 
in the three persons singular, and to express num- 
ber in the three persons plural ; as follows ; 

SINGULAR POSSESSION. PLURAL POSSESSION. 

Maacutine. Feminine. Masculine. Feminine, 

mine, le mien, la mienne, 

thine, le tien, la tienne, 

his, le sicn, la sienne, 

hera, le sien, la sit^nne, 

oura, le ndtre, la notre, 

yours, le votre, la vjtre, 

theirs, le leur, la leur , les leurs, les leurs. 

The Article is applied to these exactly as to nouns, 
and according to the instructions in paragraphs from 
78 to 83 inclusive. Thus we say, du mien, de la 
mienne, des miens, des miennes, au mien, d la 
mienne, aua: miens and oirx miennes ; and so on, 
throughout the whole of these pronouns, precisely 
as in the case of nouns, so amply explained in the 
paragraphs just referred to. Once more, before I 
quit these possessive pronouns, let me again remind 
you, that whenever they express gender, it is the 
gender of the thing possessed ; and not tne gender 
of the possessor. 

06. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. The following 
pronouns are called relative, because they, gene* 



les mipos, les miennei, 

les tiens, les tiennes, 

les siens, les siennei. 

Ins siens, les siennes, 

les notres, les nOtres, 

les vulres, les vOtres, 
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rally relate to the nouns which have gone before 
in the sentence. Indeed all pronouns relate to nouns. 
But, it is useful to put them in classes, and, there- 
fore, this appellation is given to these pronouns 
which follow. The Bdatives^ in English, are trAo, 
which, that, and what, in some cases. Who becomes 
whose and whom * tne other three do not change 
their form. The French Relatives are qui, leqt^j 
quoi ; and some others that I shall mention pre^ 
«ently. We, in some cases, use who and that indif- 
ferently for persons and things. Which we apply 
only to things. These relative Pronouns of the 
two languages answer to each other thus : 



whom, que, qui. 
which, qui, que, lequel. 
what, quoi, que, quel. 



who, qui. 

that, qui, que. 

whoae, de qui, dont. 
cf whom, de qui, dont. 

This is not the place for me to go into a detail of 
the cases, when one of these is to be used, and when 
the other. That will be done when I come to the 
Syntax of Pronouns, after I shall have gone through 
the Etymology of Verbs ; for we must speak of 
these, when we are giving instructions for the pro- 
per use of the pronouns. It seems, at first sight, 
that there must be great difficulty here. But yeu 
will find that all these difficulties gradually disap- 
pear ; and, at last, you will wonder that they ever 
appeared to be diffiicuities. 

97. None of the above pronouns, except quel and 
lequel, change their form to express number and 
gender. These two do it thus ; 



MASCULINE. 

quel, _ quels. 



quelle, quellee. 
laquelle, lesquellea. 



lequel, lesquela. 

The former does not take the articAC. It mereljr 
lakes the preposition. But the latter takes the arti- 
cle, and joins it to itself. 



de quel, de quels. 

It quel, 2l quels. 

duquel, deequela. 

auqueli auxquelft 



de quelle, de quelles. 

Sl quelle, \ quelles. 

deiaquelle, deBquellea 

i laqiielle^ auzqaellei. 
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96. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS are tjiose 
which point out persons or things in contradistinc- 
tion to others. Ours are this^ these, thai, those, and, 
sometimes what: as, this is the man whom I wanted 
to see ; those are the books which I wish you to 
read. The French have one pronoun of this sort^ 
from which all the rest appear to come ; and that is^ 
CBy which, according to circumstances, means^, thi9 
or thut. It becomes cet before a singular noun mas- 
culine, beginning with a vowd or an h mute ; cette 
before all feminine nouns in the singular ; and cer 
before all plural nouns of both genders. But, be- 
sides this, several other pronouns grow out of this 
one, and assume a great variety of forms to fit them- 
selves for various situations and circumstances* 
The following table presents all these variations. 



MasctUiTie, 
ce or cet, 
celui, 
celui-ci, 
celui-lii, 



SIKQUZAH. 

Feminine, 



this, or that, 
he, or that, 
this. 
that. 



cette, 
oelle, 
celle-ci, 
celle-lll, 



this, or that 
she, or that 
thisL 
that 



FLUBAL. , 

Feminine, 

cea. these, or theses 



celies, those^ 

celles-ci, these, 
cellea-li^ those. 



MtueuUne, 

ces, these, or fihose. 

ceux, ^ those, 

ceux-ci, these. 

ceux-1^ those. 

Besides these, there are ceci and cela; ce is some- 
times put before qui and qiie, mining this that ; as^ 
ce que vous dites; this that you say; or, as we 
should expresi^pit, that which you say. All these 
pronouns take the preposition de and ({before them 
occasionally ; but, not the article. Observe, I beg 
yoUj the little words, cr and Id (the latter with an 
accent to distinguish it from the article.) TJiese you 
see, are added to some of these pronouns. Ci means 
here^ and Id means there. So that, taken literally, 
cdui-ci means this here, and cdui4d means this 
there. There is, in fact, precisely this same mean- 
ing in cect and oefo; only the two fonner acUnit of 
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variation to answer the purposes of number and 
gender, and the two latter do not. 

99. INDETERMINATE PRONOUNS make the 
last class of words of this Part of Speech, and, with 
my remarks on them, I shall conclude my Lietter 
on the Etymology of Pronouns. Amongst the most 
important of the Indeterminate Pronouns are fe, en, 
y^ on^ and se. These are words of great use in 
French ; and properly speaking, we have, in Eng- 
lish, nothing that answers to some of them. We 
sometimes, indeed, say, one is pleased, one hears^ 
one thinks, and th« like \ but this is not the French 
on, nor is it congenial to our language. And, then, 
when we say one^ssdj, it is seldom in the way that 
the French use their se ; besides the se becomes «oi, 
in many cases, and is a most prevalent and efficient 
word in the French language. Therefore I must 
not attempt to give you the English of these words 
here ; but, request you to bear them in mind as 
things to be explained in the Syntcuc of Pronouns. 
I shall now give you a list of cdl the Indeterminate 
Pronoims ; and, you will see, that, though there are 
no variations in the form of the English pronouns 
of this class, it is far otherwise with those of the 
French. Some^ indeed, you wiU find without varia- 
tions of form ; but the greater part vary their form 
to express gender as well as number. 



SINOULAR. 



PLURAL. 



All, 

both, 
eitheFi 
neitheri 
one another, 

■omebody, ) 
or > 

some one^ ) 

everybody, i 
or > 

everyone^ ) 

nobody, 

none^ 



Maac 
tout, 
I'unetl'aa- 

tre^ 
Ponoal'ftU' 

tre, 
niVunni 

Paatre. 
Pun l'aa> 

tre, 

quelqa'nn, 
cfaaeun, 



Fern. 
toute, 
I'une et l'aa« 

tre, 
I'une oul*au- 

tre, 
ni I'une ni 

I'autre, 
I*une I'autre, 



quelqu'une. 



chacone, 



Mctac. 
tous, 
les una et les 

autres, 
les una on les 

autres, 
ni les uns ni 

lea autres, 
les uns les 

autres, 

quelqae8>unB, 



Fern, 
toutes. 
lesunesetles 

autres. 
les unes ou 

les autres. 
ni les unes 
ni les autres. 
les unes les 

autres. 

quelqaes-uneg 
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ancon^ 
nol, 



Iancune, 
null& 
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whoever, ) 
wluttever, 

nobody, 

manj, 

nothing, 
it, 

BO, 

or 
such. 
Of it, 
of him, 
of her, 
of them, 
to it, 
to him, 
to her, 
to them, 
one, 
they, 
we, 
people, 
self, 

or 
selves. 



BINOVLAB. 

Maac. 



rem. 



PLURAI. 



qniconqae, 

quelconque, 

personne, 

plusieoTB, 

rien, 

le. ^ 



Singular Number only, and of both 
genders. 



Plural Number only, and of both 

genders. 
Singular Number only, and of both 

genders. 



en. 



» These never change their forms. 



on. 



se. which sometimes becomes •ot*. 



his IS 



100. This is a ibrmidable list ; but it will be over- 
come by industry and patience. Some of these 
words are not always pronouns ; and, as to the last 
five^ they have by some, been called relative pro- 
nouns, while others have called them personal ^xo- 
nouns. They do not appear to me to belong to 
either of those classes ; but seem to come undei the 
appellation given to this class. However, it signi- 
fies not much how we class them, so that we learn 
the use of them ; so that we get at their true mean- 
ing, and learn how to apply them ; on what occa- 
sions to use them, and how to place them in sen- 
tences. To teach us this must be the business of 
the Syntax. 
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LETTER Vin. 

bttmoloot of adjeotivbs. 

Mt dear Richard, 

101. Turn to paragraph 35 ; for, there yon 
will find my description of this part of speech. Ha- 
ving read that paragraph, you will now learn the 
difference between our Adjectives and those of the 
French, and this difference you will find to be great 
indeed. Our adjective is, in all its difierent situa- 
tions, the same in f(yrm ; that is, composed of the 
same letters^ except where its form is changed to 
express degrees in the qualities, the properties, or 
the dimensions, of the nouns to which it is applied : 
as, a greaJt man, a greater man, the greatest man. 
This is all that our adjectives change their form to 
accomplish. Sometimes we mark these degrees of 
comparison by the help of the words m(yre and mxist; 
and we can always do it if we like : as a great man, 
a mare great man, the moat great man. This is 
not done generally, when our adjectives are words 
of one or two syllables ; but, it is when they are longer 
words: as a deplorable event, a more deplorable 
event, or a most def^orable event. In this respect, 
the French language is still more simple than ours; 
for, it, almost always^ marks the degrees of compa- 
rison in this way : as, un grand homme (a great 
man), un plus grand homme, leptus grand homme. 
There are a few words of very common use with 
regard to which this rule is not followed ; but, what 
I have to say further about the degrees of compari- 
son, I must put off, till I have spoken of the genders 
and numbers of Adjectives. 

102. In paragraph 55, 1 opened this subject ; and 
you will do well to read that paragraph again, toge- 
ther with the two following ones. Indeed, it is ne- 
cessary to read them, as they belong to what I am 
now writing. Thus, you see that, while our adjec- 
tives have no changes of form| except to express the 
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degrees of comparison, no French adjective can be 
used with propriety (except by mere accident) 
unless we know how to change its form to make 
it agree in gender and number with the noun to 
which it relates. Here is another, and a very great 
matter, wholly unknown to our language. Our 
word white, for instance, is always white, whether 
applied to paper, to skin, or to one paper or two 
papers, or one skin or two skins. Not so the French 
word ; that is, papier blanc, peau blanche, papiers 
Uancs, peaux blanches. Now, then, let us see, what 
assistance we can get from rtUes, to enable us to 
perform this very important part of the business of 
speaking and writing French. For, mind, errors in 
this are essential. It will seem strange to you, but, 
it is a fact, that, if you were to say, papier blanche, 
or peau blanc, a Frenchman would scarcely under- 
stand you. Odd as it appears to us, that the Arti* 
cle, the Pronoun, and the Adjective must all agree 
in gender with the noun ; useless as this appears to 
us, it must take place in French, or the words that 
you would utter would be more broken and ridicu- 
lous gibberish than ever a Frenchman uttered when 
only just beginning to make an attempt to speak 
English. 

103. It being, then, absolutely necessary that we 
know how to vary the adjectives, so as to make them 
agree in gender and number with their nouns, let 
me now speak to you of the rules for this purpose, 
beginning with those which relate to the g'enders, 

104. This is by no means so difficult a matter as the 
gender of nouns. In the case of the adjectives, we get 
at something worthy of being called rule; whereas, 
in that of the nouns, we only tease and torment our- 
selves, and add greatly to our toil, by endeavours to 
find out rules to ease us of our labour. The Adjec- 
tive, in its primitive state, as, grand (great) is al- 
ways applicable to the noun of the masculine gender 
and singular number. What we want to know, 
therefore, is, how to change its form so as to make 
it of the feminine gender. By looking into the Die- 
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tionary for the French word to answer to our word 
pretty, we find joli. This tells us that, as Juymme is 
man, we may s&y joli homme. But, it must not be 
joli before jimme, woman ; and we want to know 
what it must be. The large Dictionary will, indeed, 
tell us; but, we cannot always have this in our 
hands : therefore, we seek for rules ; and, in this 
case, we shall find them convenient and easy. 

105. The feminine form is given to the adjective 
by making some addition, or change, in the ending 
of it ; as. petit (little), petite ; or, as, baa (low), 
basse. Our rules, therefore, must be founded on the 
ending of the primitive adjective ; and, they are as 
follows. 
First Rule. All Adjectives that end with an e 
mute are of both genders. They do not change 
their form on acccount of gender ; as un hom- 
me aa^e, une femme sage : a wise man, a wise 
woman. 
Second Role. Now, generally speaking, the oth- 
ers only add an e mute to form their feminines; 
as impertinent, im/pertinente. And, observe, 
this is invariably tne case with all adjectives 
ending with vowels ; except heni, blessed, and 
favori, favourite. These make in their femi- 
nine, benite Wid favourite. 
Third Rule. Adjectives ending in^ change the/ 

into ve ; as, positif, positive. 
Fourth Rule. Adjectives ending in c, change the 
c into che; as, hlanc, blanche. There are four 
exceptions to this rule, public, Crrec, Turc, 
caduc, which change the c into qiie ; as, pub- 
lic, puhlique. 
Fifth Rule. Adjectives ending in n, with an o or 
ie before the n, add ne ; as, bon, bonne ; but, if 
there be not an o or ie before the n, the ad- 
jectives ending in n follow the second rule; 
that is to say, they add an e mute ; ^^ fin, fine. 
Sixth Rule. Adjectives ending in /, with «, o, tf, 
or ei, before it. add Ie ; as cruel, crudle. But, 
if the final I oe not preceded by one of these 
6* 
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▼owels, or by ei, the adjectives ending in I fol- 
low the general rule, and simply take an e mute 
in addition ; a8jfutil,^til€. One exception there 
is, however, in gentil^ which makes gentiUe. 

Seventh Rule. Axljectives ending in t, withe or a 
before it, generally add te; as net, nette. But, 
this is not without exception, for, secret becomes 
secrete, which is the case with some others. 

Eighth Rule. Adjectives ending in ear or eua:^ 
change them into euee ; as, mbqueur (sneer- 
ing), maqueuse; religieux (religious)^ rdi- 
gietise. But, of the adjectives ending m eur. 
the following are exceptions to this rule, ana 
follow the second rule ; that is to say, add aa e* 

Maac. 

anterior, ant^rieur, 

posterior, posterieur, 

citerior, cit^rieur, 

ulterior, ult^rieur, 

interior, intfeneur, 

exterior, ext^rieur, 

major, majeur 

minor, mineur, 

superior, sup^rieur, 

in^rior, iniiSrieur, 

better, meilleur, 

The following can be brought under no rule. 
They are few in number ; they are words of 
very common use, and their manner of form- 
ing their feminines, may be quickly learned. 



Fern, 

ant^rieure. 
po8t6rieure. 
cit^rieure. 
ult^rieure. 
interieure. 
ext^rieure. 
majeure, 
mineure. 
8up<grieure. 
interieure. 
meilleure. 



BOft, 

fooluh, 

fine, 

new, 

fiilse, 

long, 

■weet, 

reddiw, 

fre^ 

beni^ant, 

malignant 

jealoufl^ 

green, 



Mase. 
mou, 
fou, 
beau, 
nouveau, 

long, 

douj^ 

rouj^ 

fraie^ 

benin, 

malii^ 

jaloux^ 

verd, 



JFVw. 
molle. 
foUe. 
belle. 
nouTelle. 
fitusae. 
longue. 
douce, 
rousae. 
fraiche. 
beni^e. 
mahgne. 
jalouae. 
verte. 



It Is to be observed, that beau was formerly writ- 
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ten hd; and we now say, hel Tumtme^ hd esprit^ 
and bel et bon (handsome and good), is a common 
phrase. Nouveau was formerly written nouvel ; 
and, there may be a case or two in which it is still 
used in this form. But these are trifling, and, in- 
deed, almost insignificant exceptions. And to make 
exceptional, unless they be of importance, is to cause 
a great waste of time. 

106. If these rules be properly attended to, there 
can be few mistakes as to the gender of adjectives, 
which, you will bear in mind, depends, in all cases, 
upon the gender of the nouns to which they belong. 

107. As to the Number, adjectives form their plu- 
rals from their singulars in the same manner that 
nouns do, and that manner is described fully in 
paragraph 68, to which you must now go back. 
Read that whole paragraph again very carefully, 
and apply to the adjectives what you there find m 
the five rules relating to the numbers of nouns. 
The adjective is to agree with its noun in number ; 
as, un grand homme, a great man ; deux granda 
hommes, two great men. Having, then, the num- 
ber of the noun, you use the singular, or the plural, 
of the adjective accordingly ] and, again I observe, 
you are to form the plural from the singular 
according to the five rules in paragraph 68, which 
apply to adjectives as well as to nouns, and which, 
therefore, it is wholly unnecessary to repeat here. 

IC^. There are about twenty adjectives ending in 
a/, which, like some nouns, have no plural nunU>er, 
except in a particul^ft* instance or two ; but, a detail 
of these is unnecessary here ; because the manner 
of using them will be amply taught, by-and-by, in 
the course of the Exercises. This is one of those 
matters on which a great deal of time might be em- 
ployed with great ingenuity, but with very little 
profit. 

109. There now remains to be noticed the manner 
of forming the degrees op comparison, mentioned 
before in paragraph 101. It was there observed, 
that the French, instead of changing, so frequently, 
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as ve do, the endings of the adjectives to denote 
degrees in the qualities and properties of dimen- 
sions of the nouns, make use almost always^ as we 
do sometimes^ otplus and le plus, answering to our 
more and ths most. Suppose we be speaking of a 
pretty garden, the degrees would be formed thus : 

pretty, prettier, prettiest, 

joli, plus joli, le plua joli 

This is almost the invariable rule in French. But, 
observe that the le becomes la if the noun be a femi- 
nine ; so that, if, with this same adjective, we were 
speaking of a Jtower, which is feminine, the words 
must stand thus : 

pretty, prettier, prettiest 

jolie, plus jolie^ la plus jolie. 

110. There needs nothing further to be said on a 
matter so plain. But, there are a few French ad- 
jectives, which are irregular in this respect. We 
have, in our language, a few such ; as good, which 
does not make gooder and ffoodest, but better and 
hesU We have besides, had, little, much, which are 
also irregular. The French have only four adjec- 
tives of this description ; and these answer, in point 
of meaning, to the first three of ours. They are. 
hon^ good; m^uvais, bad; mBckant, wicked; ana 
petit^ little. Their degrees are formed thus : 

bon, meilleur, le meilleur, 

good, better, the best, 

mauvaii^ pire, le pire, 

bad, worse, the worst, 

xn^chant, pire, le pire, 

wicked, wickeder, wickedest 

petit, moindre, le moindre, 

littl^ less, the least 

Observe, however, that all these, except the first, 
frequently form their degrees by the aid of plus 
and le plus. Plus mauvais, plus micJiant, and plus 
petit, are proper enough ; and even plus bon is not 
absolutely bad French. Still, the above is the usual 
mode of forming the degrees of these adjectives, 
which form the only exceptions to the general rule. 
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111. There are, a9 you will see by-and-by, some 
of the Adverbs^ which have degrees of comparison ; 
but, that is a trifling matter ; and, at any rate, it 
does not belong to that part of speech, the Etymo- 
logy of which has been the subject of this Letter. 
There is much to attend to in p^ociVio- the adjective; 
for, it must sometimes come before, and sometimes 
after the noun. But, this is matter for the Syntax 
of Adjectives. The great thing belonging to adjec- 
tives, is, the gender. The number must be attend- 
ed to also ; but we are most apt to commit mistakes 
in regard to the genders. We, English, are very 
apt to look upon these genders of adjectives as being 
useless. This is, as you will find, a great error. 
They not only give to the language a pleasing variety 
of sound ; but, in many cases, they tend to prevent 
sentences from being equivocal. 



LETTER IX. 

ettmoloot of vebbs. 

Mt dear Richard, 

112. In paragraph 96, I explained to you 
what sort of words Verbs are. You must now read 
that paragraph again with great attention. Having 
done that, you will enter on an inquiry into the 
variations of form^ to which words of this sort are 
liable ; and you will find, that, in French, these va- 
riations are upwards of thirty in number, while in 
English, they are only four. The verb to kill^ for 
instance, becomes, killest, kiUs^ killed, or killing'. 
This verb can take no other than one of these forms; 
but, the French verb, tuer, which answers to our 
verb kill, does, as you will see by-and-by, assume 
more than thirty different forms ; that is to say, is 
composed, under so many different circumstances, 
of different letters. 

113. Now, the Etymology of verbs teaches us 
when one of these forms is to be used, and when 
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another; and this, there being so many different 
formS) must evidently be a matter of great import- 
ance. In Order to know what form the verb is to 
be in ; that is to say, what letters it is to be com- 
posed of, we must first learn something about the 
different circumstances in which verbs may be 
placed ; because, as I have just observed, the verb 
changes its form to accommodate itself to those dif- 
ferent circumstances. These circumstances are, 
Person^ THme^ and Mode. Verbs are distinguished 
as active or neuter ; but, that is another matter, and 
is to be treated of further on. At present we have 
to do with the three circumstances just mentioned ; 
because on them depend all the changes in the form 
of the verb. 

114. As to PERSON, you have, in the lastLetter 
but one, had the distinction about Xhe persona fully 
explained to you ; but you will do well now to read 

Saragraphs 89 and 90 again. I am to speak of the 
[odes by-and-by ; but, I must here anticipate a 
little. There are/our modes : the Infinitive^ the 
Indicative^ the Sfubjunctive, and the Imperative. 
The distinctions will appear more clearly hereafter ; 
but, it is necessary to say here, that the Infinitive 
Mode exhibits the verb in its primitive and unre- 
stricted sense; as, to kiU. In this Mode it is a sort 
of Noun in point of grammar ; as, to kill a man un- 
lawfully is murder ; to kill geese gives us feathers. 
This is called the Infinitive Mode, because when 
used in this Mode^ or manner, the verb is in its large 
and general sense, and not confined to person or 
time. But, that which induces me to introduce this 
matter here, is, to show you, before we enter into a 
comparison of the two languages with respect to 
verbs, the difference between an English and a 
I^nch verb in this their primitive, or original form. 
Our verb, in this state, has the word to always with 
it and belonging' to it The French verb has no 
such thing. It is complete in itself; and, accord- 
ingly, tuer means to kiU. Bearing this in mind we 
WUl now proceed to consider the circumstance of Per- 
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son. The verb must affree in person with the noun 
or pronoun. For instance, I say, IkiU; but, I must 
say, thou killesty and he kiUa. Then if I am speak- 
ing of the act of a number of persons, I must not 
say, they kilta, but th£y kill. However, in our lan- 
guage, the changes in the form of the verb are. as 
was before observed, few, while, in the French, tncy 
are numerous ; and I 'will now give you a specimen 
of the great dilTerence of the two languages in this 
respect. 

nous tuoni^ we kill. 



je tue, I kill, 

tu tues, thou killes^ 

il tue, he kills^ 



V0U8 tuez, you kilL 
lis tuent, they kilL 



Here you see, there are only three different forms 
of the English verb, while there are snjive of the 
French ; and these differing, too, very widely from 
each other. 

115. TIME is the next circumstance ; for an ac- 
tion, or a state of being, may be spoken of as in 
the presenty the 00*^ or the future, time ; as : I kill^ 
I killed, I shaUkiU. The verb changes its form, 
therefore, to suit itself to this circumstance of time; 
but, its changes in French are very different from 
the changes in English. In English we generally 
add ed to the present time of the verb, in order to 
make the jniat time; as : I kUl, which makes, I kUled, 
I must stop here to remark, that we, as well as the 
French, have some irregular verbs, and that these 
do not form their past times in the same way; as: 
writey which makes wrote, Bu| this is a matter to 
be treated of further on. At present we must con- 
fine ourselves to an explanation of the difference in 
the manner in which the two languages make the 
changes in their verbs, in order to denote the cir- 
cumstance of time; that is to say, in order to 
tell us, whether the action spoken of be done in the 
present, was done at a past, or is to be done at a fu- 
ture, time. We have seen, that in Enelish, we sim- 
ply add ed to the present/) in order to form the past 
time; as : kUl becomes kiUed, Let ue now see the 
difibrenoe. 
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je tuoii^ I killed, 
tu tuoifl^ thou killedat, 
il tuoit, he killed, 



nous tuiona^ we killed, 
vouB tuiez, you killed, 
ilB tuoient, they killed. 



Thus, you see, the difference is great indeed ; aed 
you will, of course, see, that this circumstance of 
time is of great importance. But, far is this from 
being all with regard to the past time; for the 
French have two past times. That which I have 
exhibited is called the past imperfect; the other, 
which you will see a specimen of presently, is called 
the past perfect. When one of these is to be used, 
and when the other, will be explained when we 
come to the Syntax of Verbs, which we shall in 
Letter XXIII ; but they must be both noticed here ; 
for one of them is as often used as the other, and 
they must by no means be confounded with each 
other. In some cases I must translate, / kiUed by 
je tuois ; but, in other cases, I must translate it by 
je tuai ; and I must go through all the persons in 
tbe following manner. 



je tuai, I killed, 

tu tuaa, thou killedst, 

il tua, he killed, 



nous t\i&me8, we killed, 
VOUB tuttes, you killed, 
ils tu^rent, they killed. 



Then, as to ^e future time, we, in English, have the 
little words, vml and shall^ which we put before the 
verb to express the future meaning ; but, the French 
have no such little words : mind that, I beg you. 
They express the future meaning by a change in 
tiie ending of the verb itself ; and this constitutes 
one of the great differences in the two languages. 
Our words will and shaU^ not only express future 
time, but convey also a meaning as to intention and 
obligation. The French have no different endings 
of their verbs to express these, which, in their 
language, are to be gathered from the tenor of 
the whole sentence. They have complete verbs 
which express wiU, power, and dviVy ana that sup- 
ply the place of our will, can, shaU, should, might, 
and the rest. Letter XXjy. will contain an account 
of these. In exhiJ;{iting the difference between the 
languages in this respect^ I shall take the word ^eill 
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though you "will understand, that I might, for this 
purpose, take sh^l with equal propriety. 

nous tuerons we will kill. 



je tuerai, I will kill, 
tu tueras, thou wilt kill, 
il tuera, he will kill, 



vouB tuerez, you will kill, 
ils tueront, they will kilL 

Great as these changes in the form of the verh are^ 
there are others and still greater changes ; but you 
have now seen a sufficient specimen of those which 
arise out of the circumstances of person and of time^ 
116. MODE generally means manner; and, in 
grammar, it has the same meaning. At the beffin* 
ning of paragraph 114, 1 have spoken of the Infinu 
tive jyjoae, I have now to speak of the three othet 
Modes : the Indicative^ the Subjunctive, and the /m- 
perative, the two former of which must be carefully 
distinguished from each other ; because the verb, in 
its several times, changes its form to suit itself to thid 
circumstance of Mode. The Imperative Mode you 
will find to be a matter of little difficulty; but,wneu 
you ought to use the Indicative, and when the Sub" 
Junctive, form, you will find to be a matter of great 
importance. You will, therefore, give your best 
attention to what I am now about to say. We 
sometimes speak of an action in a declaratory man* 
ner ; that is to say, we indicate, or declare, or, ia 
other words, merely say, that the action is taking 
place, or that it has taken, or will take, place. But, 
at other times we speak of it in a conditional man- 
ner. In these latter cases there is always something 
subjoined, in the way of condition or consequence. 
There is some subjoined, or subjunctive, circum- 
stance. . When, therefore, a verb is used In the first 
of these manners, it is in the Indicative Mode ; and, 
when in the second, it is in the Subjunctive Mode. 
These names and distinctions woula be useless, if 
it were not that the form of the verb changes in 
order to agree with the Modes. For instance, I say, 
he kiUs. This simply indicates that he does the 
act. But, I must say, he kill, if I have a condition 
or consequence to subjoin : as, though he kills, sheep 
he cannot seU U. Thus, you see in the one case ^t 
7 
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is kills, and in the other case kUl^ though the per- 
son and the number of the pronoun be the same in 
both cases. In our language, however, there is but 
little variation in the verb itself to express this change 
in the Modes. We express the greater part of the 
changes by the means of the little words, may, might, 
could, wovld, or should. The French have no such 
words ; and, in all these cases of a subjunctive na- 
ture, they express themselves in a manner wholly dif- 
ferent from ours, as you will see by-and-by, when you 
come to the Sjrntax of Verbs. The Verb in the Indicar- 
tive Mode is as it has been exhibited in the two pre^ 
ceding paragraphs, showing the present, past, and 
future of the verb to kill. In the Subjunctive there is 
Tiofuttere, properly so called ; but, a present time and 
two past times. The present of the Svbjunctive is 
in the three persons singular, and in the third person 
plural, the same precisely as the present of the In- 
dicative, in the verb tuer. But this is not the case 
with some other verbs, as you will see by-and-by. The 
present of the Subjunctive is, therefore, as follows : 

je tue, I may kill, nous tuions, we may kill, 

tu tuea^ thou mayest kill, vous tuiez, you may killy 
11 tue, he may kill, | ils tuent, they may kill. 

Before every phrase of this sort, in this mode of the 
verb, there is, in French, que, answering to our tJiat; 
and, in most cases, there is the that in English, ei- 
ther expressed or understood ; but, I omit the que 
here ; because I am here merely showing you how 
the verb clianges its form.. The next change, or, 
rather^ set ef changes, that it takes, is to express the 
jKist time of the Subjunctive. I shall take the word 
should to put before the English verb ; but would 
or could, might do as well for this mere purpose of 
exhibiting the changes in the form of the French verb. 



je tueroia, I should kill, 

tu tueroii^ thou ahouldestkill, 

il tueroit, he should kill. 



nous tuerionsy we should kill, 
vous tueriez, you should kill, 
ils tueroient, they should kill 



Now. this is not, strictly speaking, a <pa^t time either 
in French or in English ; nor is tnat which I am 
now going to exhibit. But, it is necessary to give 
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them names ; and, therefore, the above is called the 
mst imT>erfect of the Subjunctive Mode, and the fol- 
lowing IS called the pcLSt perfect of the Subjunctive 
Mode ; and this is in imitation of the names rather 
than of the things, used in the Indicative Mode. 
This past perfect, then, is as follows : 

noustuassionE^ we mi^htkfll, 
V0U8 tuaasiez, 3rou mi^ht kill, 



je tuasse, I might kill, 

tu tuasses, thou mightestkiU, 

il tudt, he might kill, 



ils tuassent, theymightkill. 

But you must take care to remember, that it is not 
always, that these English nhrases are translated by 
these French phrases. It frequently happens, that, 
where the Indicative Mode is used in one langiiage, 
the Subjunctive is used in the other. These matters 
will be explained, when we come to the Syniaje. 
What I am doinff here is merely teaching you the 
changes in the form of the verbs. Of the Modes^ 
then there remains only the Imperative, It is 
called /mpera^tve, because it is used in commanding; 
but, it is also used in calling to or invoking. It is^ in 
fact, in English, nothing more than the wesent of the 
Indicative, accompanied with some worcis expressing 
a command, a wish, or a prayer, or the like. In the 
verb tuer it causes no change at all in the form of the 
verb, except in the second person singular ; but, this 
is not the case with regard^to some other verbs. The 
first person singular has no place here ; because no 
person commands, or calls to, himself. 

tuona, let us kill. 



tue, kill, 

qu* il tue, iet him kill, 



tuez, kill, 

qu'ila tuent, let them kill. 



When we are speaking directly to another or to 
others, in the second person, either singular or plu- 
ral, we have only to name the act that they are to 
do at our request or command ; and, therefore, if 
we want them to kill, we simply say, kilL But, 
when there are others to partake with us in the act, 
or, where the parties who are to act are third par- 
ties, we make use of let. The French you see, in 
the first of these cases, simply use the word describ- 
ing the act; as ttums^ which mwDskiUvfey otletug 
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kiU. And in the third person, whether singular or 
plural, they make use of qiie ; that is to say, that. 
Literally, that he kill, that they kill. The qu^il and 
qu*ils are written with the elision, according to the 
rule which you found in paragraph 24. It must 
not be que it, because il begins with a vowel. This 
is, then, that he kill. And, if you examine closely, 
you will find our own phrase to be precisely the 
same. For, what do we mean, by let him kill 7 
We may, in some cases mean, indeed, to give him 
leave to do it ; but, in general, this is not what we 
mean. Our meaning, when we make use of such 
phrases, generaUy is, let things be so that he killy 
or perform the act of killing. The French simply 
say, that he kill. 

117. I have now gone through the circumstances 
• of Person, THme, and Mode, But, the verb as- 
sumes two other forms, called the Participles. We 
have the same in English : as, killing, killed. They 
are called participles, because they partake of the 
nature of adjectives and of verbs. Of verbs they 
are a part ; and yet they are frequently adjectives: 
BsIdLmkilling-H sheep ; it is a killing disease. In the 
first of these instances killing is a verb ; in the last 
an adjective. This is called the active participle. 
KtUed, which is, with us, generally spelled like the 

Fast time of the verb, is called the passive participle. 
killed a sheep : there is a killed sheep. In the first of 
these instances it is a verb ; in the last an adjective. 
You will see that the French passive participle is 
not the same in form as the past time of the verb. 

118. Let me now lay before you a complete Conn 
jugation of these two verbs, to kill, and tuer. To 
conjugate means, in its usual acceptation, to join 
together; and, as used by grammarians, it means, 
to bring together, and to place under one view, all 
the variations in the form of a verb, beginning with 
the Infinitive Mode, and ending with the Participle. 
These two verbs, then, I will now place before you, 
in all their persons, times, and modes. But, before 
I give you the coi^jugation of a verb, let me observe 
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that there are ^100 ways of writing the pctat imper^ 
feet timea, of the French verbs. You see, in the 
conjugation opposite, tuois^ tttoiL tuoient ; and, 
again, tuerois, tueroit, tueraient, Voltaire wrote 
iiiais, instead of tuoia ; and so on in the other parts 
of the verb, where comes before i. He has had, and 
has, many followers ; but, as the Dictionary of the 
French Academy adheres to the ot, and, as I find 
the greater part of standard French Books adhering 
to the same orthography, 1 adhere to .it — Observe, 
that there ought to be que before the pronouns in 
the present and past perfect times, especially, of the 
subjunctive mode j as : que je tue, que je tHasse, and 
so on ; but I leave out the que for want of room in 
the width of the page. 

INFINinVE MODE. 

Taer, | ToKiU. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



Pretent 
Time. 



Peut . 
imperfect 
Time» 



Past 
Perfect 
Time, 



Future 
Time. 



Preeent 
Time. 



jetae, 
tu taea, 
iltue, 
nous toona, 
voQs taez, 
tls taent. 

Je tuois, 
tu tuois, 
il taoit, 
Dous tuiona^ 
vous tuiez, 
ils tuoieaL 

Je tua!, 
tutua% 
il tua, 

noua tu&mea, 
voua tuatea, 
Ua tudrent 

Je tuerai, 
tu tueraa, 
Q tuera, 
noua tuerona, 
voua tuerez, 
ils tueront 

SUBJUNCmVE MODE. 

Je tue, I. may kill, 
tu tuea, 

il tue, be may kilL 

noua tuions, we may kilL 

voua tuiez, you may kEL 

ite tuent ttaqr may kUL 

7* 



I kill, 

thou kllleat, 
he killa, 
we kill, 
you kill, 
they kill 

I killed, 
thou kiileda^ 
be killed, 
we killed 
you killed, 
they killed. 

I killed, 
thou killedsL 
be killed, 
we killed^ 
you killed, 
they killed. 

I ahall km, 
thouahaltkilL 
he ahall kill, 
we ahall kill, 
you ahall kill, 
they BhaU kilt 



thou mayest kUL 
kill 
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/ Jetnerou, Isbouldkill, 

p f 1 tu tueroifl, thou should eet kill| 

i:^Z!fM^ J n tueroit, he should kill, 

*^f^^ J nous tuerions, we should kill, 

A tm9, M y^yg laeriez, you should kill, 

V lis taeroient. they should kilL 

f je tuasse, I might kill, 

B_^ 1 tu tuasses, thou mightest kiU. 

iSSc/ ^"««^ he might kill, 

'm.V^ ) nous tuassions, we might kill, 



Tkine. 



Vous tuassiez, you might kill, 

ils toassent they might kill. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

tnons, let us kill, 



tue, kill, I tuez, kill, 

qu'il tae, let him kill. | qu'ils tuent, let them kill. 

FARTICIPI«B3. 

tuaist, kiUing. | tu^ kUIed. 

119. Thus have you this French verb completely 
before you. You will observe, that I have, all 
through taken no notice of genders ; but you will 
conclude, of course, that as whether it be he, she or 
t7, the verb is the same in English, so it is in French, 
whether iiheil or elle, I have therefore thought 
it unnecessary to put the she or the it, or the elle, 
in any of these tables. You will also observe, that 
the French phrases in the Subjunctive would, in 
part at least, require the qtte before them ; but the 
object here has been to bring you acquainted merely 
with the changes in the form of the French verb. 
According to the rules of grammar every complete 
sentence begins with a capital letter. I have not 
observed this rule in the Examples, Tables, and 
Conjugaiions; because it would encumber the page, 
and, in some cases, not leave room for placing the 
words in a heat and clear manner. 

120. This table of conjugation should be well con- 
sidered by you before you go any further. You 
will, at first think, that all these endings of the 
French verb, or rather, all these variom forms, 
make a difficulty never to be overcome. But, a 
little time will, if you be attentive and industrious, 
make all this difficulty disappear. You will remark, 
that the end of the verb consists of er; and that all 
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the changes consist of letters put in the place of, or 
added to, the er. Now. it is the same in other verbs. 
For instance, gronder (to scold) becomes ^'c gronde^ 
Je grondois, je grondat, je gronderai^ je gronde, je 
gronderois, Je grondasse. So that, when you be- 
come perfectly well acquainted with the changes in 
the verb tuer^ you will of yourself be able to make 
all the changes in other verbs; and yoxi will be sur- 
prised how readily you will do this in a very short 
time. Parler (to speak) will no sooner meet your 
eye, than you will know that you must say, je 
parle, je parlois^je parlai,je parlerai, je parle^je 
parlerois, and so on. 

121. This, however, would be too easy. "Every 
person would learn French, if the difficulties were 
no greater than this. AU the French verbs do not 
end in er; and those that do not, are not conjugated 
in this way -, that is to say, they do not vary their 
forms in the way that the verb titer varies its form. 
But, observe, the whole number of French verbs do 
not exceed three thousand, or thereabouts ; and, of 
these, about two thousand seven hundred end in er; 
so that the rest are not very numerous. This rest, 
however, are, for the far greater part, reducible to 
rule. They ^re formed into nine other classes^ 
which are called Conjugations, and which, together 
with the verbs ending in er, make ten conjugations 
in the whole. There is one class which end in ir^ 
and this class contains about a hundred and ninety- 
eight verbs, all conjugated in the same way. So 
that, if we were to make but tv)o regular Conjuga- 
tions, there would remain but about a hundred verbs 
not included in these two. These hundred would, 
of course, have no rule, and would be to be learned 
separately. If we make ten Conjugations, we re- 
duce the irregular ones to nbont forty ; and I shall 
make ten Conjugations, because the verbs are so 
considered in Boyer^s Dictionary, which is the dic- 
tionary in general use. You will perceive, how- 
ever, that this is merely arbitrary ; we make ttoo or 
ten, just aa we please. It is a mere classification of 
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the verbs, for the sake of more easily leammg how 
to make the changes in their form. 

122. Then, after we have made the ten classes, or 
Conjugations, there remain sibout forty verbs, which 
do not come into either of those classes, and these 
are called irregular verbs. In English we call 
those of our verbs regular^ which end their past 
time, and their passive participle in ed; as in the 
case of to kiU, which becomes killed. Those which 
do not end their past time and their passive parti- 
ciple thus, we call irregular. For instance, to lorite 
is irregular 5 because I cannot say tcrited; but must 
say, wrote, and written. We have, in English, 
about a hundred and forty of these irregular verbs ; 
but, then, we have but one Conjugation of regular 
verbs, while, in French, we make ten. Yet, this 
will be found to be a matter by no means full of 
difficulty. When we have gone through the prin- 
ciples and rules of Etymology, you will find, in Let- 
ter XIV., all these irregular verbs brought together 
under one head, or Into one Task, and also an ac- 
count of the ten Conjugations, and a method pointed 
out for learning the whole. I avoid introducing 
this detail here, because it would too much inter- 
rupt your progress, and carry your mind too far 
away from what it has already been engaged in. 
My business here has been to show you the princi- 
ples upon which the French verbs vary their forms ; 
and, for this purpose, one verb is better than many. 
I, therefore, leave all the details relating to the se- 
veral Conjugations, and to the Irregidar Verbs, to 
be treated of in another place, where you will find 
them in due time. 

123. But, there are two verbs, into all the parti- 
culars relating to which I must go here ; because, 
there is no other verb that can be used in all its ca- 
pacities without one of these two being- used with 
it. These two are avoir (to have) and itre (to be). 
These, in French, as well as in English, are called 
Auxiliary Verbs, The word aturiliary means help^ 
ing, or helpers as an auxiliary amy is an army 
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that comes to the help, or assistance, of another 
army. These verbs are so called because they help 
other verbs to express thieit which they otherwise 
would not express. Suppose the subject we are 
talking about to be my killing' a sheep, or any thing 
else ; and that I want to tell you, that the act is 
enckd, that I have closed the work ; I cannot easily, 
if at all, tell you this without the Jielp of the verb^o 
have. To say I kill, or killed, or wul kill, a sheep : 
neither of these will answer my purpose. No : I 
must call in the help of the verb to have, and say. 
I Jiave killed a sheep. So, in the past time, it woula 
be, I Jiad killed a sheep. It is precisely the same 
in French. 

j'ai tu6 un mouton, I have killed a sheep, 

yavois t\i€ \m mouton, I had killed a aheep. 

Now, observe, the verb to have, besides beinp^ a 
helper, is, sometimes, a verb of itself, a principal 
in the sentence, and signifies possession; as, I have 
a sheep ; that is to say, I possess a sheep. It is, as 
a principal, a verb of great use in both laneua^s ; 
and in French, I think, more than in English. The 
French say, sometimes, son avoir, meaning a per- 
son's possessions. That is to say, his or her to have. 
Odd as this sounds to us, we ourselves say, a man's 
havings, though the word is rather out of use. In- 
stead of saying his havinffs are great, the French 
say, his to have is great. Tliis you will by-and-by 
find to be a turn of the French idiom. In such cases 
we mostly make use of the active participle, and 
they of the infinitive of the verb ; as, kiUing a man 
is a great crime. They say, not tuant, but, tuer* un 
homme est un grand crime. One of our weights is 
called Avoirdupois. This is all French, avoir (to 
have) du (of the) poids (weight) ; that is to say 
(because we leave out the du), to have weight; or, 
in other words, to have enoug'h of it ; and this is, 
accordingly, our heaviest weight. I was consider- 
ing avoir as an attxiliary; but this digression ap- 
peared necessary, in order to show you the prin- 
ciple out of which has arisen the use of this verb 
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along with other verbs. The idea of Possession 
always adheres to the verb avoir : for, when I say, 
I have killed a sheep, I, in fact, say that the act is 
mine : I am the owner of the act ; I Jiave it. 

124. The verb Stre (to be) expresses existence^ 
and always carries that idea along with it. To be 
ill, to be rich, mean to ea^nst in illness, or in riches. 
This verb must have the help of to Jiave in its coin- 
found times, of which I shall speak presently; but, 
m French, it is, along with verbs used in a certain 
way, employed as an auxiliary instead of to have^ 
which is never the case in English ; but, of this I 
shall have to speak fully in a few minutes. 

126. Let me now lay before you these two verbs, 
completely conjugated, in the same manner that 
you have seen Tuer in paragraph 118. But, let 
me first observe, that you must look again atten- 
tively at what I have, m paragraph 118, said about 
the que, which ought to be placed before the pro- 
nouns in the conjugation of the present and of the 
past perfect of the subjunctive mode; as: faie, 
ought to be que j'aie. I have, as I said before, 
omitted the qite for want of room in the page. Once 
more, before I give you the conjugation of avoir^ 
let me press upon you the necessity of becoming, 
as soon as possible, perfectly well acquainted with 
this verb. You will remember, that the compound 
times of other verbs are formed with its help ; and. 
that even the compound of itre cannot be formed 
without the help of avoir. It is, therefore, a word 
of very great importance, and it merits your best 
attention. Write it down, in all its forms, very often, 
and, if you have a teacher, or any one to hear you 
read, read it over many, many times. 

INPINrnVE MODE. 

Avoir, I To Have. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

J'ai, I have^ 

ta as, thou hast, 

Present J il a, he has, 

THme. j nous avona, we have, 

vous avez, you have, 

ila ont they have. 



IX.1 



PoMt 

trnperfeci 
JHtnCt 



JPaaf 

Pttrfeet 
Time. 



Futurt 
Time. 
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Pretent 
Time. 



Poet 

Impeifect 

Time, 



Paat 
Perfect 
TCfne. 



aie. 



i'avoifl, 
tu avou, 
il avoit, 
DotiB aviona, 
vous aviez, 
lis avoient 



J'euB, 
tu eu8, 
Jleut, 

noua eflmea^ 
vooa eutes, 
Us eurent 

J'aurai. 
ta auraa, 
il aura, 
noua auiV>n8. 
▼oua aurez, 
Ua auront 



Iliadt 
(hon hadat, 
he hadL 
we had. 
you had, 
thejhaoL 

I had, 
thou hadat, 
he had, 
we had, 
jou bad. 
they had. 

I ahall have, 
thou shalt Mve^ 
heahaJl have, 
we ahall have, 
you shall have, 
they shall have. 

BUBJUNCnVE MODE. 

I may have, 



j»aieL 
tu ales, 
ilalt, 

noua ayona, 
VOU8 ayez, 
lis aient. 

J'auroia, 
tu oarois, 
il auroit, 
nons auriona, 
VOU8 auriez, 
ils auroient. 

J'euase, 
tu euBsea, 
Ueut, 

noua eusaioofl , 
vous eusalez, 
Ua eossent. 



thou roayeat have^ 
ni 



he may have, 
we may have, 
you may have, 
they may have. 

I should have, 
thou ahouldest hav«^ 
he should luive, 
we ahould have, 
you should have, 
they ahould have. 

I might have, 
thou mighteat have, 
bemi^hthave, 
we might have, 
you might have, 
they m%ht have. 

DfFERATIVE MODE. 



have. 

let him have. 



ayant, 



ayons, 
aye*, 
qu'ils aient, 

PASnCIPLBS. 

having, | eu, had. 



let ns have, 

have, 

let them have. 



What was said in paragraph 110, about the she and 
it in English, and about the eUe or elles in French, 
and also about using the que in the Subjunctive 
Mode applies in the case of these auxiliary verbs 
as well as in that of all others. Read, therefore, 
that paragraph again, before you go on any further. 
Having well considered all about the verb avoir ; 
having marked well all its changes of form, yon 
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along 
alway^ 
I havt- 
mine : 
124. 
and a I 
ill, to • 
This^ 
found 
m Frf 
way. ' 
whirl 
shall 

12;» 

com J) 
you . 
me fi 
lively 
the^?' 
nouns 
past , 
ought 
omitt- 
more 
let n» 
as so 
this \ 
times 
that • 
withc) 
of vei 
attenti 
and, if 
read, r. 



\ 



9> i- 



1-^ I - ' 



Present 
2\me. 



IX.] 
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fSiture 
Tinu, 



ta seres, 
il sere, 
nous seroDSy 
voas serez, 
Us seront. 



1 Shan be, 
thou Shalt be, 
he shall bo^ 
we shall be, 
70a shall be^ 
they shall be. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Pre$ent 
Time, 



Paat 
impinfeet 



Pa»t 

Perfect 

Time,. 



Jesolfl^ 
tastiliL 

JlflOlt^ 

nous soyonf J 
voua soyez, 
Us soienL 



Je serois, 
tu serois, 
ilseroit, 
nous seHomiy 
vouB series, 
ils seroint 

Jefusse, 
tu fosses, 
11 f ut. « 
nous Missions, 
▼ous fussiez, 
Usfusaent. 



I'may be, 
thou majest b^ 
he mbj be, 
we may be, 
you may b^ 
they may be. 

I should beL 
thou slioulaest be, 
he should be, 
we should be, 
you should be, 
they should be. 

I might be, 
thou roiffhiest be^ 
he mi^lit be, 
wo might be, 
you might be^ 
they might be. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 



■ois, 
qa»ll 0oit, 



be, 

let him be. 



soyons, 
soyez, 
qu'ils Boient, 



letusbe,^ 

be, 

let them b«. 



FABnClPLB& 

Aant, being. ) €i€j aeeo. 

126. Here, then, you have these two important 
verbs in all their various forms. Great indeed is 
the change from itre U^fussions; but, it is Btill the 
9ame vxml. Our to ^e becomes was and were; but yet 
these are still the same toord, only under different 
forms ; and, as we know very well when to use one 
of these forms, and when the other, so you will, in 
a short time, with due diligence, know when you 
are to use one of the French forms and when the 
other. 

127. I have now to call your attention to the 
Compound Times of Verbs, and to verbs when they 
are called Reflected; because it is here that you will 
see the use of Avom and etre as auxUiariea. The 
compound times are so called because they are ex- 

rressedby tioo verbs instead of one ; as I have killed; 
had kiUed; and so OA. But, in fact, there is 
8 
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nothings more in this, than that the verb 'to have is 
put before the passive participle of the principal 
▼erb : so that these compound times, as they are 
called, are nothing more than the simple times of the 
verb to Juive, ^oing before the passive participle of 
some other verb ; thus : 

j'aie ta6 un mouton, I have killed a sheep, 

j'avoiB Uii un mouton, I had killed a aheep^ 

ytvLB tu6 un mouton, I had killed a aheep^ 

j'aurai tu6 un mouton, I shall have killed a sheep^ 

fsLie tu6 un mouton, I may have killed a sheep, 

j^aurois tui un mouton, I should have killed a sheep^ 

j'eusae Uii un mouton, I might have killed a ml^sep. 

You see, it is always tiiS ; that is to say, the pas- 
sive participle of the verb tuer. The change is 
only m the auxiliary ; and this is all that neell be 
said about the compound times, except that we have 
now to notice how the Reflected verbs are used, 
and how the auxiliaries are employed in relation to 
them. 

128. A Reflected Verb is one which expresses an 
action that is confined to the actor; and, in this res- 
pect, the two languages differ materially. But. be* 
fore I say more of this matter, I must speak of 
verbs as active and neuter, A verb is called active 
when it expresses an action of one person or thing 
which passes to another person or thing ; as : the 
hawk kills the sparrow. A verb is called neuter^ 
either when there is nc action; as, the hawk mot»^ 
(or lets fall out its feathers), or when there is an 
action which does net pass to arw object ; as : the 
hawk flutters. It is the same in French ; that is to 
say, the first of these verbs is active in French, and 
the two last neuter, in one language as wdl as in 
the other; and the translation into French would 
stand thus : 

le faucon iwB le momeau, the hawk kiBs the Bpanowi 
le faucon mu^ the hawk moulto, 

le faucon voEUCf the hawk^u^ferr. 

Thus, you see, in the first instance, there is an ac- 
tion, and it passes from the hawk to the sparrow. 
Ii^ tne Becond, there is no action on the part of the 
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liawk ; for his feathers merely come out without 
Ills doing any thing. In the third there is an acHan^ 
:and of the hawk himself too ; but it does not patM 
to any thing dae. This distinction, therefore, be- 
tween active and neuter verbs is very clear ; and it 
is of some importance, because the use of other 
words in the sentence must depend, sometimes, on 
whether the verb be active or neuter. But, mind, 
there is no change in the form of the verb to express 
the active, or the neutral, character of it. 

129. Thus far, there is, as to this matter, nodi^r- 
ence in the two languages ; but, many of the verbs, 
which are merely neuter in English, are reflected in 
French ; and, if reflected, they must be used with a 
dotMe pronoun^ or with a noun and a pronoun ; 
whereas, if not reflected, they are used in the usual 
way. Thus, the hawk 'perches on the tree. Here 
we, in English, have the verb used in the common 
way, just as tne hawk kiUs^ the hawk moti/to, the 
hawk^u^arff. But, this tojaerch, being a reflected 
verb, It must have, in the French, the pronoun as 
well as the noun ; thus : le faucon se perche sur 
I'arbre ; or, if the pronoun be used instead of hawk^ 
It must heU se perche sur I'arbre ; that is to say, 
wrord for word, he himself perches upon the tree. 
yf^ Tnay, in English, say, he perches himsdf upon 
the tree ; but this we do not frequently do. There 
are some few cases in English where it is necessary 
for us to use the self; as, I hurt myself; but, in French, 
there are great numbers of verbs that must be thus 
used ; and, in the Dictionary, you will find them 
with se dways before them ; thus, Se Percher, To 
Perch. Any active verb may be, and, indeed, must 
be, used in the same way as a reflected verb, if the 
action be done to the actor. Thus, to kill may be 
used in this manner ; as the hawk kUls himsdf: 
le faucon se tue. When we use the myself thyself 
himself and so on, the French verb is sure to be 
reflected ; but, it is reflected, in many cases, where 
wre do not use the self 

130* Having explained the reasons upon which 
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this distinction is founded, let ns now see how a re- 
flected verb is conjugated; how it is used with 
the double pronoun ; and let us, for this purpose, 
take the verb to perch. 

INFINmVE MODE. 

Be Percher, | To Perch. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 

^ je me perche, I perch, 

\ tu te perches, thou perchest, 

Present J Use perche, he perches, 

Time, j nous nous perchons, we perch, 

i Tous vous perches, youperclL 

V ils se perchent, they peich. 

We need not carry the conjugation any farther , 

because the verb goes on changing its form, just 

like titer in paragraph 118; and the only difference 

is, that here there are two pronouns, while in the 

case of the active verb tuer, there was only one. 

Buty if tuer, ©r any other active verb, express an 

action done to, or confined to, the actor ; then it 

must be treated as a reflected verb. So that, if I am 

talking of persons kiUing themselves, I must say, 

je me tue, nous nous tuone^ 

tu te tue% vous vous tuez, 

il se tue, ils se tuent ; 

and so on throughout the whole of the verb. Li 
paragraph 99, you have seen Se placed amongst the 
Indeterminate Pronouns, It is indeterminate be- 
cause it points out neither gender nor number. It 
means self or selves ; and it is applicable to the third 
person of both numbers and both genders ; for, whe- 
ther we be speaking of males or females, of one, or 
more, the se never changes its form : thus, il s& 
perche, he perches ; elle se perche, she perches ; Ub 
se perchent, they perch ; elles se perchent, they 
perch. The above phrases, word for word, would 
stand in English thus : 

je me tue, I me kill, 

tu te tues, thou thee kill. 

il se tue, he himself kille^ 

nous nous tuon^ we us kill, 

vous vous tuez, you you kill, 

lis se tuent, they themselTea kill. 
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This sounds strange to us English, hut not strata 
ger than our mode of expression does to the French. 
I kUL myself, is just as strange to them. You will 
ask, perhaps, how it is, that nous nous is translated 
by v)t us. It is because nous sometimes means loe. 
and sometimes tis. And, if you think, that it will 
be difficult to know when it means the one and when 
the other, pray observe, that we are situated in the 
same manner with regard tQ our you. You wiU 
know when it has the one meaning and when the 
other by its connexion with the other words of the 
sentence. 

131. Let me add here, that when there is a Noun 
i2sed with these reflected verbs, all the difference is, 
that the first pronoun is left out j as, 

le &ucon 86 perche, the hawk perchefl^ 

les {blucodb Be perchent, the hawks perch. 

132. Very well, then : all this is, I think, plain 
enough. But, there is another material thing belong- 
ing to the reflected verb ; namely, the compound 
times, I spoke of these times in paragraph 127, and 
showed you, that they were nothing more than the 
several parts of the verb Avoir (to have) used with 
the passive participle of another yerb. Read that 
paragraph again. But, now mind, when it is a re- 

fleeted verb, that you are usinff, or any verb in the 
reflected form ; when either of these is the case it ia 
not the verb avoir, but the verb Hre (to be) that you 
are to use as the auxiliary, strange as this rule may 
at first sound to your ears. In paragraph 127 1 
have given you a table, in the way of specimen, of 
the conjugation of the verb tuer with Avoir, Tuer 
is, in that paragraph, an active verb, I will now 
take it as a reflected verb also, and show you how 
it is conjugated with itre as well as with avoir» 

j* ai tu6 un mouton, I have killed a aheea 

je me suis tu6, I have killed rnvflelL 

]* avois tu^ un mouton, I had killed a sneea 

je m' ^is tu6, I had killed myaeli. 

j' euB tn€ un mouton, I had killed a aheep^ 

je me fus tug, I had killed myselt 

J* aurai tu^ un mouton^ I shall have killed a iheeiv 



8 



:» 



je me serai tu^ 

i' aie tu^ un mouton, 

je me soia tu^, 

^* aurois tu6 un mouton, 

je me serois tu^ 

j' eusae tue un mouton, 

]e me fusse tu6, 
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I shall have killed myaell 
I may have killed a sneep^ 
I may have killed mysell 
I should have killed a sheei]^ 
I should have killed mvBelU 
I might have killed a sneep^ 
I might have killed myself. 

l*hus, you see, all through, it is the verb Stre, in- 
stead of the verb avoir, with which the verb tuer is 
used in the reflected sense. I have taken here only 
the first person singular, which is all that is neces- 
sary, because the other persons go on in the same 
way ; as, nous avons tue un mouton : nous nous 
gommes tues ; and so on. ^ But in the Imperative 
Mode there is a further change ; thus : 



tue un mouton, 

tue-toi, 

qu'll tue un mouton, 

qu' il se tue, 

tuons un mouton, 

tuons-noua^ 

tuez un mouton, 

tuez-vous, 

qu' ils tuent un mouton, 

qu' ils 86 tuent^ 



kill a sheep, 

kill thyself. 

let him kill a sheep, 

let him kill himself. 

let us kill a sheep, 

let us kill ourselvesL 

kill a sheea 

kill yourself or selves. 

let them kill a sheep, 

let them kill themselves. 



"Hie iNPiNiTivE is tS^Stre tu6 : the active partici- 
ple, S^etant tue. 

I will give you some of the above phrases word for 
word as nearly as possible ; and, strange as they ap- 
pear at first, you will, at last, find them natural 
enough. As far as the verb avoir goes we think all 
natural ; but, when we come to the verb itre^ we 
think all out of place. 



Je me suis tu^ 

je m' itoiB tu^ 

je me serols tu^ 

tue-toi, 

qu' il se tue^ 

tnons-noui^ 

tuez-vous, 



I me am killed, 
I me was killed. 
I me should be killed, 
kill thou thee, 
that he himself kill, 
kill we us, 



kill you you. 

This appears monstrous ; but, consider it well, and 
you will find, that the me in the French means, in 
this case, myself sls the doer of the deed ; and that 
the fair and full meaning, in English, is, I, ofmyseift 
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or by my own act, am kUled, was killed, shall be 
killed, and so on. Then, as tue^ in the imperative, 
means, kill thou^ tue-toi is kill tlwu thee^ which is 
no more than kill thyself. And, if we find it djavlt 
in the French language, that it requires kill we tis^ 
instead of, let us kill ourselves, the French will tell 
118 that the fault is in our mode of expression^ and 
not in theirs. Je me suis tue is, in good English, I 
have killed myself. Word for word, this would be, 
in French, f ai tui moimeme ; but this would be 
bad French : or rather, it would be no French at all, 
any more than I me am killed, is English. 

133. I have before observea, that the Reflected 
Verbs are denoted, in the Dictionary, by Se being 
put before them. I have also observed, that any 
4ictive verb, expressing an action done to the actor, 
or confined to the actor, may, as in the case of tuer, 
become a reflected verb. But, besides these, there 
are several neiUer verbs, which must be conjugated 
with itre, and not with Avoir ; though this is not 
the case with neuter verbs in general. Let us talce 
our hawk again in the way of illustration. Tuer is 
an actwe verb as we will here use it. 8e Percher 
{to perch) is a reflected verb. But Juch^ (to roost) 
is a neuter verb. Now, then, speaking of a hawk, 
ve say, 



il a tu6 un moineau, 

il ^ M^'perch^ sur V arbre, 

11 a juche lur V arbre, 



he has killed a Bpanrow, 
he has perched on the tree, 
he has rooeted on the tree. 



The distinction here, though very nice, is very clear, 
and must, if you attend to it, explain the whole 
matter of reflected verbs. To perch on a tree in- 
cludes an act which the hawk does with regard to 
himself; but, the roo^^ingr is totallyvoid of all action. 
It is an inactive, a neutral state of being; and, 
therefore, the verb which describes that state, is 
called a neuter verb, and is, in its compound times, 
conjugated with avoir, and not with itre. 

134. There are, however, some few wew/er verbs, 
which are conjugated with etre and not with avoir; 
but, you will find a list of these when you come to 
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the Syntax on the Times of verbs. Sortir (to go 
out) is, for instance, one of these neuter verbs ; as : 
je 8uis sorti, I have gone out ; and not fai sorti, I 
have gone out. However, I put off, for the present, 
this list and the details on the subject, in order to 
avoid as much as possible giving interruption to this 
series of principles and rules, which ought to have 
a constant connection in your mind as you proceed. 
135. There is one thing more belonging to re- 
flected verbs ; and that is^ they have sometimes entre 
used with them. Entre means, literally, between^ 
or amongst; as, entre nous (between ourselves) 
when there are two of us only. Where there are 
more, we say, in English^ amongst ourselves ; but 
the French say, entre vous, whether there be two or 
more than two. This entre is a preposition which 
generally means between or amongst: entre deiuVj 
between two; entre trois, amongst three. Now. 
this preposition is used frequently with reflected 
verbs ; and to make, in some sort, a part of the 
verbs themselves ; as, 8^ entre tuer, to kill one a/no- 
ther. This is when there are two parties acting, 
and acting with reciprocity, on ea^h other. In 
speaking of two men, we say. Us «' entre-tuent, 
they kill one another. When entre is thus used, it 
makes no difference at all in the manner of conju- 
gatinff the verb. The entre is prefixed to the verb, 
and that is all ; as : 

nous nous entre-tuons, we kill one another, 

nous nous entre-tuiona, we killed one another, 

lis 8* entre-tuent, they kill one another, 

lis 8* entre-tuoient they killed one another. 

Then in the compound times, where we make use 
of to have^ they make use of to he; as : 

nous nous lommefl entre-tu^s^ we have killed one another, 

nous nous ^tions entre-tu^a^ we had killed one another, 

lis se sont entre-tu^s, they have killed one anotheri 

ils sP gtoient entre-tue& they had killed one another. 

And in this way goes on the conjugation of any and 
every verb with erUre, Sometimes^ the same thix^g 
is expressed in another way i diS lis se tuent Vun 
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Vavtre. ^This also means, they kill one another; and, 
it would' seem to be tautology ; for, it says, t^ se 
tuerU, which is they kill themselves ; and then comes 
Vun Vautrey which means one another; so that they 
kill themselves and one another also^ which would 
seem to be a little more than is possible. However, 
this sort of phrase is in common use^ and that is 
enough for us. Though it may be bad philosophy, 
it is perfectly good French; and that is what we 
have to look after. 

136. There remains now, with regard to the Ety- 
mdogy of Ferbs, nothing to be done but to notice 
a particular manner of using certain verbs only in 
the third person singular. When used in this man- 
ner, they are called, by some grammarians, imper- 
sonal verbs ; because they are here used only in the 
third person singular. Avoir, £the, and some 
other verbs, are used in this way, and, for want of 
one more appropriate, we may as well use the ap- 
pellation, impersonal ; for an appellation of some 
sort they must have. 

137. Avoir is the principal one of these imper- 
flonals, and, in this its capacity, it is always used 
with il y ; which, thus used, mean, in English, it 
there, hei us, then, see how this impersonal is 
used. 11 y aun faucon sur Parbre. You know, 
that a means fuis. So that, word for word, this 
phrase is, it there has a hawk on the tree ; though 
we say, there is a hawk on the tree. If you ask, 
what business the il (it) has there, the French might 
ask you what business the it has in our, it rains, it 
snows, it freezes. And, if you think it a sort of 
nonsense to say, il y a un faucon sur Parbre, I as- 
sure you that the French would think you down- 
right mad if you were to say, y est un faucon sur 
Parbre. The verb avoir, when used in this way, 
ought, indeed, to be called y avoir ; for that little 
word really makes a part of it, and with it the verb 
js conjugated, precisely as in paragraph 125, only it 
ia confined to the thira person singular ^ as : 
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11 7 a ttn &ucon, there is a hawk, "^ 

il 7 avoit un &ucon, there was a hawlq 

il 7 eut un fieiucon, there was a hawk, 

il 7 aura un &ucon, there shall be a hawk| 

il 7 ait im fiBiucon, there ma7 be a hawh^ 

il 7 auroit un &ucoii, tliere should be a hawl^ 

il 7 eut un feiucon, there might be a hawk, 

7 a7ant un faucon. there being a hawk. 

It goes through the compound times also: saUya 
eu un faucon; tJiere has been a hawk ; and so on. 

138. Etrb is called impersonal, when it is used 
thus : il est rare de voir un faucon dans la ville ; it 
is rare to see a hawk in the town. This is accord- 
ing to our own manner ; and, therefore, we need 
not bestow any more time upon it here. Sometimes 
the pronoun ce is used, in such cases, instead of il; 
as, c^est rare; but, we need say no more of that at 
present ; because, when we come to the Syntax of 
Impersonals, which we shall in Letter XXI., we 
shall have a great deal to say about il est, c^est* 

139. But, there is the impersonal FaUior (to be 
necessary), which is a verb of very great impor- 
tance, it, in most cases, performs the office of our 
word must; but, it does more than that in some 
cases. The uses of this word constitute one of the 
great characteristics of the French idiom, viewed in 
comparison with our idiom. The infinitive Falloir 
(to be necessary) is out of use. It is never used. 
The active participle is also out of use ; but it has 
its passive participle in use. With these exceptions 
it IS a verb that goes through all the Modes and 
7Hm£s in the third person singular, as : 

il faut, it is necessary, 

il falloit, it was necessary, 

il &llut, it was neces8ar7, 

il faudra it will be nece88ar7, 

il faille, it ma7 be nece88ar7, ^ 

il Saudroi^ it should be necessaiy, ^ 

il fallfit, it might be neces8ar7, 

il a fallu. it has been nece88ar7. ' 

This is the word for word translation. We might 
use requisite, needful, or any other word or words 
expressive of what oiiffht to take place. Our sTiotUd 
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frequently answers the purpose. But mtut is our 
great word in these cases; and here the turn of the 
two languages is wholly different. This difference 
requires the greatest attention ; but this will be fully 
explained in the Syntax^ my business here being to 
show how the French verbs change their forms, 
and to explain to you the reasons for those changes. 
Let me, however, Just five you an example or two 
with mtut, and let us adhere to our verb Tuer. 

il fiiut <{ue je tue aujoard'hui, X must kill tonlay. 
il fikUoit que je tuasaer hier, I must kill yeflteraay, 

il ftkudra que je tue demain. I must kill to-morrow. 

We, in some cases, say very properly, I must kill 
yesterday, or not at all. So that here we have must 
all througn. We do, indeed, say, I imx« Miged to 
kill yesterday ; or, I was compelled^ txt forced,; but 
we can say must in this case as well as in the pre- 
sent and the future. These three French phrases, 
literally translated, are as follows : 

il faut que je tue aujourd'hui, 

it is necesaaiy that I may kill to-day. 

il &lloit que je tuasse hier, 

it was necessary that I might kill jresterday. 

il &udra que -je tue demain, 

it is necessary that I may kill to-moirow. 

So that, you see, there is no single %Dord in French 
that answers to our must. The same meaning is 
expre^uBd, but it is expressed in another manner. 
You will observe, that this verb, ilfaut^ forms its 
compound times like another verb; as, il afaUuj 
it has been necessary. 

140. There are several other verbs which, for the 
reason before mentioned, are usually called imper- 
soncd; such as pfewroir (to rain), geler(io freeze), 
Umner (to thunder). But there is no difficulty be- 
longing to these ; for^ the French say, il gde, U 
tonnSj just as we say, it freezes, it thunders. As to 
raiTL indeed, they generally say,i7 tombe de la pluisy 
it faUs of the rain, or, in good English, rain isfaU- 
ing. But these are matters that properly belong to 
the Syntax. Rfait, which means, it makes, is one 
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of the impersonals ; but, it is also part of the verb 
faire (to make), and will be found fully conjugated 
in its proper place. As impersonal, however, it 
goes through all the Modes and Tim^es ; and, it is 
in such common use, and this use is so strongly 
characteristic of the difference between the two 
languages, that I must give you an example here* 
Speaking of the weather, the French say^ 



il fait beau, 
11 feaoit beau, 
il fit beau, 
11 fera beau. 



it makes fine^ 
it made tine, 
it made fine, 
it will make fine. 



We, in English, do not say, makes, made, and will 
Tnake ; we say, is, was, will he. But, we are not to 
find fault with the French on this account. If 
examined closely, their mode of expression is just 
as reasonable as ours. At any rate, they do and will 
say, U fait beau ; and, it is for us to learn to say it too. 
141. Thus .1 put an end to my letter on the Ety- 
Tfiology of Verbs. It is full of matter requiring 
great attention. You will have observed, that its 
principal object is, to teach you how to make the 
several changes in the form's pf the verbs, accord- 
ing to the several circumstances of person, number, 
time and mx)de. You will, by-and-by, when I have 
gone through the Etymology of the Adverbs, Pre- 
positions and Conjunctions, find the Conjugations 
of the verbs at full length and with all the details. 
But, before you proceed even to the Etymology of 
Adverbs, I wish you to become very perfect in your 
knowledge of the contents of this letter. Write 
the verb Tder down, in all its Modes, Times, Num- 
bers, and Persons, till it becomes as familiar to you 
as your fingers are. Do the same with regard to 
the verbs avoir and etre ; for, one or the other of 
them appears in almost every sentence that you see 
in any book. To fix a thing in your memory, there 
is nothing like makinffit with your hand, A per- 
fect familiarity with Tuer will make yow. master 
of the changes belonging to about eight-ninths of 
the whole of the French verbs; and a similar fa« 
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miliarity with avoir and itre will go far towards 
removing every difficulty with regard to the verbs. 
Let me, therefore, beg of you to secure this impor- 
tant point before you proceed any further. 



LETTER X, 

etymology of adverbs. 

My deab Ricbard, 

142. In paragraph 37, 1 explained to you why 
the words belonging to this part of speech are called 
Adverbs. You will, of course, now read that para- 
graph again. Having read it, you will want no- 
thing more to inform you of the nature and use of 
the words of this part of Speech. 

143. Adverbs undergo no changes of form ^ like 
the parts of speech which we have heretofore had 
to do with. Therefore this sort of words will not 
detain us long. The main part of our English Ad- 
rerbs end in ly ; as, happUyy shortly. They are 
formed, in most eases, from adjectives, as in these 
two instances, from happy and short. It is nearly the 
same in the French, except that, instead of ly, they add 
ment; as heureusement (happily), courtement (short- 
ly) ; from heureuse ^happy), and cov.rte (short.) 

144. The Syntax will teach us how to place and 
employ Adverbs in sentences : here we have only 
to ascertain how the Adverbs themselves are formea, 
and what connexion they have with other words. 
And, as to this matter, there are a few observations 
to make : 

First. The general rule is, to add ment to the ad- 
jective to make it an adverb ; as, brave, brave- 
ment; but, if the adjective end in e (with an 
accent, mind), or in i or u, it is to the mascu- 
line of the adjective that the ment is added. 
Adjectives ending in e mute are, as you have 
before seen, for lM>th genders ; and the went is 
merely added to them to form the adverb. 
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When the adjective ends in a con9onanL the 
adverb is formed by adding ment to the femv- 
nine of it. The following five words wiU suf- 
fice in the way of example. I shall give the 
English of the Adverb only. 



ADJEC 

Mcuc 


TXVES. 

Fern, 


Aiag, 


aia^e, 


joli, 


jolie, 


goulu, 


goulue, 


vite, 


vite, 


dur, 


dure, 



ADVERBS. 

ffiaiment^ 

joliment, 

goulument^ 

vitement, 

durexnent, 



easily, 
prettily, 
gluttonously, 
quickly, , 
nardly. 

This taking the feminine, and not the masculine, of 
the adjective, whereon to form the adverb, is par- 
ticularly to be observed in those cases where the 
masculine differs widely in form from the feminine ; 
ss franc, JrancJie ; doux^ douce; heureux^heureuse; 
for, here it must be, noi francment^\y\xi,franchement, 
doucement, heureusemenU To the above rule there 
are, however, a few exceptions. The following ad- 
jectives, though ending with a consonant or with tf| 
take an e or an 2^ before the ment. 



ADJECTIVES. 

Ezprdfl^ 

confus^ 

pr€di8, 

ftommun, 

importun, 

obscur, 

profond) 

gentil, 

ep€rdu, 

ing^nu, 

dd, 

asddu, 



ADVERBS. 

ezpresfl^ment, 

confuB^ment, 

pr^cia^ment, 

commun^ment, 

importun^ent, 

obscur^ment^ 

profondlmentj 

fentiment, 
perdQment, 
mg6nunien^ 
d&ment, 
assiddment. 



esIpresJBlv, 

confuseulyi 

precisely, 

commonly, 

importunately! 

obacturely, 

deeply, 

genteelly, 

desperatelVj 

ingenuouBly, 

duly, 

assiduously. 



A further exception is, that the following adjec- 
tives, thc^ugh ending in e mute, do not, like vite, 
which becomes tritement, keep the e mute in forming 
the adverb ; but change the e mute ihto an i acute. 

ADJECTXVEeL ADVEBBS. 



iA,veugle, 
commode, 
conformed 
Inorme, 



aveugl6ment, 

commod^zneQ^ 

conform6men^ 



blindly, 
eommoaiouflly, 
conformably, 
eaormoualy*. : 
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The words derived from any of these, follow the 
same rule, incommocUment, which is derived from 
incommodey and that from commode. — For un- 
punished, or, Vfith impunity y the French have imr 
punement, though the adjective is, impuni. 

Second. When the adjectives end in ant and entf 
they form the adverhs hy changing the ant into 
amment and the ent into emment; as, inde" 
pendent, (independent), independamment (in- 
dependently), prudent (prudent), prudemment 
(prudently). To this rule there are two excep- 
tions. Lint (slow) makes lentement, and prS* 
sent (present) makes prisentement. 

145. As to the other adverbs, I mean such as are 
not derived from, or made out of adjectives, they 
are words of themselves, and, like other words, are 
to be sought for in the Dictionary. There are, per- 
haps, a hundred of them. For inserting a list of 
them here there can be no reason which would not 
be a reason for inserting the whole of the nouns and 
adjectives and of all the other parts of speech. We 
ought to do nothing without a reason, and to swell 
the bulk of a book, less, perhaps, than almost any 
other thing. An adverb is a word that never 
chang'es its form on account of person, number, 
gender, time, or any other circumstance. It is al- 
ways composed of the same letters ; and, therefore, 
there need not be much time employed upon expla- 
nations relative to this Part of Speech. The French 
adverbs differ widely from ours ; they are used in a 
manner very different from that in which ours are 
used ; but, they cannot all be put into the head at 
once : they and their several uses must be learned 
by translating, by writing, by speaking, by reading 
them in books, as they occur, and not by attempt- 
ing to know them all at once by arranging them 
and reading them in lists, 

146. There are Adverbs of time, place, order, 
mality, and of manner; but, any classification of 
them would be useless, because they undergo no 
changes. There are Nouns of time, place, order^ 
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and the rest ; but we do not class them as suchy be- 
cause they undergo no changes to suit these yarioua 
circumstances. The negatives are of this part of 
speech ; and the use of them is a great matter ; but| 
they never change their form ; they cannot be usea 
without other words ; and. in fact, all relating to 
them is to be learned, wnen we come to employ 
them in sentences. The manner of using negatives 
is a great matter, and it will be treated of in a sepa- 
rate Letter. A whole Letter (XX.) will be devoted 
to n^ative and interrogative sentences. 

147. The French, like the English, have two or 
three Adverbs that may be said to have degrees of 
comparison. We have, in English, welly which be- 
comes better^ and best. The French have bien 
(well), mieux (better), le mieux (the best). Thev 
have also mal (badly), ptf( worse), lepis (the worn). 
They have peu (little or few), moins (less), le woins 
(the least). We have o/teny which becomes oftener^ 
and oftenest. But they say, souvent, plus souventy 
le plus souvent. These irregularities are, however, 
very few in number ; and, as they are confined to 
words which frequently occur in almost every page 
of every book, and in every conversation of any 
considerable length, they very soon cease to present 
any thing like a difficulty to the learner. 

148. It may be necessary to observe here, that an 
adverb sometimes consists of w>ore than one word. 
It is then called a compound adverb. We have the 
same thing in English ; but it may be useful to ex- 
plain the matter. Lately ^ for instance, is a simple 
adverb ; but little-^-little, is a compound. In French 
it is much about the same. For kudy^ they have 
dernierementy and for little-by4ittle they hfk^epeiU* 
d-petit ; that is to say, word K>r word, ltttle4oJiitle ^ 
wnich, odd as it sounds, has a sense in it more evi- 
dent than is the sense in our adverb. Sometimes, 
however, the French adverb is a compound when 
ours is not : as, tout-d-coupj which means suddenly^ 
and, word for word, all-at-arstroke. or at a hit. And. 
indeed^ we sometimes say, aitroj-orsvddeny instead 
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of suddenly. Sometimes ours is a compound, when 
the French is not : as, now-ordaya^ which they ex- 
press by aujourd^hui. Thus, you see. there are, in 
many cases, several words that go to tne making up 
of one adverb. In our nov>-a-day8^ for instance, 
there is the Adverb, now; then there is the a (mea- 
ning in this case ax) \ then there is the Noun, days. 
You will bear this in mind- Though there are Beve- 
red words, and of different parts of speech too, they 
make but one adverb, 

149. Sometimes, both in French and in English, the 
words that are used to make a compound adverb are 
connected by a hyphen or hyphens : as, new-Ordays 
and tout^-Pheure. But, this is not always the case. 
For instance, avec le temps, and in time, which lat- 
ter expresses the meaning of the former, are com- 
pound adverbs, and yet we do not connect by hy- 
phens the words that compose them. In the mean 
while is really no more than a compound adverb^nd 
yet we do not use the hyphens in writing it. This 
adverb is translated into French by the single word 
cependant. And it is, if we look into the matter, 
curious to observe, how fully this one word contains 
the meaning of our four words. It is ce andpendant ; 
that is to say, this and during ; that is to say, during 
this ; that is to say, in the mean or middle, while, or 
time, 

150. There are some Adjectives which are used 
as Adverbs ; and this is the case in both languages : 
As, parler bas, to speak laio. That is to say, m a 
low voice. This, is not frequently the case ; and, 
perhaps, we use this way of speaking, when we 
ought not. We often use the word bad, when we 
ought to use badly. The French say voir double 
(to see dmible), and so do we ; but, strictly speaking, 
this double is not an adverb so much as it is an ad- 
jective and a noun; for it means double things. 
However, there are not many words used in this way ; 
and you will soon become acquainted with them all. 

151. The proper placing of the Adverb is an im- 
portant matter; bnt, this will be ftilly treated of, 

9* 
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when we come to the Syntax ofthiapart ofgpeech, 
I cannot, however, conclude this Letter, without 
observing to you, that words which, in some caseSi 
are adverbs, are, in other cases, not adverbs. For 
instance, the inside, when thus written is a novri, 
though itiaide is, in some cases, an adverb. It is 
the same with the French, who say, le dedans 
(the inside), le dehors (the outside), and so on, just 
as we do. This circumstance was noticed in parar 
graphs 42 and 43, which you ought to look at again. 



LETTER XL 

etymology op prepositions. 

My dear Richard, 

152. In paragraph 38, I explained to you 
why words of this sort were called prepositions. 
The chief use of the words of this part of speech 
is, to express the different rdations and conmexionsy 
which Nouns have with each other, or, in which 
Nouns stand with regard to each other : the hawk 
sits upon the tree, the hawk flies to the tree, the 
hawk flies down from the tree, the hawk flies over 
the tree. 

153. Prepositions never change their farm; so 
that there are none of those difficulties attending 
them which we find in the Articles, Nouns, Pro- 
nouns, Adjectives, and Verbs, which change their 
forms so many times. For instance, sur (upon) is 
alwa3rs 9ur, whether it be before a noun masculine, 
or a noun feminine, or before a singular or aplural. 
Let me here, however, make a remark or two with 
regard to d and de. The first of these answers to 
our to^ and the last to our of. Each has diflferent 
meanings under difierent circumstances; but, gene- 
rally speaking, our to tmdofsre translated by these 
words : as : I send ten q^my sheep to the farm. 
Penvoie dixcfemes moutons dlaferme. But, I have 
here to call your recollection to what was said in pft* 
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ragraphs 79 to 86, and to beg of you to read, before 
pou ffo any further^ the whole of those eight parar 

graphs carefully through. You will, doubtless, have 
one this already ; but, you must now do it again. 

154. Here you see, then, that d and de are, in 
French, sometimes united with the definite article. 
This, however, is the case with regard to no other 
of the prepositions. To be sure, the article, thus 
united with these prepositions is a thing of most ex- 
tensive use in the language. Scarcely a sentence 
t;an you write without using it in some one or other 
of its forms ; but, this is, in fact, an advantage in 
the learning of its use. The de becomes cT when 
it is immediately followed by a word beginning 
with a vowel or with an h mute ; but this is, in fact, 
no change in the form of the word. It is merely 
an abbreviation, made for the purpose of obtaining 
fulness of sound. 

155. In this part of speech as well as in the Ad- 
verbs there are sometimes more than one word; 
that is to say, one preposition contains more than 
one word : as, vis-d-vis^ which, in English, is over* 
against. But, sometimes, the Preposition, like the 
Adverb, is simple in one of the languages and com- 
pound in the other. For instance : par dessoua 
(under) ; sdon (according to). The same word Isl 
as was before observed, sometimes of one part of 
speech and sometimes of another ; and this is very 
frequently the case with these parts of speech, 
which have no variation in the forms of ihewords. 
But, this is a matter of little consequence ; you will 
80on learn to distinguish one part of speech from 
the other. I hope, indeed, that you have nearly 
done this already. 

156. One of the chief things belonging to Prepo- 
sitions is that which is called their governing. They 
are- said to govern nouns and pronouns ; that is to 
say, to cause them to be in the objective case. Yon 
must now look back to paragraphs 72 to 76. Hien 
^o to paragraph 91. Read these all carefully over 
4igain now ; and, vrh&i you have done (hat you will 
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find, that the Prepositions gaoern^ in certain cases, 
the nouns and pronouns. 

157. The main thing of all, however, to be obser- 
ved on, under this head, is the different application 
of the prepositions in the two languages. To, as 
we have seen, is generally expressed in French 
by a. But, when this d is used with the verb to 
thivJc (pen8er)y for instance, it is not expressed in 
English by to. For example, the French say, je 
pense d ma sante; that is to say, word for word, I 
think to my health. But we say, I think of my 
health. Now, if you reflect a little here, you will 
find, that this French phrase is by no means unrea- 
sonable $ for, it is, in its fulness, this : I apply my 
thinking to my health. And our English phrase 
means, I think, or use my thinking faculties about 
things, conceminff my health, or of, or belonging 
to my health. . The meaning'^ when you come to 
examine the thing well, is the same ; the mode of 
expression only is different ; but this difference must 
be very carefully attended to ; for, though, I think 
of my health is good English, je pense de ma sant6 
is not French at all, any more than I think to my 
health is English. 

158. It is the same with regard to the use of many 
other Prepositions. For example, we say, I play 
on the flute ; but the French say, je joue de la flCtte; 
that is to say, I play of the flute. We say, to enjoy 
a thing': the French say ^ jouir d^une cJioae ; that is, 
to enjoy of a thing. We say, near a thing, or near 
to : they say, pres cP une chose ; that is, near of a 
thing. Pres de Ja viUe ; near to the town. Pres de 
dix mois; nearly, or near to, ten months. Near of 
ten months seems to be nonsense ; but, it is not ^ 
it means near to the number of ten months ; or, 
near to the quantity of time that makes up ten months. 
The meaning, when you come closely to examine 
into the matter, is the same in both languages : the 
manner of expressing that meaning is very differ- 
ent ; and this difference must be strictly attended to. 

159. In this respect the Preposition is, in the 
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learning of French, an important part of speech 
because, though it never changes its form it is used 
in a manner so very different, in many cases, from 
that in which it is used in English. The Syntax 
will show more fully this difference, whicli, as I 
have just said, is a very important matter. 

160. Prepositions are not, like Nouns, AdjeetiveSy 
Verbs, and Adverbs, a very numerous class of words, 
I shall, iherefore, give a list of the greater part of 
them here, divided into two parts. There are some 
of the Prepositions which are directly followed by 
the Noun or Pronoun ; and others which must have 
the preposition de before the next Noun or Pronoun* 
I shall divide them according to this difference in 
the manner of using tbem. I shall also give the 
English of each phrase. Observe, that the French 
de answers to our /rom as well as of. Observe also, 
that, when I say, that the following prepositions are 
immediutely followed by the noun or pronoun that 
they govern, I do not mean to shut out the Article^ 
for it, in fact, makes a part of the noun. Nor do I 
mean to exclude the possessive pronoun. II est d 
la foire ; il est dans sa chambre. You must never 
forget, that the same assemblage of letters may, in 
«ome cases, be a preposition, and, at other time% 
may not be a preposition. Indeed, this has beea 
pointed out to you so many times, that the doing 
of it here may seem to be useless ; but, it is a thing 
that you cannot be too well acquainted with. 

Last of Prepositions^ which are immediately foUowed by thB 
Nfoun or Pronoun to which they apply, 

^ - - - - - at or to. 

aprdfl,- - - - - after. 

i^ traveri^ - - - - through. 

attendu, .... conBidering, on oceoimt ol 

avant, - - - - before. 

avec, ----- with. 

chez, - - - - - at or ta 

comme, - - - - like. 

concemant, - - - about. 

eontre, « - - - againaL 

^ani, • j\ • . _- - - in. 
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de, - - • - - of or from, 

de deaaiBf . - - - from above, 

de dg«iwK>iiB, - - - - from under* 

de pui% - - - - since, 

derridre^ - - - - behind. 

ddfl, from. 

devant, ... - before, 

durant, - - - - during, 

en, ----- in. 

entre, ----- between, 

envera, . - - - to or towards, 

environ, - - - - about 

except^ , - - - except, 

hormifi^ - - - - excepting, 

hora, ----- but, or except, 

xnalgre, - - - - in spite of. 

moyennant, - - - - for, oj means o£ 

nonobstant, - - - - notwithstanding, 

outre, ----- besides, 

par, ----- by. 

par dessus^ - - • - above, 

par desaoufl^ . . - under or below, 

par decii, - - • - on this side. 

par delii, . • - - on that side, 

parmi, • • • « among, 

penduit^ - - - - during, 

pour, ----- for. 

aaxuL - . - - - without, 

sau^ . • • - - save, 

selon, - k - - - according to. 

gous, ----- under, 

suivant, . . - - according to, 

gur, ----- upon, 

touchanti - - - - touching, 

vers, ----- toward^ about, 

vu, seeing. 

lAst of PrepoaUioTU which must have the Preposition db 
immediately after themy or thai PreposiHon, united tnth 
the ArUdCf -when it becomes du or nss. 

X c^use, . . - • because o£ 

\ convert, - - - - sheltered from, 

au-decii, - - - - on the side oi, 

au-dell^ - - - - on the other side, 

liu-deasui^ . - • - above, 

au-dessoue^ - - - - below, 

au-devant, - - - - before, 

au-derridre, * - • - behind. 

I cOt5, - • . . by, beside. 
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k Heur, 

i retour, 

aux depen% 

1l fdrce, 

aux environa^ 

au grand reg^t, > 

ik Pegard, - 

II I'inBfu, 

k Pexception, . - 

k moine^ 

)t la reserve, 

II I'abri, 

It I'entour, -^ 

il I'exclusioii, 

"i roppoaite^ 

au lieu, 

k la faveui^ 

k la mode, - 

au moyen, * 

au milieu, - 

au niveau, * 

auprda, 

au prix. *• 

au pN6rif, 

au risque, *• 

k raison, 

rez de terre, 

au traVerfl^ - 

fen dipit, * 

pour I'amour, 

via-i-vis, - 
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near the edge of* 

against, in return* 

at the expense. 

hy strength ol 

near about. 

to the great regret ot 

as ta 

unknown to. 

excepted. 

for less, or Under. 

reserving only, ezceptiiig. 

secure from. 

round about 

excluding. 

opposite to. 

instead ot 

by favour of. 

after the manner o£ 

by means. 

in the middle ot 

even with. 

by, near. 

at the expense of. 

at the peril of. 

at the risk. 

at the rate. 

level with the ground. 

through. 

in spite. 

for tne sake. 



- - - overagamst. 

Besides the above, there are three or four that re- 
quire d before the succeeding Noun or Pronoun. 
These Bxejusgue (as far as) which is written ^twott' 
because the d follows : asjusqu^ d la riviere, 33 far 
as the river. Par rappart d sa maison : tDith res- 
pect to his house. Qiuint d son argent : as for his 
money. 

161. Before you go further, it will be well for 
you to read over several times these lists of Prepo- 
sitions. Copy them, that is to say, write then^ 
down, many times over ; so that you may not only 
them again as soon as they meet your eye ; but 
that you may be able to write them correctly, with 
all their hyphens^ elisions and accents; for these 
are of as much importance as are the letters of 
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which the words are composed. Let it be your 
constant habit to write in a plain hand. The best 
hand-writing is that which is the easiest to readf 
that which can be the most easily read by the great- 
est number of persons. Take care to put sdl the 
marks axid accents ; for, though Frenchmen, when 
they write, seldom do it, they ought to do it ; and, in 
your case, the omission would, and must, retard 
your learning ; for, the omission resdly makes, in 
many cases, nonsense of the whole thing that you 
are writing. Des is Jrom the time, and Des is of 
the, ox some. Then again, a is has, and a is to^ 
The LA is the, and the la is tJiere, This is sufficient 
to show how neoessary it is not to omit accents, 
besides, all writing ought to be correct in all its parts i 
and, as there is, in this case, nothing but mere atten- 
tion required of you, not to do the thing properly 
would argue that sort of disposition, whidi^ I am 
sure, will never be discovered in my dear Richard* 
If you have a teojcher^ these lists are excellent things 
as reading lessons. They contain words that are 
seen in every sentence, and that you cannot open 
your mouth without using. But, whether you have 
a teacher or not, write these lists down several 
times over» 



LETTER XII. 

et7m0l0gt of conjuncticmys* 

Mt dear Richard, 

162. The reason why words of this part of 
speech are called Conjunctions has been ^ivm yon 
in paragraph 39. They connect^ or conjoin, at join 
together, words and sentences. They, like adverbs 
and prepositions, never change their form ; and, 
are, therefore^ not attended with any particular 
difficulty. 

163. Some of them are called copulative and 
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others disftmctive; the fonner couple nouns and 
pronouns together in sense as well as in place; as : 
the field and the house are sold. The others dis- 
join them in the sense ; as : the field is sold, but the 
house is not. There is, perhaps, no great practical 
utility in this distinction ; but, it being a distinction 
usually made, I ha ve j ust noticed it. Some teachers 
of grammar divide Conjunctions into six or seven 
classes ; but, this is of no use; and, therefore, I 
avoid it. 

164. A thing much more useful than this is. to 
observe, that the same word is sometimes a Cfon^ 
junction, sometimes an Adverb, and sometimes a 
Preposition. It is the sense in which the word is 
used that determines the part of speech to which it 
belongs. Some of the Conjunctions are simple ^ 
as: comme (as), and some compound; as: au lieu 
de (instead of). A phrase of considerable length 
is frequently no more than one Conjunction; as : 
posez le cos que, which may be translated into 
English by the single word suppose, PosEft is to 
lay down. So that the whole of the phrase means 
this : lay down the case that. We, for instance, say, 
in English, suppose that the enemy declare war. 
The French say, posez le cas que I'ennemi declare 
la guerre. But tney can say, as well as we, sup* 
posez que. And we can say, as well as they, sup* 
pose the case that, 

165. When a Conjunction, an Adverb, or a Pr&t 
position consists of several words, you must take 
care how you give to each of the words the mean-* 
ing which it would have in its distinct state. They 
sometimes have this meaning, but they more fre- 
quentl;)^ have not. For instance, we have, in Eng- 
lish, this Conjunction, as roeU as ; and we use it 
thus ; I was drun]^ as well as you. But, what is 
there well here ? Here is something very bad, but 
nothing at all well. We know, that these three 
words, taken together, mean, m like manner withj 
or, in like degree with. But, when we find, in French, 
aM9i^}rieH cue, we are apt to give to eaeh word itis 
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Nparate meaning, and then they are, ai90 wdi ftof , 
which is not their meaning, lliey mean the same 
as our as weU as, 

166. I shall now insert the principal part of the 
Conjunctions in alphabetical order, with the English 
against each. 

\ eaute aue^ 
Ikcauteae^ - 
]k condition qua^ 
Ikdire vrai, - 
afinoiM^ 
afinde^ 
n i n«ij - • 
ainiiqiM^ - 
ipeine^ 
aprds ^pibf • 
aprda cela, • 
aprdstout, • 
Ikpronoi^ - 
]k quel propoi^ 
\ moins que^ or da^ 
]k la Y^rite, - 
•attendu que^ 
au casqiu^- 
auMJ, - 

auiri bien que^ 
an lieu de^ - 
autant que, • 
aureate^ 
ausutdt que, 
avantqufl^ • 
avantcle, • 
avant quie de^ 
liien entendu que^ 
bien loin de^ 
bien que, • 
car, - 
c^efl&4-dire^ 
c'eit pour quoi, 
c^etrt a dire que^ 
c'eitpour, - 
celaoue^ - 
eelaetant, • 
eela tfeant ainn, 
ee tf eit paa qiie^ 
eependant, • 
eoittmei * 



• » 



beeanae. 

because ot 

on condition that. 

to speak the truth. 

to the end that 

m order to. 

thui^ therefore aeeordinglj. 

like, likewiee. 

hardl J, acaicely. 

after. 

after that. 

after al], upon the whotfc 

by the by. 

igrherefore, or to what end. 

unlesB. 

indeed, in truth. 

whertsaa, seeing thal^' 

in case tfaatr 

also. 

as well aC' 

instead o£ 

as much as. 

as for the rest. 

before. 

it being understopd that. 

&r finom, so for from. 

though. 

for. 

that is to Hiy. 

therefore. 

thai is to my that 

it is for. 

that that. 

that beinfl^ the oaie. 

it being tuui» 

not but 

however, in the meaawhUa. 

as^ whereas. 

as i^ at though. 
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eomme par exemple^ 
d'acoora, - 
d'aillell^^ - 
d'atttant que^ 
d'autant plus q[ue, 
de Tautre odt£ 
de manidra que, 
de mtine quc^ 
de mtm^ - 
de plui^ 
d^uii^ 
depuis que, - 
d^que^ 
de iorteqiie, 
d'oii ▼ient-U que^ 
done, - • 
^en attendant, 

attendant qiu^ 
en caa que^ • 
encore que^ • 
en effet, 
enfin, - 
«ntantque,- 
«n tout ea% • 
eneuite^ 
enun mot^ - 
et, .- - 
et puii^ 
il est viai qufl^ 
fencoDvien^ 
joint que^ - 
maii^ - 
oais auMi, • 
maie encore, 
mais mdme, 
indme^ • 
mal^propoi^ 
nCanmoin^ • 
ni, - - 
ni plus ni moin% 
nonobfltant que^ 
son plui^ - 
non plus que, 
Don que. non pas 
non seuiement, 
ou, or oubien, 
outre oela, - 
outre qua, - 
pareequ^ - 
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que. 



as for example. 

don& agreeo. 

besides, otherwise. [eanas. 

for as much a% whereas )w 

so much the more aa. 

on the other hand. 

in such manner thau 

as, just aa. 

in like manner. 

moreover, beaidei. 

since. 

since that 

from the time duo. 

so that 

whence comes it that 

then, therefore. 

in the mean time* 

till, until that. 

incase that. 

although, besides that 

in effect, indeed. 

finally, at last 

as^ in as mudi aa> 

however, let it be as it wilL 

then, afterwaids. 

in a word. 

and. 

and besides^ 

it is true that 

I mnt it 

add to that that 

but 

but also. 

but besides. 

but even. 

even. 

out of place. 

neverthelesi^ 

nor, neither. 

neither more nor leM. 

notwithstanding that 

neither. 

no more than. 

not but 

not only. 

or else. 

besides that 

besides that 

becauaeu 
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par cona^uent, - 
par quelle raison, 
pendant que, 
posez le cas que, - 
pour cet effet, 
pour conclusion, - 
pour lora, - 
pour quoi, - 
pourvu que, 
puis, - . - 
quano, 

quand mdme, 
quand bien mtme, 
quoique, 

quoiqu'il en aoit, 

Ban% aans qu«, - 
Bane doute^ - 
Bans mentu*, 
savoir, 

si, - . - 
81 oien que, - 
si ce n'est que, - 
sinon, - - - 
si-tOt que, - 
Bupposez que^ 
sur tout} 
sur quoi. 



consequently. 

for wnat reason. 

whilst. 

put the case that. 

f(Nr this purpose. 

to conclude. 

then. 

why, wherefore. 

provided that. 

then. 

though, although. 

although. 

however it may be. 
be the consequence what it wilL 
without 
without doubt, 
truly, with truth, 
to wit. 
i^ whether, 
insomuch that, 
except that, 
if not, or else, 
as soon as. 
suppose that, 
above all, especially, 
whereupon. 
~ in die meanwhile^ 
while these things were 
adoing. 
as much a% as many as. 
so fair Arom it 
in such a manner that, 
yet, for all that 
every time that 
seeing that 

167. Conjunctions govern modes of verbs : that is 
to say, some conjunctions have one mode after themy 
and some another mode ; but, the full explanation 
of this matter must be left till I come to Letter 
XXVII., in which I shall treat of the Syntax of 
Conjunctions, The above list contains the far great- 
er part of the Conjunctions. You will observe that, 
many of these words are, as I observed before, 
sometimes Prepositions and sometimes Adverbs. 
The words of these two last parts of speech are few 



sur ces entrefiiiteiB^ 

tant que, 

tant ren faut que, 

tellement que, 

toutefois, 

toutes les fois que, 

vu que. 
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in number, compared with the others, the Articles 
and Pronouns excepted ; and, therefore, they mar 
be all written down many times over without much 
labour. You will observe, that these are words in- 
cessantly recurring ; that there can hardly ever be 
a sentence without one or more of them in it ; and 
that the sooner you become ac<}uainted with them 
all, the better. As I observed, m the case of the 
Prepositions, take care, in writing the words, to put 
all the hyphens, duians, and accents. 



LETTER XIIL 

ON PABSINa. 

Mt dear Richard, 

168. You have now gone through the whole of 
the Etynwlogy. The obj ect of th is part of the Gram- 
mar has been to teach you to distinguish one sort of 
words, or part of speech, from each of the others ; 
and also to teach you how to make the several 
changes in the spelling of the words. The Syntax^ 
when you come to it, will teach you how to choose 
vour words in the making of sentences, and also 
now to place them. As yet you cannot know how 
io write French correctly ; how to make a French 
sentence ; but, before you go aiiy further, I shsdl 
give you an Exercise in Parsing, which will lead 
you to reconsider what you have learned. 

169. To Parse, is to put into parts. It comes 
from the Latin word pars^ which means part. There 
is a French word, parsemer, which means, to scai' 
ter, or put asunder. And this woiti, to parse, is used 
by grammarians to denominate the act of taking the 
words of a sentence, one by one, and writing against 
each, the part of speech that it belongs to. Thus : 
I write a tetter to you. I is a personal pronoun; 
WRITE is a verb ; a is an article ; letter is a noun ; 
TO is a preposition ; tou is a personal pronoun. 
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The same sentence in French would be, Jt vous 
icris une lettre. The je and vous are personal pro- 
nouns; ECRis is a verb ; une is an article ; lettre is 
a noun ; and, you see, there is no preposition ; for, 
in this case, vous means to you. We can say the 
same thing without the preposition: as, Iwritcyou 
a letter. But we cannot say, I you write a letter. 
These latter remarks do not, however, belong to 
the subject immediately before us, though they 
may serve to make an opening and to smoothe the 
way to the Syntax. Before you go any further, 
look again at paragraph 42, and attend well to what 
you find there. As you proceed in this work of 
parsing^ I beg you to try yourself in the manner 
pointed out in paragraph 42. 

170. I shall now' give you a series of sentences 
to parse. They will^be of very simple construction. 
I shall give the French as well as the English of 
each sentence. The first sentence I shall parse my- 
self ; and you will proceed with the rest, and go pa- 
tiently through the whole of the sentences, taking 
word by word, writing them down, and writing 
against them in the manner that you will find in the 
example that I am about to give you. You have 
been told before, that you are never to expect, that 
a phrase, however short it may be, is to be transla- 
ted from one language into the other, word for word. 
you will now see that this is the case. I snail mark 
these little exercises, A, B, C, and so on ; in order, 
that I may easily refer you to them, if necessary. 
When you have gone through one of these little Ex- 
ercises, you ought, where you have any dOubt-, to look 
at the Bictionary. It will tell you, whether you have 
done the Exercise properly. But look well at each 
word before you write against it. Consider well 
its meaning and the function it performs in this par- 
ticular case. One Exercise done with care is worth 
a thousand done carelessly. 



xni.] 

A. Le Ssrin est, apr^ le 
RoasignoL V oiseau qui chante 
le mieuz, et qui a let vols la 
plus forte. Il apprend ais^- 
ment, quand il est jeune, it 
parler, et i siffler des airs de 
fla^olet;~ee qu'il fisiit plus 
£eicilement que le Pin^on^ et 
il le Cut mieuz. 
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The Canary ia after the 
Nightingale, the oird which 
sings the bert, and which has 
the stroneest voice. It learns 
easily wken it is young, to 
talk, and to whistle tunes of 
the flageolet; which it does 
more readily than the Ckqf-' 
Jinekf and it does it bc^tter. 



Jjplf 


Article. 


The, 


Article. 


Serin, 


noun. 


Canary, 


noun. 


est, 
aprd% 


verb, 
preposition. 


atter, 


verb, 
preposition. « 


le, 


article. 


the, 


article. . 


Roosigno], 


noun. 


Nightingale, noun. 


Vf 


article. 


the, 


article. 


oiaeau, 


noun. 


bird. 


noun. 


qui, 
chante, 


relative pronoun. 


which, 


relative pronoun. 


verb. 


singly 


verb. 


le, 


article. 


tb? 


article. 


mieuz^ 


adverb. 


bert. 


adverb. 


et, . 


conjunction. 


and 


conjunction. 


qui, 


relative pronoun. 


which, 


relative pioooon. 


^ 


verb. 


hac^ 


verb. 


K 


article. 


the. 


article. 


VOUL 

la plui^ 
forte, 


noun. 

adverb. 

adjective. 


strongest^ 
voice. 


adjective, 
noun. 


^^ . 


pronoun. 


It, 


pronoun. 


apprend. 


verb. 


leami^ 


verb. 


aisi^ment, 


adverb. 


easily. 


adverb. 


quand, 


adverb, 
pronoun. 


when, 


adverb, 
pronoun. 


est, 


verb. 


ia, 


verb. 


ieunei 
parler. 


adjective. 


young, 


adjective. 


preposition, 
vert). 


talk. 


preposition, 
verb. 


2» 


conjunction. 


and. 


conjunction. 


Riffler, 


preposition, 
verb. 


\i^istle, 


preposiiion. 
verb. 


de% 


article united 


tunes^ 


noun. 




with preposition 




^ 


aires 


noun. 


05 


preposition. 


de, 


preposition. 


the, 


article. 


flageolet, 


noun. 


flweolct, 


noun. 


cequ', 


pi^moun. 


wmcb, 


relative praMNBL 


i. 


pronoun. 


*> 


pronoun. 


felt, 


wrb. 


doti^ 


verb. 
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L^ 


adveib. 


more, 


adverb. 


adverb. 


readily, 


adverb. 


conjunction. * 


than, 


conjimctioii. 


article* 


the, 


anicle. 


noun. 


Chaffinch, 


noun. 


conjunction. 


and. 


conjunction. 


pronoun. 


»> 


pronoun. 


pronoun. 


doen 


verb. 


verb. 


It, 


pronoun. 


adverb. 


better. 


adverb. 
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neilBment, 

r 

Pin^oi^ 

.et, 

il. 

fait, 
mieux. 

171. If you examine well the words of these two 
little pieces of writing, the examination will show 
you a great deal as to the difference in the two Ian- 
guages. Look at the closing parts for instance. 
The French say, U le fait mieux; that is, he does 
it better ; hut we say, it does it better. The Cana- 
ry-Bird is a A^ in French, and an it in English ; 
and, you see, the French put the words in an order 
very different from that which we employ. 

172. Now proceed in the same way with the lit- 
tle pieces of French and English which follow here. 
They have been selected for their clearness and sim- 
plicity. The English and French both are given, 
in order that you may compare the one with the 
other. The translation is not elegant, but as literal 
as it could be made without making the English a 
sort of broken English. Instead of saying, " the 
Canary-bird is, after the Nightingale, the bird which 
sings the best, and which has the strongest voice :" 
instead of this, it might have been thus: "Except 
the Nightingale, the Canary is the best singing-bira, 
and has the strongest voice." This would have been 
rather better English; but, in order to make the 
matter as little difficult as possible for you, the trans- 
lation has been made, as nearly as I could well make 
it, word for word; but, yet, you see, it is not word 
for word, even in this simple instance. 

173. The way to proceed with the following aeor 
tences is precisely that which has been just pointed 
out in paragraph 170. And, let me beg of you not 
to slur this business over, but go patiently through 
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it, writing down, in a plain hand, all the tenteneeSi 
English as well as French ; ana, when you have 
parsed one of the sentences, examine it hy the Dic- 
tionary, to see whether what you have done he cor- 
rectly done. Paragraphs 42 and 43 contain matter, 
which you should now have fresh in your mind. 
Read, therefore, those two paragraphs again very 
attentively, and, while you are at your work of 
parsing, act according to what is stated in those 
paragraphs ; for, unless you attend to that, your 
parsing cannot be correct, and you will not profit, 
m the degree that you ought to profit, from your 
labour. 



B. C'est du nom Latin, Lit- 
eirUolaf (ju'on a form^ le nom 
de RosngnoL Cette €tymo- 
logie est Deaucoup meilleure 
que toutes celles donn^ but 
le nom de cet oiaeau. 

C. Le moineau est un oiaeau 
tr6i commun : il pdae un peu 

Slua d'une once ; il a aix polices 
B long^ueur depuis la pointe 
du bee juaqu*au bout de la 
queue. 

D. Le chardonneret eat un 
petit oiaeau, qui a le bee de 
figure conique, blanchatre. II 
est plua petit que le moineau ; 
le aommet de sa t6te est noir, 
ses mfichoirea atmi blanches de 
mftme que le derridre de sa tftte. 

E. Le chant de Palouette est 
trds divertissant ; il est vari6 ; 
les b^mols et les b|SquaiTe8 s^y 
distinguent trds-bien. 

F. Le pinion est un oiseau 
un peu plus petit qu' un moin- 
eau ; sa queue est asaez lon- 
gue; le mftle a la poitrine 
rouBsfitre; le bee plomb€, la 
ttte blanchfttre ; la partie pos- 
t6rieure du dos d'un cenar6> 
vert, et Pant^rieure griae ; le 



It is firom the Latin name, 
Luciniolat that we have form- 
ed the word RowianoL Thif 
etymology is much better than 
all those given on the name of 
this bird. 

The sparrow is a very com- 
mon bird; it weighs a little 
more than an ounce, it is six 
inches long firom tlie point of 
the beak to the tip of the 
tail. 

llie upldfineh is a small 
bird, which has the beak of a 
conical shape, and whitidi. It 
is smaller than the sparrow; 
the top of its head is black, its 
gills are white, the same as 
the back of its head. 

The singing of the lark is 
very diverting; it is varied; 
the Bs flat and the Bs sharp 
are distinguished in it very 
easily. 

The chaffinch is a bird a 
little smaller than a sparrow; 
its tail is pretty long ; tne male 
has a reddish oreast ; the beak 
lead-coloured, the head whit- 
ish; the hinder part of the back 
of a green-ash colour, and the 
forepart grey ; round the eyet^ 
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tour'de* yeui^ la gorge, la 
poitrine et lea ctk^s tann^a ; le 
cou ceint de la m6me couleur, 
rougeitre ; lea ailes noires, 
Bvec une triple tache blanche. 
6. Lea champa ouverta ont, 
comme lea jardina, leura fruita 

Krticuliera i chaque aaiaon de 
nn€e. 

H. Leaabeillea^ ou mouchea 
k mill, aont d*ua grand profit 
k la maiaon, par le miel, la cire 
et lea eaaaimaqu'elleadonnent: 
ellea ne content hen i nourrir, 
et ne demandent que quelquea 
■oina 

L Le ver it aoie, I'une dea 
plua riche et dea plua surpre- 
nantea productiona de la na- 
ture, n'offre paa moint que lea 
abeillea^ de Putile, de I'aer^ 
ble, et mdme du merveilleux. 
J. LePaon,oiaeau fort connue 
k cauae de la beauts de aa 

aueue, magnifiquement par6e 
e dif¥Srentea couleura et qui 
Bemble repr^aenter de granda 
yeux. 

K. Lea pigeona communa 
flont, ou fuvarda ou domea- 
tiquea ; lea oemiera ne quittent 
vreaque paa la maiaon, maia 
lea autreavont chercher leur 
▼le au loin; lea una ni lea 
Butrea ne perchent point aur 
lea arbrea^ et ila different par- 
Ik du pigeon rainier, qui ha- 
bite lea lx)i8. 

L. Pour reuaair it Clever 
dea poule^ il fiiut aavoir lea 
choisir. 

Ai. La race, venue dea Indea^ 
eat d* un grand profit, parce 
qu*elle multiplie beaucoup, 
aiaCment et aouvent. 

N. Lea plume a dea oiea, leur 
chair, leur eraiaae et Idura 
OBufa^ dont eilea font par an 
Uo}M pontea trda abondanteii^ 
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the throat, the bieaat and aides 
tan-coloured; the neck with a 
circle of tlie aame colour, red- 
diah; the winga black, with 
three white apota 

The open nelda have, like 
the gardens, their particular 
fruita at each aeason of the 
year. 

Bees ane of great uae in a 
houBe,on account of the honey, 
the wax, and the awarma that 
they produce : thev coat no- 
thing to keep^ ana want no- 
thing but a hule care. 

The ailk-worm, one of the 
moat rich and moat aurpriaing 
productiona of nature, offen^ 
not leaa than beea, that which 
ia uaeful, agreeable, and even 
wonderful. 

The peacock, a bird well 
known on account of the beau- 
ty of hia tail magnificently 
adorned with ciifferent coloun^ 
which aeem to repreaent great 
eyea. 

Common pigeona are either 
wild or tame, the laat scarce- 
ly quit the houae, but the 
dthera seek their living at a 
distance ; neither the one nor 
the other perch on trees, and 
they differ in that from the 
wood-pieeon which Uvea in 
the woooB. 

To succeed in raising fowli^ 
we must know how to choose 
the breeders. 

The race that come from 
India (turkeys) are very pro- 
fitable, because they multiply 
much, eaaily and often. 

The feathera of geeae, tlieir 
fleah, their erease, and their 
eggB, of which thev have 
yearly three very aoundanl 
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font be&ueoap de profit, d'au- 
tant qu'elles vivent trds lon^ 
temps; elles Mmt aaaez vigi- 
lantes pour servir de sflre 
garde la nuit, au moindre bruit 
elles i^^veillent, et jettent de 
grands cris qui atrertissent. 

O. Dee canards domestlques^ 
eanes et canetons. Ges trois 
mots d^ignent le p^re, la mdre 
et le petit; le m&le est plus 
eros que la femelle, et se dis- 
oingue encore k son cou qui 
est q* un vert dor6 et chan- 

rnt; il a quelques plumes 
la queue retrouss6e8 ven 
■on eztr€miti6 sap^rieure. 

P. Le cochon est un animal, 
mh. gourmand, et qui fait du 
d^gat partout oh il passe ; c$- 
nendant, e'est un de eeuz qui 
Rmt le phis de profit, paroe 

?u* une truie porte deux fois 
ann^e et donne, chaque fois^ 
depuis diz jusqu' k quinze 
eochons. Le cochon reussit 
dans tous le pays^ et il est d'un 
trds-grand usage. 

Q. Les fikrines de toutes les 
grainefl^ extraitesparune suffi- 
sante quantity d* eau, et aban- 
donn^es it elles-m^mes au de- 
crft de ehalenr prapre it la 
fermentation spintueuse, su- 
bissent naturellement la fer- 
mentation, et Bcmt m^mor- 
phosfies en veritable liqueur. 

R. Comme aliment ordinare, 
eomme assaisonnement, com- 
me remdde, le lait est d'un ez- 
eellent produit. 

S. Le lardinage r€unit toutes 
les operations de Pagricul- 
ture, mais sous on rapport plus 
drconserit et plus a^r^ble; 
car il ezige des connaissances 
perticulieres et trds-^tendues. 
T. IJ ezercice de la cbasfse 
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If^yrngti yield a great deal of 
profit, and the more, as they 
live a long time; they artf 
sufficiently vigilant, to serve 
as a sure euara In the night ; 
at the smallest noise they woke 
and give loud cries which 
warn. 

Tame drakes^ ducks^ and 
ducklings. Tliese three words 
designate the fiither, the mo- 
ther and the young one ; the 
male is bispger than the female, 
and is distinguished besides by 
his neck which is of a gilded 
and changeable green : he has 
some featners in tne tail curled 
back towards his head. 

The hog is a filthy animal, 
a glutton, and one that makes 
destruction wherever he goes ; 
but he is one of these which 
yield the most profit, because 
a sow lurrows twice a year, 
and haa^ each time, from ten 
to fifteen pigs. Tlie hog sue- 
ceeds in all countriei^ and ia 
very much in ase. 

The meal of all graini^ ex* 
tracted by a sufficient quantity 
of water, and left to itself at 
the proper degree of heat for 
spirituous fermentation, natu- 
rally undergoes the fermenta- 
tion and is metamorphosed 
into real spirituous liquors. 

As ordinary food, as an in- 
gredient, as a remedy, milk is 
an article of great value. 

Ghirdening unites all the 
operations of agriculture, but 
in a way more compact and 
much more pleasing; for it 
requires knowledge at onoe 
minute and very extensive. 

The exercise of buMing eafr 
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06 peut dtre^ eonune tout autre, 

?ue &vorabIe 2l la sant^ ; c*eat 
'ezeroiod le plus aain pour le 
corpi^ et le repoB le plus agr6- 
able pour Teiprit. 

V, La p6che eit un agitable 
pasae-tempa qu'on peut pren- 
are 2l la campagne; elle est 
divertisBantc^ utile et d'une 
pratique fiicile pour peu qu'on 
ait de patience. 

Y. Les petites chaaaet^ qui 
■e font i peu de firais et sans 
paiae dans les diffSrentes aai- 
fons de I'ann^e, et sur tout 
pendant I'automne et Phiver, 
iont tr6»«muflantem 

W. Le cheval est celui de 
touB les animaux qui, avec 
une grande tailley a le plus 
tfel€^nce et de proportion 
dans lei narties du corps. 
G'est le plus neceasaire, le 

Slus noble de tous les animaux 
omestiques. 

^ L*^ ane est d*un tempe- 
rament m61ancolique, patient 
et laborieux, mais fort^Dstin^ ; 
tl porte des fiirdeux consider^ 
ables pour aa grosseur : il tire 
^ la cnarrette^ et k la charrue 
dans les terres legdras : il vit 
de peu, et ne oodte preaque 
rien k nourrir. 

T. Les bdtes it laine sont les 
bestiaux qui font le plus de 
profit par Wr f^ndit^, leur 
toison, leur chair, leur lait, 
leur graisse, leurs peaux, leur 
fumier mtme. Un troupeau 
«* Pftme d*une ferme. 

Z. Le boBuf est le plus estimS 
d'entre les bdtes i comes; il 
eoute peu d^entretien» et vend 
beaucoup de profit } il est bon 
au trait et i la charrua, peu 
iujet OMK maladies^ et auie 2i 
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not but be, like every other, 
£Btvourable to health ; it is the 
exerciae the moat healthy for 
the body, and the relaxation 
the most agreeable for the 
mind. 

Fiaiiing is an agreeable pa»* 
time that you may have in 
the country; it is diverting, 
useful and easy to do^ if you 
have but a little patience. 

The smaller sportc^ which 
are followed at httle expense 
and without trouble in the 
different aeaaona of the yeari 
and particularly in the autumn 
and in the wmter, are very 
amusing. 

The horae is, of all animali^ 
that which, with a large iramcL 
has the most elegance and 
proportion in the parts of the 
oody. It is the moat neceaea- 
ry, the moat noble, of all do- 
meatic animals. 

The aaa ia of a gloomy tem« 
per, patient and laborious, but 
very obatinate ; he carries 
large burdena for hia aize ; he 
drawa the cart, and the plough 
in light lands : he lives upon 
little, and costs scarcely any 
thing to keep. 

Sheep are the amman^ 
^icb yield the greatest profit, 
firom their fecundity, their 
fleece, their fleah, their milk^ 
their &t, their skins, even their 
dung. A flock is the soul of 
a fstrm. 

The ox is the most valuable 
amongst homed animals ; he 
costs little, and yields a great 
deal of profit; he is good for 
draught and for the ploug^ 
little subject to maladies and 
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«n guCrir; il vit araez long- 
tempa; il ne lai &ut prewjue 
point dd hamoifl^ quoiqu'il n*j 
ait pas d'animal qui eoit plus 
propre Ik labouior. 



eadly cuiedof then ; iielifM 
to a pretty graod age ; there 
wants Karcely ainr hnrnen 
for him, though tnere is bo 
anix&al more ik for the plough. 



LETTER XIV. 

fielating to the genders of nocks^ and to the gov- 
jogations and the irregulabitie8 of vbbbs. 

Mtdear Ricbard, 

174. I now come to those cumbrous masste 
of words, which, if they had been introduced be- 
fore, would have wholly broken asunder that chain 
of instruction, w)uch I wished to keep entire. In 
paragraphs 64 and 66, 1 put aff^ as you will recoOeet, 
what I nad Airther to say on the genders of nooiis : 
and, you will also recollect, that, in paragraph» 121 
and I^, I ffui off- what I had further to sav mi the 
TEN Conjugations of RKbuLAit Verbs, and on the 
Irregular Verbs. If you now read again para- 
graph 122, it will not be necessary ibr me to eay, 
m this place, any thing farther respecting my r«a- 
wns for having thus postponed the details upon 
these three subjects. These details I shall now 
give, under the three heads just named ; and I eidl 
these so many tasks, because this word impUes a 
rather laborious t^hr. Indeed that which you will 
find pointed out by this Letter is mere labour for 
the AanAy the eye, and the memory. The ffenders 
of Nouns belonged to the Et3rmology of Nouns ; 
the Ckmjugations and Irregularities of Vei^ be- 
longed to the Etymology of Verbs; and, theprtn- 
ciplea relating to them were sufficiently dwelt on)n 
the proper places : but, the deiaiU, the lists, the 
mere memory^jmn, eouM not 'be gone Into tiiei^ 
without making, in your study of >{irinciples,'ch3Mii8 
loo wide. Saving gene through the fit jrmology 
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of all the sorts of words, or parts of speech, we 
come to a proper place for introducing these details ; 
for, though they are matters for the memory only, 
they ought to. be pretty well secured before we go 
further in advance, when we have secured them, 
we shall enter upon the Syntax ; and shall find it, 
I trust, a matter of pleasure rather than of toil. 

175. Our first Task is, then, the ascertaining of 
the Genders of Noons. Now read paragraphs, 
from 54 to 65, both inclusive, carefully through. 
When vou have done that, look attentively at para- 
graph d4 once more ; for I am now going to give 
you a specimen of my way of going to work as I 
nave described it in this last-mentioned paragraph. 
I shall begin witA letter A of the Dictionary ; that 
is to say. with the beginning. I shall, in giving you 
this specimen, take some nouns that begin with that 
Letter. Then take some that begin with B ; and 
80 on, till I have gone through the cdphabet. 

176. The Task is, «imply that of writing down, 
in alphabetical order, in a little blank-book, all the 
nouns in the language ;' and just putting ^ or ^ be- 
fore each, according to the gender. In the Dic- 
tionary you will find against each noun s, m. or s,f, 
that is to say, stAatarUive (or noun) rnnacidine; or, 
siibatantwe (or noun) feminine. And, when you 
write the nouns in your book, you will put before 
each the le or the la according as you find the noun 
to be a masculine, or a feminine. 

177. But, you cannot go through the whole of 
the Dictionary precisely in this way ; for, if the 
noun begin with a vowel, or with an h mute, the 
definite article for both genders is P, Therefore^ in 
these cases ; that is to say, as to the nouns beginning 
with a, e, t, o, u, and h mute, you must use the in- 
definite article, un or une. 

17B. Then again, there are some nouns, which 
begin with a vowel, and which have neither plural 
nor singular : as argent. We cannot say, un argent. 
8o tha^ in aucb a case as this, the best way wul be 
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to put the adjective good (hon or honne) befoire the 
noun ; and that wQl very plainly mark the sender. 

179. There are, besides, some few nouns uiat are 

Slttred and never singvlar: as, vivresy victuaU, 
fow, the plural definite article, les^ is for both gen- 
ders. In such cases also you must put the adjec- 
iive, as in the case of ardent : and, thus, you will, 
of course, write : de bon argent, de hons vivres ; but, 
when you have to write down itater and anvffers^ 
you will write, de. bon eau, and de bonnes mouchettes. 

180. I have not put the English opposite the 
French. It is of no use in this ^ase. It can only 
add to the labour, and thereby cause a loss of time. 
*rhe object is to get the genders of the nouns well 
fixed in your memory ; and, for the doing of this, 
there is nothing like the writing of the thing dovm. 
But, let me now give the little specimen that I have 
been talking of; and, when I have done that, I have 
another Temark, or two to make on the subject. 



A. B. 

-nn atine: an-alder tree.de bon babenrre. 
uneaune: aneU. 'labarblne. 
de boa aifeot. le bac. 



toflaim. 

le''^inaa. 

iaoanse. 

a 

le genre, 
la gnzette. 
le golfe. 

J. 



lejaiti 
lejeilne. 
le Jeu. 

K 

le naln. 
la nageolre. 
la nalManeei 

Ct 

le qvalche. 
le qiiaitaad. 
.iaqoartre. 



B. 

de bonne ratL 
unetfbauche. 
un Cblouissement. 

H. 

-de bonnet hardes. 
la hache. 
le haricot 



4e livre : the Itook. 
la llvre ; the pound. 
4'€troltes liBiW 

«n can. 

imcBur. 

uneoye. 

R. 

le renar^. 

la rtfoompenafl. 

lar^colte. 



C. 

la capote, 
■la caqne 
lecouteau. 



de bon lyoment 
la framboiee. 
le Tramboiaier. 

t 

nne irnaiKe. 
one intrigne. 
uninterprQfr 

M. 

lemoL 

le inainzin. 

debone matfirtens. 

P. 

In pomme. 
la poire, 
lepoita. 

a 

laaoarcft 
leaongEL 
leMureit 






It table. un onge. de lonsiHi 

ifttaeto. raenniioe. to 



T. Z. 

tmeyeuie. leiain. 

laxibeline. 

181. In paragraphs 178 and 179t, I directed you to 
take the adjectiTe good {bon or &aiu, bonne or 
harmea) ; but, in some casies, this adjective would 
nuike nonsense of the phrase. It is very weH to 
say, de bon harbmrre^ good buttermilk; but, it 
would be nonsense to say, de bonnes vacanceSf 
good holiday^^ Therefore 1 have put Umgues be- 
fi»re vacances^ which denotes the g^der as dearly 
as the adjective bonnes would do it. 

182. You will observe, that I have merely given 
a i^iecimen under each letter of the alphabet I 
have not taken the nouns which stand first under 
each letter. But you will begin at the first noun 
under A. and will write down every on^ in the or- 
der in wnich you find it placed in the Dictionary. 
Observe, however, that where the same noun has 
several aiatinct significations, and is, therefore, re- 
peated several times in the Dictionary ; as in the 
case of the noun mot, you need write the word down 
but once ; unless, indeed, as is sometimes the case, 
the same noun, that is to say, a noun consisting oi 
the same letters, and those letters placed in the same 
order, be masculine in one sense and feminine in 
another. This is the case with regard to the two 
nouns which stand first under the letter A in the 
foregoing specimens ; and also in the case of the 
two first nouns under the letter L. When this is 
the case it will be useful to write down, the English 
of the words, as I have done in the two cases just 
pointed out. 

183. Now, this is the Task ; and, some labour it 
certainly does require ; but, it does not require any 
great deed of labour. The whole of the nouns may 
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-be written down, in this way, in bit days. But. 
when I had written the whole down upon paper o? 
the common size, I copied them into a little hook, 
■made of very thin paper^ three inches long, and two 
wide. I divided the pages of this book each into 
two columns, and each column had about tliirty 
nouns. This little book was always about me. It 
went into my pocket book, and did not, perhaps, 
weigh the twentieth part of an ounce. Sittmg. 
walking, riding j whatever my situation, I could 
always refer to my little book in a moment. This 
method is, therefore, the one that I beg you to pur- 
sue. Once more let me remind you of the neces- 
sity of writing down the words correctly. You 
must not omit any of the accents ; for they, as you 
have seen before, are, in some cases, of as much 
importance as the letters. Write in a plain hand. 
Writing may be neat and plain, though very small, 
which yours must be when you come to put the 
nouns into the iitlle book before mentioned. 

194. Having performed this task, which may 
possibly require ten days to do it well, and to make 
your little book in a very neat manner, you will 
proceed to the next task ; but, before you do this, 
spend two days in reading through all the foregoing 
THIRTEEN LETTERS; bccausc, by the end of the ten 
days, which the list of nouns will demand, it will be 
necessary to bring your mind back to the previous 
part of the grammar. Having read carefully through 
the whole of the grammar up to this place, having 
taken this review of your labours, you will proceed 
to the next task, which is by no means less neces- 
sary, but is much less laborious. 

185. The Conjugation of Regular Verbs forms 
the subject of the second task. In paragraph 118, 
I have explained the meaning of the word Conjugar- 
iion, and have given you the conjugation of an Eng- 
lish Verb and of a French Verb. In paragraphs 
120 and 121, 1 have spoken of the ten Comugations 
of French Verbs, and, in paragraph 1I&, I have 

II* 
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spoken of the Irregular Verba. Read all tbeie _ 
ragraphs carefully throtigli now. Pay great attea-- 
tion to all that they contain ; and. when you have^ 
gone through them in thi? careful manner^ you wi]| 
be ready to enter on the ten conjugatiiHiB. 

ISO. If I had to make a Dictionary^ I woidd malift 
but two conjugations; but I must take the Dictkona* 
ry as I find it. It is, however, a matter of little 
consequence, so that we attend to what we are 
about. The French verbs are, as was obierved in 
paragraph 121, considered as divided into ten con-- 
jugations. These are denoted in the Dictionary by 
the figures, 1, 2, 3, and so on to 10. You have seen, 
that a French verb takes more than thirty different 
forme. These forms are diflerent according to iSim 
lliiferent conjugations. You have seen that Tciot 
rto kill) becomes tue^ tuone^ tvsz, tuent. But, Aoai 
(to act) becomes^ in some cases, agie, agissons, 
agiesez^ agisaerU* The changes in this last verb 
are very different from those in the former verb. 
These two verbs are said to belong to di&rent con- 

Sigations, because the changes in one of them are 
nrerent from the changes in the other ; and, if you 
look into the Dictionary you will find the figure 1 
after Tuer and the figure 2 after Aoir ; because ihe 
former verb is of the first and the latter of the se- 
cond conjugation. 

187. You will now be ready to ask, what are the 
marks which designate the conjugations ; that is to 
say, what is it that .makes us say, that this verb 
belongs to such a conjugation, and that verb belongs 
to such other conjugation ? The designating marks 
are tJie endings of the verbs. And the method 
adopted has been this : to call the verbs ending in 
er verbs of the first conjugation, those in ir of the 
second, in tir of the third, in erdr of the fourth, in 
evoir of the fifth, in aire of the sixth, in indre ot the 
seventh, in oitre of the eighth, in uire of the nuith, 
in dre of the tenth. 

188. But, you may say, what is thei«««of all 
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eUflsifying? Oh 1 a great deal of twa, as I wiU 
'now show you. Suppose you have to translate this 
phrase: YoukiUagheep, You write: voustuesun 
mouton. Then this phrase: you act wdl. You, if 
you paid no attenticm to conjugation, would write, 
vous agiz bien. But, knowing by its ending, that 
jogir is of the second conjugation, and, having iesiii- 
-ed the manner pf making the changes in the verbs 
of that conjugation, you would write, nota£rti;,but 
4iffissez. 

189. What you have now to do, then, is to learn 
the manner of making the chang^ in the verbs of 
nil these ten conjugations. In order to teach you 
this, I shall take one verb of each of the ten oonou- 
gations, and ccmjugate it all through; thatistosayi 
exhibit it in all its forms, from that of the Infinite 
Mode to that of the Participle, in the same manner 
that I have exhibited the verb Tuer, in paragraph 
118. The verbs which I shall take for this purpose 
are the following : 

1. TuBB, to kill. 

2. AoiB, to Act. 

3. Mbntib, to lie. 



4. VsNiB, to come. 
B. Dbvoix, to owe. 



6. Faxab, to nuke, oir do* 

7. JoiKDKB, to join. 

8. CBotTBS, to grow. 

9. CuiAK, to cook. 
10. Tendrs, to sell. 



Here is one verb of each of the ten conjugations; 
and, if you were to look out these verbs in the Dic- 
tionary, yon would find a figure against each agree- 
ing witii what you see here. Bear in mind, then, 
that the verbs of the first conjugation end in er^ 
those of Ae second in tr, of the third in ftr, the 
fourth in entr, the fifth evoir^ the sixth aircy the 
seventh oindrey the eighth oitrey the ninth mre, and 
the tenth w^re and wudre. 

190. There will be some remarks to make upon 
each conjugation, and, in order that all may be as 
plain as possible, I shall make one page contain the 
remarks on each conjugation, and shall exhibit a 
verb regularly conjugate on the opposite page; so 
that, when you turn over the leaf, you wiU come to 
a firesh conjugatioQ. 
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191. FIRST CONJUGATION. Paragraphs 121 
and 122 have explained to yon what Inregvlar 
Verbis are ; and you are to observe, that there are 
some of those of each Conjugation. But, besides 
these irregulars, there are some Little irregidaritiea 
in several of the verbs of this first conjugation. 1. 
When there is a ^ immediately before the er, the e 
is not dropped in those parts of the verb which re- 
quire an o or an a to come after the ^. In Naoer 
(to swim), for instance, we should, if we followed 
the general rule, say, je nagoia ; but, this would 
introduce the hard sound of gois : we, therefore, 
say, je nageois. And, in the active participle, we 
say, nageant ; and not nagani, — ^2. When a ques- 
tion is asked, and the verb is immediately followed 
by the pronoun je, the eis changed into an f ; as 
tue-je7 Kill I ? — 3. Verbs which .end in uyer^ oyer^ 
ayer, and eyer^ are, by some writers, made to change 
the y into i, in those parts of the verb where the y 
comes immediately before an e mute ; and, there- 
fore, instead o^je paye (I pay), such writers use,^e 
paie. The verb envoy er (to send) makes enverrai, 
m the future, and enverrois^ in the past of the sub^ 
junctive: — 4. The verbs appeler (to call) and Jeter 
(to throw) double the / and the t in those parts of 
the verb which take an e mute immediately aAer the 
I and t: e&^f appetle, and not fappele ; jejetle^&nd 
not }ejete. This is the case m a very few other in- 
stances. — 6. When the verb ends in cer, thee must 
have a ceddle placed under it, when it is immedi- 
ately followed by an a or an o; as : tracer (to trace), 
je tragoiSj il tragd, — These irregularities amount to 
very little ; and all the verbs in er are to be consi- 
dered as regular, except Aller and Puer. — 6. In 
the part of the verb which ends with a voweL and 
which, when a question is asked, is followed by U 
or elle, there must be a ^ put between the verb and 
the il or elle, with a double hyphen ; thus : tue-t-U? 
does he kill ? tua-t-il 7 did he kill ? This is merely 
for the sake of the sound, which, without the tf 
would be very disagreeable. 



3av.] 



TVme. 



PoBt 

fymerfed 
Time. 



Poet 
Perfect 



Future. 

TifM, 



Preetnt 
Tims, 



Paat 

Jmperfeet 

Time. 



Paat 

Perfect 

Time, 



BSaVLAR TBRB8* 

IMFINinVE MODE. 

Tttelf, To KOL 

INBICATIVE MODE. 

te tae I kill 

to tues thoa klltaat 

il tue be kills 

nous toons we kill 

▼Otis tues you kill 

ilstuent they klU 



v» 



jetiurfs 
tutuois 
il tnoit 
Doos tuiooa 
vous tulez 
lis taoient 

Je tuai 

tutUaa 

Otoa 

nous tu&mes 

vous,tua(es 

lis tudrent 

Je tnoral 
tutueras 
Utuera 
nous tuerons 
vous tuerex 
Us tocront 

SdBJUNCnVB 

Je tue 
tu tues 
iltue 

nous tuiona 
vous toies 
Us tnent 

Je tuerois 
tu tnerois 
il tueroit * 

nous tueriona 
vous tueries 
lis taeroient 

Jetuasse 

tatuasses 

ntuat 

nous tuasslotts ^ 

vous toassles 

Us tuassent 



X ktHed 
thou kUledst 
he killed 
we killed 
you killed 
theyklUed 

I killed 
thou kUledst 
he killed 
we killed 
you killed 
they kiUed 

I shall kill 
thou Shalt km 
be sbaU kUl 
we shall kUI 

Sou shall klU 
tiey shall km 

MODE. 

I may kin 
Chou mayest kill 
he may kill 
we may kill 
you miiy kill 
they may kiU 

I should kill 
thou shonldest kill 
he should kill 
we should kill 
you should kUl 
they should kUl 

I might kill 
thou mightest kUl 
he rolgbt kill 
we rafght kill 
you might kill 
they might kU 



DfPERATIVB MODE. 

Ituons 
tues 
, qu'Ustuent 

^ PABTICfflMi 

toaiit klUing | tuC 



let HB kill 

kin 

letUiemUn 

killed. 
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192. SECOND CONJUGATION. The Verbs of 
this conjugation end (in their infinitive mode) in ir. 
There are, however, two other conjugations which 
end in ir ; namely, the third and fourth^ as you 
have seen in paragraph 189. But, these two end in 
iir and enir. Of the second conjugation, the verb 
on the opposite page is one. ^here are about 200 
verbs of this second conjugation. — I have before 
observed, that, in conjugating the verbs, I purposely^ 
leave out the compound times, because they present 
no additional change in the form of the verb : they 
merely present you with a conjugation of the verba 
avoir and etre with the passive participle after them. 
In the Subjunctive Mode, a que is understood , al ways; 
as, quefagisse, that I may act; but ihe^que is left 
out, in the conjugations, in order to avoid encum- 
bering the page. The two languages diflfer so very 
widely in the cases where these mays and mights 
and shoulds or wouhls come in, that it is impossible 
to translate literally. This matter will be fully ex- 
plained in Letter XXIV., where I shall show how 
the French supply the place of these little words. — 
It may be useful to add a word or two here about 
the PARTICIPLES. The active participle, as tuant, 
AGissANT, never changes itfj form ; but, the passive 
participle does change its form, in some cases. TttS, 
for instance, is the passive participle of the verb 
Thter; but, this participle is sometimes tue,at others, 
tuSs, at others, tuee, and at others, tuees. When 
the passive participle ought to change its form, and 
when it ought not, is not to be learned by us with- 
out great attention. This matter, which is of the 
first importance, I shall treat of fully in the Sf/ntax 
of Verbs, in Letter XXIII. The changes in the 
form of the passive participle are not given in the 
conjugations ; because the participle is not always 
subject to change. The changes depend upon 
the construction of the sentence in which the parti-- 
ciple is used : and you have not yet come to the 
construction of sentences. 



XIV.] 



present 
THme. 



Past 

Imperfect 
Time, 



Pmt 

Perfect 
Time, 



Future 
Time, 



Present 
Time, 



Past 

Imperfect 

Time. 



Past 
Perfect 
Time, 



REGULAR VERBS. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Agir To A.ct 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

j' agfs I act 

tu offiB thon Rctest 

il asit he acts 

nous Hfrissons we act 

voiM aicisses you act 

ila agissent they act 
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} » 



y agifisoie 
fii affispois 
il Rfciasoit 
nous amissions 
TOU8 Hgissiez 
ils agissoient 

J' agi« 
in agifl 
n agit 

non« agtmes 
V0118 agiteii 
il8 agirent 

aglrai 
tn agira 

agira 
nous ngirons 
veiis agii'pz 
Ub agiront 



I acted 
thuu actedst 
he acted 
we ncled 
yon ar.fed 
they acted ' 

I acted 
thou actedst 
he acted 
weTiCted 
you ac-'d 
they acted 

I shall act 
thon Shalt act 
he 8l)»ll act 
ve shall act 
▼on shall act 
they shall act 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



J' agirae 
tn aglssos 
11 agfsse 
nous agifisioTM 
vons agissiez 
ils agisscnt 

J' ngirola 
tn affirois 
il agicoit 
nous agir ions 
▼onsagiries 
ils agiroient 

J' ag1sf*e 
tn agiases 
ilagtt 

nous aglssinm 
¥ons Bgisstex 
ils Bgissent 



1 may act 
thou mayest act 
he may act 
ive may'act 
yon may act 
they may act 

I slmnld act 
thon shnuldest act 
he (hoiild act 
we slutuld act 
Yon should act 
they sliould act 

I mjght act 
thon migbtest act 
he might act 
vre might act 
ynu mixht act 
tliey might act 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



afis 

qn' agisse 



agissons 

agissez 

qu' ils agissent 

PAXTIOIPLBS. 

•fifsant flflCinf | agl acted 



act 

let him act 



let us act 

act 

let them act 



d 



id2 
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1©3. THIRD CONJUGATION. These are verbs 
in tir, though it ought to be observed, that there are 
some of the verbs of the second conjugation which 
end in iir. However, this can produce no mistake, 
because I shall here subjoin a list of all the verbs of 
this conjugation. — There are thirteen of them;^ 
and they are as follows : 

Conaentir, 

D^meotlr, 

Aesserviri 

Mentir, 

Partir, 

Prenentir, 

ReiMurtir, 



to consent 

to give the lie. 

to clear the table. 

toUe. 

to set ont 

to foresee. 

to set oat again. 



Rcsentirf 

Ressortlr, 

Seotir, 

Scrvir, 

Se Repentir, 

Sortlr, 



to resent 
tofoootsgidiu^ 
to feel. 
toserv«. 
to repent 
to go out 



You will see, that several of these verbs are derived 
from others of them : as repartir comes from partir. 
I have, howeter, placed tnem here in alphabetical 
order. — I must also observe, that the EngUsh is not, 
in these cases, always a full tranaUuion of the 
French. Sentir, for instance, means, sometimes, to 
smell ; and repartir means to repb/, as well as to> 
set Ota again, — But, these matters you will soon 
become well acquaihted with by those frequent re- 
ferences to the Dictionary, which will be required, 
when you come to translate. At present you have 
more to do with the f<3rme of words, and with the 
changes in those forms, than with the various mean^ 
ings of words. — Paragraph 192 should be read witli 
attention. The observations which it contains, rela- 
tive to the manner of using the wUl^ shaU, and so 
forMi, apply to all the conjugations ; and I will here 
add another observation equally appUcaBle to all of 
ihem ; namely, that I made little use of poirOs in 
the tuples of conjugation ; because we have not, in 
fact, sentences, here, but merely lists of words. 
Small letters have, at the beginning of words, been 
used as much as possible, instead of capitals, in or* 
der to save room. 



XIV.] 



PreMfit 
7Hm«, 



Paat 
Time, 



Paat 
Perfect 
Time. 



fhtture 
Time. 



Prtttni 
Time, 



Pa»t 

JmrnrfetH 

Time. 



Poet 

Perfect 
Time, 



mens 
qufUmante 



BSOlTLABTms. 

IMFlNfnvS M OIXB. 

Kentlr ToUa^ 

INDICATIVB MODE. 



ins 



Jemens 
to mens 
il ment 
nous mentoiM 
TouB mentes 
ib mentent 

Je mentoiB 
tu mentoia 
il ineiitolt 
nous mentions 
Tons mcnties 
ils nientoient 

je mentis 
tu mentis 
il mentit 
nous menttmes 
vous mentites 
ils mentirent 

je menttral 
tu mentirss 
il mentira 
nous mentiromi 
voos mentlrez 
Us mentiront 

BUBJUNCnVE 

Je mente 
tu mentes 
mente 
BOOS mentl<HUi 
vons mentles 
lis menteut 

je mentln)iB 
tumentinris 
il mentiroit 
nonsmentirlens 
Tons mentiries 
ils mentirolent 



Hie 

tbonlfeBst 
he lies 
velie 
TouUe 
they lie 

Hied 
tbouliedrt 
belied 
welled 
you lied 
they lied 

Hied 
thonlledst 
heUed 
we lied 
you lied 
th^ lied 

I shall lie 
thou sliaR Ite 
he shall lie 
we shall lie 
you stMtll Ii« 
they sliall He 

MODE. 

I may lie 
thoHmareiC 
he may u a 
w« Biay lia 
Ton may lie ' 
iheym^ll* 

1 should lie 
thoashooldsitlie 
he should lie 
we should lie 
yoQ should Ha 
they rtKNild lia 



je menUsse 
tu mentisses 
il mentit 

nous mentisstons 
Tous mentissles 
ils mentissent 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

-^-— I mentoos 

lie I mentes 

let him He I qu'ils menteat 

PASnOIFLBS. 

QMntut \9tog I meatl 
Id 



I might Ue 
thou mightest Ua 
he might Ue 
we migbt lie 

Sou mlgiit lie 
leym^tUe 



let Hi lie 

lie 

tettlmli* 



IM 



J 
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»4. FOURTH CONJUGATION. The verbs of 
this conjugation end in enit; as you see in the case 
of vENifi. — There are twentt-four of them, as 
follows : 



B'AlMtenir, toabntain. 
Apartenlr, to belong. 
Coulenir, to cootain. 
Contreveair,to contravene. 
Convonlr, to aigrree to. 
D€tenir, to detain. 
Devenir, to become. 
DiKonvenir, tn dissent from. 
Entretenir, to ke«>p up. 
Intervenir. to intervene. 
Maintenir, to maintain. 
Obtenir, to obtain. 



Panrenir, to sneceed. 

Pr€venir, to prevent. 

Provenir, to result froov 

Retenir, to retain. 
sSe Re880UTenir,to cell to mind. 

Revenir, tn come back. 

Soutenir, to sustain. 

Se Souvenir, to remember. 

Snbvenir, to coiue to ttae h«lp'«fv 

Surveniri to happen. 

Tenir, to liokL 

Veniri to come. 



Here are, in fact, but two original verbs, all the 
other twenty-two being partly made out of them ; 
and, it is curious enough, that .these two should be 
the two Icai upon the list. Every one of these verbs 
expresses something about holding or coming. 
Abstenir is to back hold, or Jiold back. Apartenw 
is to apart hold, or hM apart, or. rather, to be hdd 
apart. Maintenir is to fCand hdd-, or, hold fast, or 
firmly. Intervenir is to come between. PARVE^rm 
is to come by, or at. Prevbnir is to come before. 
This is, too, the meaning of our word, prevent ; and 
hence in one of the prayers of the Liturgy, we say, 
** prevent us, O Lord, in all our doing." That is to 
say, corns before us, or leod, or guide us. — I observed, 
in paragraph 193, that some of the verbs, in all these 
lists, had other meanings besides those expressed by 
the iSnglish words put against them. Such is re- 
markably the case of this verb prevenir, which 
means (besides to prevent) to apprize, to anticipate, 
to be beforehand with. Bear tnis in mind ; ior it 
will be of great use to you, when you come to 
translate* 



XIV.] 



RSGULAR VESBB. 



ISB 



Prettnt 
Time. 



Paai 

Imptrfttt 

Time. 



Poet 

Perfect 

Time. 



P\iturB 



JPrgMiil 
Time. 



Poet 

Imperfeet 
Time. 



Poet 

Per/eei 

THme, 



INITINITIVB 

Venir 

INDICATIVE 

Je Tiens 
tn Tient 
n vient 
nnus venont 
vniia ven^m 
ila vieonent 

Je vcnoia 
tu venoia 
i) venoit 
nniiB ventons 
vout venies 
ite TenoienC 

je Vina 
tn Vina 
il viut 

DOHA vlnmea 
voua vtntea 
ila vinrent 

Jf( vteodT rat 
tu viendraa 
il viendra 
Doua vlendmns 
vmia viendres 
ila vieDilront 

BUBJUNCnVB 

je Vienna 
tn viennea 
il vienne 
noua veniona 
voua venies 
ili viennent 

Je viendrola 
rn virndroia 
il viendmit 
n.iua viendriona 
vooa vlendries 
ila vi«iidroient 

Je Tlnaae 
tnvlnsaea 
il Vint 

noua vinaaiona 
vona vinaaies 
ila vinaaent 



MOD& 

Tocomak 
MODE. 

I come 

thOQ 

he cooiea 
we come 
you coma 
thej coma 

learoa 
tlmucamcat 
lie came 
we came 
yon came 
tliry 

I came 
thou 
he came 
wo eaioe 
you came 
tliey came 

I shall coma 
thou ahalt 
he nhiill cTQie 
we Pholl coma 
yoo aliall coma 
they ahall 

MODE. 

I may coma 
thou mayeat 
be may come 
we may come 
you may come 
they may ooraa 

I ahould coma 
thou alionldeat 
he should coma 
we ahonld come 
yon should coma 
they should 

I mlffht come 
thou mif hieat 
he micht come 
we miaht come 
yon niVf ht come 
they might 



IMFERATIVB MODE. 



Tiena 
qu'U vianut 



come 

let him coma 



venona 

ven^ 

quMla TienBeiit 



letua 
coma 
kctbem 



eomiiif I Venn 



A 
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105. FIFTH CONJUGATION. This consists of 
▼rats ending in evoir. There are but six of them. 
It was hardly worth while to make a conjugation 
of these; but, it has been done in the Dictionary 
which is the most in use, and therefore I do it here. 
These six vesrhs are : 

9ApercevDlr, topeneivie. IFBrcerDir, tolevj.oreoDeet 

Conoevoir, toeoaceire. I Kee«Toir, tnrec«iTa 

Devoir, to owe. | Bederoir, to owe again. 

There is the verb decevoir ; but it is no longer in 
use. — ^DsToni, &e verb conjugated on the opposite 
page, is a vero of great use. It answers, in many 
cases, to our ought^ and in other cases, to our should. 
Our ought is, in Dact, a part of the verb to oioe, and 
is become ought by corruption. For instance : '' I 
ought to write to you," means, that 'U owe the per- 
formance of the act of writing to you." The French 
phrase woidd be " Je dois vous §crire ;" which is. 
"I owe to you to write." — However, you will find 
more as to this matter, when you get mto the Syn- 
tax. — Let me, as I have room in this place, remind 
you again of the great advantage of writing in a 
T^lain hand. You will write these conjugations 
down, as before directed ; but if you write in a 
slovenly Juxnd, you will not place the matter so safely 
in your memory as if you wrote in a plain and neat 
hand. la short, the best manner of doing a thing 
is, in the end, also the least troublesome and the 
quickest 



XIV.] 



Pr»99Ht 



Paat 



Post 

Perfect 

THme, 



f\tiure 

TifM. 



Pnatnt 
Time, 



PaM 



Patt 

Perfect 

TitM, 






BEGCLAR YERBS. 
INFINTnVB MODE. 



m 



Deroir To 

INDICATIVE MODB. 

je doit I owe 

til ilois tliOU 

a doit be owee 

noiw devons we owe 

voua deves you owre 

Us doiveot the/ owt 



)e rievois 
tu devoie 
U devoit 
nous deviona 
roiw devies 
ill devolent 

Jedne 
tu due 
il dut 

noue dfimee 
vons ddtei 
Us darent 

Je devral 
tu devras 
Udevra 
DOI1S devrons 
VOI1S devres 
Us devront 

SUBJUNCnVB 

Je doire 
tn doives 
ildoive 
noiMid«rkNii 
voas devies 
ils dolvent 

Jederroita 
tudemoia 
il denoic 
nousdeyriooa 
vous devrlea 
ils devroieBt 

Jedusse 

tudtlSBCS 

Udat 

nous dussloos 
vons diMsies 
ilsduasent 



lowed 
tliottow 
be owed 
we owed 
you owed 
tbey owed 

lowed 
thouowedit 
be owed 
we owed 
you owed 
they owed 

IshsHowe 
tliou shaH . 
be shall owe 
we shall owe 

Sou shall owe 
ley shall owe 

MODE. 

I may owe 
thou oiayeat ow« 
he may owe 
we may owe 
you may owe 
they may owe 

I should owe 
thou ahooldest 
be should owe 
we should owe 
yon should owe 
they should owe 

I might owe 
thou migbtest 
be might owe 
we might owe 
you might owe 
tbcy might owe 



mPERATIVB MODE. 

-— I devona let u 

devei owe 

qa'Ua dolTtnt let them 



lethlmowa 



12* 
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196. SIXTH CONJUGATION. These are the 
yerhs ending m aires c^<^) there are sbten of them 
as follows : 



Contrefaire, to ooonteif eiL 

D€fUre^ to nnda 

Fbir& to do^ or tomake. 

EelUre, to do again. 



Iled^fain, to undo again. 
Battofaire^ to sattery. 
Siirfair^ to overda 



You will see at once, that this is, in reality, all one 
original verb ; for, every one of these verbs ex- 
presses something about doinf. To counterfeit is 
against to do; and eatisfy is enough to do, or 
enotiffh doing. Doctor Johnson, in his Dictionary, 
isays, that our eatisfy comes from the Latin word 
satiefacio; but wh^r. Doctor? Is not our word 
much more like eatisfaire ? Is not the fy mani- 
festly^if, or faite 7 And, a great number of our 
words come, in part from this root : asfeatjea^ible. 
The country people in Hampshire commonly say, 
it does not fay ; meaning, it does not do^ it does not 
go on v>eU. Msny of our words, ending in fy^ come, 
in part, from this French word/aire; and many 
others which end in ait or eit. Our word surfeit is, 
indeed, Freruih^ if the e were exchanged for an a. 
8ur is ouer, and feil (fait) is done. — Bui faire is, 
sometimes, to make ; we have two verbs here to the 
one French verb ; and, as our two verbs are words 
of great use, so is this French y&^faire^ as you will 
see by-and-by. Therefore, take particular pains in 
learning to coi^ugate it 



XIV.] 



BEGUX^AR VSBM. 



m 



Time. 



\ 



Past 

Imperfect 

Titnc. 



Pott 
Perfect 



Future 
Time. 



Present 



Poet 

imperfect 

Time. 



Past 

Perfect 
Time. 



fate 

qu' il fMM 



INFLNITIVE MODE. 

Faire To Do. 
IMDICATTVS MODE. 



je fais 
tu fail 
Ufait 

nous faisoni 
Yoosfattes 
Us font 

Je fesoia^ 
tu fesoia 
il fesoit 
nous fesions 
vous fesiez 
ils fesoient 

jefls 

tu flfl 
ilftt 

nous (Imea 
vous fites 
ila flrent 

je feral 
tu feraH 
il fera 
nous ferons 
vous ferez 
ils feront 



I do 

thoadociC 
he does 
we do 
yoado 
tbeydo 

I did 

thoa didat 
he did 
we did 
you did 
they did 

I did. 
thoudldlt 
he did 
we did 
yon did 
they did 

I shall do 
thou shalt do 
he shall do 
we shall do 
you shall do 
they shaU do 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



je fasse 
tu fosses 
il fasse 
nous fassions 
vous fassiez 
ils fassent 

je ferois 
tu ferois 
il feroit 
nous ferions 
vous feriez 
ils feroient 

je fisse 
tu fisses 
ilfft 

nous fissions 
vous fissiez 
ils Assent 



I may do 
thouoiaveitdo 
he may ao 
we may do 
yoQ may do 
they may do 

1 should do 
thon shonldett do 
he shoold do 
we shouM 4o 
yon should do 
they should do 

I might do 
thou mighteat do 
he might do 
we might do 
you might do 
theymvhtdo 



niFERATIVE MODE. 

~ fesona letwdo 

do faites do 

let him do qa* lis faaaent let tham do 

PlKTIOmBS. 

fatant doing | fttt 
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197. SEVENTH CONJUGATION. These are 
verbs that end in aindre, eimlre, or oindre. The 
difference in the ending of these makes no difference 
in the manner of conjugating them. But, before I 
speak further of this, let me give you a list of the 
verbs of this conjugation, of which there are only 
FIFTEEN, as follows : 



Aatreindrei 

Atteindre^ 

Celndre, 

Contraindre, 

CralntJre. 

Eaceindr^ 

Ei^oindr^ 

Eteindre^ 



to bind, 
to reach, 
to gird, 
to coDfitniia. 
to fear, 
to surround, 
to eiijoin. 
to extingnirii. 



fPtoindre, 
Joindre, 
Peindre, 
Plaindre, 
RePlaiodre, 
Restreindre, 
Teiudre, 



to feign, 
to Join, 
to i>aiQt 
to pity, 
to compbla. 
to restrain, 
to tint, or dje. 



There are three or four other verbs of these term!- 
natiois; but they are out of tise, and therefore I 
will take no further notice of them. Here are three 
different endings, if you go back to the eia^th letter 
from the end ; but the changes of all three being the 
same, these verbs are all put into one conjugation. 
Yoa see what the changes are in joindre. Now, 
suppose you have to conjugate craindj'e. Je crains^ 
je craignoia^ je crag'nie.^ je craindrai, and so forth. 
And, if you iake/eindre, you say, je feins^ je feiff- 
nois, je feig^nis, je feinilrai. All this becomes fa- 
miliar in a very short time ; and especially if you 
write the eonjugations down over and over again, 
and in » neat and plain hand* 
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Time, 



Pat 

Aimgrfeet 
Time. 



Paat 

Perfect 

Time, 



Pature 
Time, 



Preeent 
Time, 



Poet 
Imperfect 



me. 



Paat 

Perfect 

Time, 



BBOOLAa VBBW. 

INFDanVB MOBE. 

Joindre To Join. * 

INDICATIVE MODE, t 



Ul 



Je Joins 
tu joins 
il joint 
nous Joipaons 
Toosjoignes 
ils joignent 

je joignois 
tu Joignois 
11 joigiioit 
nous ioignions 
Tousjoigniex 
ils joignoient 

je Jolgnls 
tn Joignis 
il Joignit 
nous ioigntmes 
vousjfoignites 
ilsjoignirent 

je ioindrai 
tu joindms 
U joindra 
nous iolodnms 
vous Joindres 
ils joindront 



I join 

tboaioiBCSt 
he joint 
we join 
you Join 
thej join 

IJoined 
tfionfolnadit 
be joined 
we Joined 

Sou joined 
)ey joined 

I joined 
thouiohkedft 
he joined 
we joined 

Su joined 
ey Joined 

I shall Joia 
thou Shalt join 
he shall jom 
we shall ioln 
Tou shall join 



ley shall Joia 



SUBJUNCIIVB MODE. 



je joigne 
tn Joignes 
11 joigne 
nous ioignions 
▼ousjoigniez 
ils joignent 

je jolndrois 
tujohidrois] 
11 joindrott 
nous joindrions 
vous joindriez 
ilsjouidroient 



jejoignii 

tu jeignisses 

11 joignit 

nous joignlssloDS 

▼ous joignissiex 

llsjoignnsent 



I may Join 
thou inay est Joia 
he may jobi 
we may join 

Sou may join 
ley may joia 

I should join 
thou shouldcft Jtria 
he should join 
we should join 
yon should join 
they should Joia 

I might join 
thou mightest Joia 
he might join 
we night join 

Sou might join 
ley mvi;ht join 



Join 
let 



Joins 

qn* 11 Joigne let him join 

FAxncmia. 

Joigaant Joining J Joint 



MPEIIATIVE MODE. 

loignons let ns Joia 

Joignez Join 

qu' lis joignent let them Joia 



Joiood. 
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198. EIGHTH CONJUGATION. The verbs of 
this conjugation end in oUre. They are nine in 
number, as follows : 



Acroltre, to nccme. 

Cnnnnftrei . to know. 



Cmitrp, to grow. 

IXScmltre, to set less. 

Disparottre, to aisappeur. 



M^connottre, to forget. 

Pttri>ltro, to appear. 

Recrottre, to grow agaia. 

Reconnoitre, to recognise. 



There are two or three law-terms, which I do not 
notice here. They are of no use, and can only 
serve to load the memory uselessly. Observe, that 
in some books^ these words have not a circumflex 
accent (a) over the i, but merely a single dot, as in 
other cases. It is, perhaps, of very little conse- 
quence ; but I mention it, that you may be prepared 
lot such a case. Many French words formerly had 
an 8 where they now have none. For instance, 
people used to write, maiatre, estre, instead of mat- 
ire and itrej and the a is put to signify the omis- 
sion of the 8. It is the same with croUre^ which 
used to be written cTvistre* 
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Prtitent 
Time, 



Paat 



Itn- 



Past 

Perfect 

Time. 



Future 
Time, 



Present 
Time, 



Poet 
Impetfeet 



Paat 

Perfect 

Tune 



REGULAR TCRB9. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 
Croitre To 6n>w. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
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jocrois 

In crois « 

II croit 

nous croisaom 
VOU8 cniisses 
lis croiraent 

Je cro{s9oi8 

III croissois 
il croinTOit 
I10I1S cruininDS 
VOU8 croisaiex 
ils croifisoient 

jecrus 
tu eras 
ilcrut 

nous crflmes 
von crQtes 
lis crflrenc 

je croitml 
til crottraa 
il croitra 
nous crottrons 
vous crolires 
Us croitront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Je croisse 
tu croisset 
il croisse 
nous croissions 
vous croissiex 
ils croissent 

Je crottrois 
tu crottrois 
il crottrois 
nous crottrions 
vous crottritfx 
iis crottroient 

Jecmsse 
tn crnsses 
ilcrfit 

nous cmssions 
vous crnssies 
ils cnissent 



I grow 
tbou growest 
he grows 
we grow 
yon grow 
they grow 

I growed 
thou ilidstgrow 
he growed 
we growed 
you growed 
they growed 

I growed 

thou gi^Wedst 
he growed 
we growed 
you gmwed 
they growed 

I shall grow 
thou Shalt grow 
he shall grow 
we sliall grow 
you shall grow 
they sluUl grow 

MODE 

I may grow 
thou mayest grow 
he may grow 
we may grow 
you may grow 
they may grow 

I should grow 
thou shouldest grow 
he should grow 
we should grow 

?^ou should grow 
hey should grow 

I might grow 
thou mightest grow 
he might grow 
we miglit grow 
you might grow 
tliey might grow 



IMPERATIVE MODE 

croisRODS 



crois 

qn'U eroIsM 



Ifrow 
et him grow 

PASTIOIPLBS. 

croimDC growing 1 em 



let m grow 
croissex grow 

qu'ils croissent let them grow 



grown* 



lU 



[Letter 



199. NINTH CONJUGATION. This conjuga- 
fion consists of the verbs that end in mVe, which are 
iiGHTEEif in number, some of them having a little 
of irregularity J which will be noticed when I have 
given you the list 



Ooodaiva, 

CSooatroire^ 

Oairei 

D^quire, 

IMtraln^l 

Boduir^ 

loduire. 

Introdatre, 



toeondnct 
tocomtrad. 
to cook*, 
to deduct 
todestn^. 
to plaster over, 
to induce, 
to introdace. 
to instruct. 



Luire, 

Nuire, 

Produire, 

Kec<mdaire, 

Reculre, 

R^duire, 

Reluire, 

S6duire, 

Traduire, 



to thine, to civ« Uf ht 
to hurt, 
to produce, 
to reconduct 
tooookafain, 
to reduce, 
to glitter, toihine; 
to seduce, 
to translate. 



LnniE, Reluire. and NnraE, are irregular in their 
passive participles, where they drop the t; and, in- 
stead of luit. rduit, and nuit^ they make lui, reltd, 
and nut. Tne passive participle is called by some, 
the past participle ; and the active participle is, by 
those persons, called the present participle. But, 
" I was toaHnng " is certainly not present. One of 
these participles always expresses action^ and the 
other does not ; therefore I use the words a^ctive and 
passive^ as applied to these participles respectively. 
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JPretent 

Time, 



Past 
tmMrfect 



Past 

Pnfeei 
Time. 



f\tture 
Time, 



PreeefU 
THme, 



Past 

imperfect 

Time. 



'Past 

Perfect 

Time, 



cois 
qaMlcttiM 



RfiGTJLAR VERBS. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Cairo I To Cook. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
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lecnki 
tu cuia 
ttcuit 

novB cuisogi 
voos cuises 
i\B cuiaenC, 

Je coisols 
tu cuisois 
il cujsoit 
nous cuisions 
vous cuisiez 
ils •ulsoient 

je cuisis 
tu culBis 
il cnisit 
nous cuistmea 
vous cuisttm 
ils culsirent 

Je cuinl 
tupuiras 
11 cuira 
nous culretM 
vous caires 
lis cuiroBt 



I cook 

tliou CDOkeol 
he cooks 
we cook 
you cook 
they cook 

I cooked 
thou cookedst 
he cooked 
we cooked 
you cooked 
they cooked 

I cooked 
thou oookedit 
he cooked 
we cooked 
you cooked 
they cooked 

I shall cook 
thou shalt cook 
ho shall cook 
we Shan cook 
you shall cook 
they shall cook 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



je tutee 
tu cuises 
ilcQlBe 
' nous cuisions 
vous cttifiies 
ils euiseat 

je cuirois 
tu cuirois 
il cuiroit 
nous cnirions 
vous cuiriee 
ils cuiroient 

je cuislsse 
tu cuisisses 
H cuistt 

nous cuisissittns 
vous cuisissiez 
ils euisissent 



I may cook 
thou mayest cook 
he may cook 
we may cook 
you may cook 
they may oool( 

I should cook 
thou shouldest cook 
he should cook 
we should cook 
you should cook 
they should cook 

I might cook 
thou mightest cook 
he might cook 
we might cook 
you mi^ht cook 
they might cook 



cook 

let him cook 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

culsons 



let us cook 
cuisez cook 

qu' lis cuisent let them cook 

PAKtIClPLBS. 



coteant cooking 
13 



I cuit cooked. 
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200. TENTH CONJUGATION. These are verlw, 
which end in endre and ondre. There are twentt- 
TBBBE of them, as follows : 

Mieiodn, to wait for. Perdre, to Iom. 

Conde8cendre,to condescend. Pondre, to lay eggi. 

Confondre, to confound. Pr6tenare, topreteno. 

Gorreapondre, to cqireepond. Refondre, to recaat 

Deacendrei to descend. Rendre. to reader. 

Entendre^ to hear. R^pandre, to spread. 

Etendre, to extend. R€pondre, to answer. 

Fendre, toiyilit Tendre, to bend. 

Fondre, to melt Tondre, to shear 

Mordre. ' to bite. Tordre, to twist 

Morfonon^ to give cold to. Vendre^ to sell. 
Pendre, to hang. 

The remarks made in paragraph 197, relative to the 
effect of the three differ^it endings of the verbs of 
the seventh conjugation, apply to this conjugation. 
If it were tondre instead of vendre, I should say, 
je tands, je tondois, and so on ; and, in the parti- 
ciples, I should say, tondant and tondu^ instead of 
vcndaM and vendu. So it is, of course, m the other 
cases; and, knowiag how to conjugate one verb of 
aiiy conjugation, you know how to conjugate, or 
make the changes in, all the other verbs, of that 
conjugation. — But there are three verbs which 
are deemed to be of this conjugation, and which 
end in rdre:perdre, mordre, tordre. TTiey are con- 
jugated in the same manner as vendre. They are, 
therefore, inserted in the above list. 



( 
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PretCfH 
Ihme. 



Past 

Jmpetfeet 

Time. 



Ptut 
Ptrfect 
Time. 



fStturt 



Prtatnt 
Time, 



Poet 

JbimerfeU 
Tifne* 



PoH 

perfect 
THme. 



vends 
Qu' il vende 



REGULAR VERBS. 

INFINrnVE MODE. 

Vendre To SeU. 

mDICATIVE MODE. 
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je vends 
tu vends 
ilvend 
nous vendons 
vous vendez 
ite vendeut 

je vendois 
tu vendois 
il vendoit 
nous vendiona 
vous vendies 
Us vendoient 

Je vendis 
to vendhr 
il vendit 
nous vendlmes 
Tons vendites 
ils vendirent 

Je vendrai 
tu vendras 
ilvendra 
nous vendron* 
vous vendrez 
lis vendront 



IseU 

thou sdleM 
he sells 
we sell 
70a sell 
tbej sen 

Isold 

thousddtst 
he sold 
we sold 
jrousokl 
thejrsold 

Isold 

thou soldett 
he sold . 
we sold ' 

Sou sold 
lej sold 

I shall sen 
tlK)u Shalt sen 
h« shall sell 
we shall sell 
you shall sell 
they shall sell 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Je vende 
tu vendes 
11 vende 
nous vendiona 
vous vendies 
lis vendeni 

Je vendnA 
tu veodrois 
il vendroit 
nous vendrions 
vous yendries 
ils vendroieot 



I may sell 
thou mayest sdi 
he may sell 
we may sell 
you may sen 
tlicrf may sell 

I should sell 
ihoa shouMeat sdl 
he should sell 
we should sen 
^ou ehcnid aeU 
Ihey ahould sell 



latlghtsell 
thou mighteat adl 
he might sell 
we might sell 



Je vendisee 

tu vendissea 

il vendit 

nous vendisaiona 

vous vendissiez you mfght sell 

lis vendisaent they might sdl 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

vendbns let us sell 

vendex seH 

qu' lis vendent let them tell^ 

PAKHCIFUS. 



aen 

let him sell 



rendant aelllnf { vendn sold* 



1 
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201. IRREGULAR VERBS.— This is the Third 
Task ; and it is no trifling one. — Having done with 
the ten conjugations of Regular Verbs I have next 
to treat of the Irregulars^ of which I have spoken 
before, especially in paragraph 122. In paragraph 
191, 1 observed, that there were some hregiiUvra of 
every one of the conjugations; that is to say, that 
there were some verbs ending in er, some in tr, and 
in all the rest, that were irregiHar ; or, in other words, 
that did not undergo the same variation as the regu-' 
lar ones. Let us take a proof in Tuer (to kill) and 
Aller (to go.) 

INFINnTVE MODE. 
Tuer, to kill. | Allerj toffou 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Dooatnons, we kill. 



je toe, I kill. 

Je yaii, I go. 

Pr«»eni ) ^ ^^ ^^'^ killest 

Time. } tavas, tboagoest 

U tuoi he kiliB. 

il vft, he goes. 



nouB allons, we go. 

▼ous tnes, 700 kiO. 

▼ouB alle^ you go. 

Us tuent, they kilL 

il8 vont, they go. 



You see Tiere how diflerent is the manner of making 
the changes in Aller from that of making them in 
Tuer. uideed you see, in some of the persons, not 
one letter of the word Aller left, as in vaia and 
vont. Therefore seeing the changes in it are 
not made in the same way that they are in Tuer, 
which is a regular verb, Aller is called an Irregular 
i?cr6. As I observed to you before, there are some 
of these oi every one of the conjugations ; but I 
shall now give a Ust of the whole of Sie Irregulars, 
placed in aXphc^etical order. Afterwards I shall 
conjugate them fuUy; but, first of all, I shall give 
a list of them. There are, however, a few other re- 
marks to make in the way of preface to these irre- 
gulars. There are, as you will see, TmRTY-ifiNE 
Irregulars in the list ; but, many of them have others 
derived from them ; ecrire, to write ; sou/scrire, to 
subscribe (or underwrite); and so on. Then, 
there are some, even in the alphabetical list of Ir- 
regulars, which are defective ; that is to say, which 
are not used except in aome parts of them ; that is, 
in part of the rrtodesy or part of the times, Theso 
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defective parts will be pointed out in the conjuga- 
tions ; but, the sooner you are aware of the circum- 
stance the better. I shall now give the list of hre- 
^ntitorg, with those verbs that are derived from them. 
This list you will first read all through without look- 
ing at the conjugations. Then you are to go over 
the list again, and, ^ou are to stop at each verb and 
turn to its conjugation, and ^o through that. Then 
go to the next verb; and, sot>n, until you have, in 
this way, gone through the whole list. The con- 
jugations will be easily referred to, because, besides 
the Alphabetical order, they will be numbered as 
paragraphs, and I shall refer to them as such. I do 
not put avoir and Hre in this list ; because, though 
they are irreffidara, all things relating to them are 
fully explained elsewhere. 

ACQUERIR: To Acqutrc-^The following are 

conjugated in the same manner : conquinr. en- 

querir, requerir^ and querir. These are all <fo- 

fective verbs ; that is, the}r are used in only 

part of their forms. Practice will soon teacn 

Z'ou this. — See conjugation, Paragraph 202. 
LER : To G^o.— This is the onl jr irregular verb 
of the first conjugation. — There is ind^, Puer; 
' but it is irregular in only the three persons sin- 
gular of the present of the indicative, and, her 
sides, it is a word almost wholly out of Kse.-:* 
See Paragraph 203. 

S'ASSEOIR: To :^t down.— It has oth«r mean- 
ings ; but this you wiU learn from the iHc" 
tionary ; and, besides, care will be taken to 
introduce words like this into the exercises ; 
so that, by the time that you have gone through 
the Grammar and the Exercises, you win be 
well acquainted with these distinctions. — Sfur- 
seoir is conjugated in the same way, and also 
seoir ; but it is defective ; and neither is much 
in use. — See Paragraph 204. 

BATTRE : To BecU.—The verbs abcUtre to beat, 
or put down ; combattre. se debaitre. t^ibattre. 
13* 
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rabcUtre, and rebattre, are all conjuffated like 
battre. They all, indeed, belong to mat word. 
-7-See Paragraph 205. 

BOIRE: 7\) />rinA.— See Paragraph 206. 

BOUILLIB: To ^oii.— This verb is, in French, 
always neuter. The French do not use it as 
we do. They use it only in the third person; 
as, il bout, it boils. They do not say, I boil the 
cabbage ; but. jefais bouiUer le chou ; that is^ I 
make the cabbage boil. The verb rebouiUtr, 
means, to boil again, and it is, of course, con- 
jugated like bou^ir.-^See Paragraph 207. 

CONCLURB : To Conclude, — Exdure is conju- 
gated in the same way, except that, in the pas- 
sive Participle, we write exdua for the mascu- 
line, and excluse, or exdue, for the feminine. — 
See Paragraph 208. 

CONVAINCRE : To Convince,— Vainer e, to van- 
quish, is coi^jugated in the same way ; but, it is 
little used. — See Paragraph 209. 

COUDRE : To Sew.—lX is hardly necessary to 
say, that decoudre, to unsew, and recovdre, to 
sew 9gain, are conjugated in the same way as 
covdre, — See Paragraph 210. 

COURIR: To Run, — ^Accourir, concourir, en- 
courir, discourir, parcourir, recourir, secourir, 
are conjugated like courir. They all come 
from it, and belong to it. — See Paragraph 211, 

CROIRE : To Bdieve,— There is the verb ac- 
croire ; but it is used only in the infinitive. It 
must have fatre with it ; and then it answers 
to our make bdieve, — See Paragraph 212. 

CUEIliLIR : To Gather.— Recueillir, to gather 
together, is conjugated like cueiUir. AccueiJUir^ 
to welcome, is, when used, conjugated in the 
same way; but it is hardly ever used. — See 
Paragon 223. 

PJRE: To Say, — This verb also means to tdl. 
There are eight other verbs, which are conju- 
gated like Dire ; namely, contredire, se dedircy 
midirCy maudire, int&rdire, predire, redire^ 
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confire. But, observe, all of them, except rc- 
dire^ make, in the second person plural of the 
present time and indicative mode, disez instead 
of dites. Observe also, that maudire taJcesthe 
double ff, where there are other letters coming 
after the s: as ; je maudiSy I curse ; je maudis- 
sots, I cursed. — See Paragraph 214. 

nORMlR : To l^eep, — The same manner of con- 
jugating is applied to endormir, 8*endormir^ re- 
dmmiir, and se rendormir, — ^See Paragraph 215. 

ECRIRE : To ffWte.— Eight others are conju- 
gated like icrire; namely, decrnre, inscrirCy 
prescrire, proscrire^ ricrire^ souscrirey trans- 
crire, circonscrire. They are all, in fact, the 
same word, with a preposition put before each ; 
and they mean, to wnte q/J to write in, to write 
offaingt, to write again, to write under, to write 
in another pHace, to write round about. Besides 
these, there is the yerhfrire, to fry, conjugate^ 
like ecrire ; but frire is seldom used except in 
the infinitive, like houittir. The French say, to 
make to boU and to make to fry; as je fais frire; 
and not je^rw. They may say the latter ; but, 
they do not. — See Paragraph 216. 

FUIR : To Flee, — There \ss''enfuir, which means 
fleeingyhwi it, from this place, from that place, 
from something. This verb is seldom, or 
never used in the past perfect times. — See Pa- 
ragraph 217. 

HAIR: To flbte.— This verb, like the last, is 
never used in the past perfect times. — See Pa- 
ragraph 218. 

LIRE : To Read, — Elire and rdire, reSlire, are 
conjugated in the same manner. There are 
two other verbs, circoitcire and suffire, to cir- 
cumcise and to suffice, which are also conju- 
gated like lire, except that, in its passive parti- 
ciple, the first makes circoncis, and the last 
si^; and, also except that, in the past perfect 
times, they make, je circoncis, Je sttffis ; je cir- 
concissCj je st^sse ; and so on ; and not circonr 
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cuBy circoncusse; and so forth. — See Para- 
ffraph 219. 

METTRE : To Pm^— This is a verb of great 
use. The following eleven, all proceeding from 
it are conjugated in the same way : admettre^ 
commettre, demettre, ometirej s^entremettre, 
permettre, promettre, remettrL compromettre^ 
saumettre^ tran8mettre,-—See Paragraph 220. 

MOUDBE: To Grind. — Enwudre and remou- 
dre are conjugated like moudre. — See Para- 
graph 221. 

MOURIR : To Die.See Paragraph 222. 

MOUVOIR : To Move,— Not much used. Emou- 
voir, demouvoir, promouvoir, apparovr, choiVy 
ichmr, deckoir, are used merely in the infini- 
tive. They are technical terms, and very rarely 
used. Mouvoir itself is nearly as little used. 
The verb that is generally made use of where 
we make use of move, is &e regular remtter. — 
See Paragraph 223. 

NAITRE: To be bom.—RenaUre, and Paitre, 
are conjugated like naitre ; but they have no 
participle, and no past perfect times. But, re- 

gcAtre has repu for its passive participle, and 
as, in the past perfect times, r^pus, repusse, 
and so forth. — See Paragraph 224. 

OUVRIR : To Open. — Conjugated in the same 
manner are souffrir^ offrir, mesoffHr, ccmvrir^ 
decouvrir, and recouvrir, — See Paragraph 2S55. 

PLAIRE : To Pfeowe.— There are three others, 
which are conjugated in the same manner : 
deplair^, taite, and complaire,-^See Fbxk- 
graph 226. 

POUVOIR : To be Able; or To have Pawer.-^ 
This is a word of great use. It sometimes sup- 
plies the place of our can and could and^ma^ 
and mi^ht. This is one of the most important 
words m the French language j and you ought 
to know every part of it as well as you know 
your own name. — See Paragraph 227. 

PRENDRE : To ^0*6.— The verbs, which are 
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derived from this, are coi^ugated like it They 
are, apprendre^ desaprendre, comprendre, entre^ 
prendre, se raeprenare^ reprendre, and surprerir 
dre. — ^See Paragraph J^. 

BESOUDRE: To Resolve.—Ahsbvdre and dU- 
saudre follow the same manner of conjugation. 
They are not, however, in use in the past per- 
fect times, and their passive participles are ab- 
80U8 and dis80U8, Soudre is used only in the 
infinitive. — See Paragraph 229. 

REVETIR: To Invest,-— Vitir and Outr follow, 
as far as they go, the conjugation of revitir ; 
but the first is used only in the infinitive, and 
the latter only in the passive participle. — See 
Paragraph 230. 

RIRE : To haugJi, — To smile is «owrtrc, which 
is conjugated in the same way as rire.— See 
Paragraph 231. 

ROMPRE: To Break.— C&rrompre and inter- 
rompre are conjugated like rompre. — See Pa- 
ragraph 232. 

SAVOIR : To Know. — This is a word of great use 
in the French language. — See Paragraph 233. 

SUIVRE : To Follow. — Poursuivre and S^ensui- 
vre are conjugated in the same way. — See Pa- 
ragraph 234. 

TRAIRE : To Milk.— It means also, to dram j 
and the French say tirer une vache (draw a 
cow) oftener than they say traire une vache, 
Abstraire, distraire, extraire, aoustraire^ and 
rentraire, are, as far as they go, conjugated in 
the same manner. But, they are all defective 
more or less. The first four have only the in- 
finitive, and the present and fliture of the sin- 
gular, in use. The last has, like traire, no past 
perfect times in use. — See Paragraph 235. 

TRESSAILLIR : To Burst out.—SaiUir means 
to rush out, or break out. Both verbs are de- 
fective. They are very seldom used. The same 
may be said of Assaillir. — See Paragraph 236. 

VALOIR: To be worth,— Eevaloir, and prevor 
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tab* are conjugated like vaJImr^ except that 
the latter makes, prevale, and not prevaiUe in 
the present time of the Subjunctive Mode. — . 
See Paragraph 237. 

VIVRE: To Live, — Revivre and survivre are 
conjugated like vivre, — See Paragraph 238. 

VOIR: To see. — There are conjugated in the 
same manner as -poir these four: entrevoir, re- 
voir, pourvoir, and privoir; but, observe, the 
two latter have their future and their past im- 
perfect of the Subjunctive in oirdij oiroia, and 
so forth ; and not in irrai, errois^ like voir. 
Besides this, pourvoir" has its past perfects in 
U8 and uaae, and not in is and i88e.--See Para- 
graph 239. 

VOULOIR : To be wiUing.^This verb, like pou^ 
voiry is of vast importance in the French lan- 
guage. It is used very frequently where our 
vnU occurs. It answers also to, our verb to 
wish, — See Paragraph 240. 

Thus ends the list of Irregular Verbs. There re- 
main a few defectives, just to notice, but not to 
dwell long upon. Braire, ferir, bruire, faiUir. 
^rre, Sidorre, gisir, isser, tistre. These are all 
verbs I but too defective to merit any attempt at 
conjugating them. They are become a sort of ad- 
jectives. At any rate, when they occur, which is 
very seldom, the Dictionary will explain their 
meaning.— Now follow, in Alphabetical order, the 
iiill conjugations of the Irregulars according to the 
above list. I look upon the conjugation of each of the 
Terbs as forming a paragraph, and I number the 
conjugations accordingly. Mind, there is, accord- 
ing to different authors, some little difference in the 
manner of writing some of the times of some of the 
verbs. VENra, for example, some write vinsse in- 
stead of vinse, in the past perfect of the subjunctive. 
Again^ in coudre, some write cous, and others couds. 
But, tnese are, in fact, of no more consequence than 
is our writing ot public with or without a h. 



1 

k 
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IBBEODLAB VERIMI* 
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mepangnph.] iNFiNmvE mode. 

Acqu^rir To Acquire. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



7Hm9k 



Pan 



P(Ui 

Perfect 
Time. 



Future 
THme. 



Preeeni 
THme, 



Poet 



Poet 

Perfect 

T&ne, 



J^acquiers 
ta acquien 
il aequiert 
nous acqu^roos 
VOU8 aequtfrez 
Us acqoidrent 

j'acqur^oia * 

tn acqu6roi8 
11 acqu^roit 
noua acqujrioiui 
.vous acqut^ries 
ila acqueroient 

j'acquia 
tu acquis 
il acquit 
nous acqutmet 
Tous acqultet 
ils acquirent 

J'aequerral 
tuacquemui 
ilacquerra 
nous acquarrons 
▼ous acquerres 
Us BcqueiTOQt 

SUBJUNCnTTB MODE. 



I acquira 
thou acqnlrest 
he acquires 
we acquire 
you acquire 
theyacquiro 

I acquired 
thoo acQuiredft 
he acquired 
we acquired 
you acquired 
they acquired 

I acquired 

thou Acqulredft 
he acquired 
we acquired 
you acquired 
they acquired 

I shall acquire 
thou ahalt aoquiro 
he shall acquire 
we shall acquire 
you shall acquire 
they shall acquire 



j'aoqoidre 
tu acquidree 
il acquiSre 
nous acqudrfcMifl 
▼ous acqudries 
Itoacquierent 

J'acquerrois 
tu acquerroia 
il acquerroit 
nous acquerrions 
▼ous acquerriea 
Ub acquerrolent 

J'acquisse 
tu acqulsses 
U acquit 

nous acqufssiona 
▼ous acquiflsiea 
ils acquissent 



I may acquire 
thou mayest acqnlra 
he may acquire 
we may acquire 
you may acquire 
th^ may acquire 

I should acquire 
thou shouldest acfolre 
he should acquire 
we should acquire 
you should acquire 
they should acquira 

I might acquire 
thou mightest ioqalre 
he might acquire 
we m^[ht acquire 
yon ihight acquire 
they might acqpiire 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

acqu6ron8 
acqu€rez 



let 00 acqnira 
acqaiers acquire I accru€rez acquire 

quHl acqui&re let him acquire | qunls acquiirent let them aaqiriw 

PABTIOIFLBS. 

acqu&rant acquiring | acquis aequirad. 
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THE tase:s. 



[Letter 



203 Paragraph.] 



INFINITIVE 



Pretent 
Time, 



Past 

Imperfect 

Time, 



Past 

Perfect 

Time. 



Future 
Time. 



Present 
Time. 



Past 

Jmpeifect 

Time. 



Past 

Perfect 

THme, 



Ta 
qu'il anie 



Aller 

INDICATIVE 

. Je Tais 
tu vas 
il va 

nous allonfl 
vouB allez 
lis Tont 

j'alloifl 
tn alloiB 
il alloit 
nous alliona 
voas alliez 
llB alloient 

J'ailai 
tu alias 
il alia 

nous allfimea 
TouB allates 
ila alldrent 

J'irai 
tu iraa 
ilira 

nous irons 
vous irez 
fis iront 



MODE. 

To Go. 
MODE. 



I go 

thougoest 
he goes 
we go 
you go 
they go 

I went 
thou wentest 
he went 
we went 
yon went 
they went 

I went 

thou wentest 
he went 
we went 
you went 
they went 

I shall go 
thou Shalt gp 
he shall go 
we shall go 
you shall go 
they shall go 



StJBJTNCmVE MODE. 



j'allle 
tn ailles 
il aflle 
nous anions 
vous allies 
ils aiUent 

J'irols 
tulrois 
Oiiuit 
nous iriona 
vous iriez 
ils iroient 

J'allasse 
tu allasses 
11 aliat 

nous allassions 
V0U6- allassiez 
ils allassent 



I may go 
thou mayest go 
he may go 
we may go 
you may go 
they may go 

I should go 
thou shouldest go 
he should go 
we should go 
you should go 
they should go 

I might gp 
thou mlghtest go 
he mi^ht go 
we might go 
you might go 
they might go 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

■■ ■ — aliens 

allez 
him go qu'ils aillent 

PAnnoiFiss. 

•Uant gohig | all£ 



g 



let us go 
let them go 



gone. 



XIV.] 



IBBECTOLAB VERBS. 
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9M Fangnqph.] INFlMITlVfi MODE. 

S'AaBeoir To Sit down. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



dPreten< 
7%me, 



Pott 

imperfect 

Time. 



Paat 

Perfect 

Tme, 



PiUure 
Time. 



Preeent 
Time. 



Poet 
rfect 
mt, 



'^ 



Poet 

Perfect 
Time, 



Je m' assieda 
ta t' a»ledB 
il 8* assied 
nocus nous aflseyaoa 
Tous vouB asseyes 
Us •' assoyent 

je m' asseyois 
tu t' asseyois 
il s' asseyoit 
nous nous asseyions 
VOUB vout asseyiez 
ils B* asseyoient 

je m' assis 

tu V assls 

il s' assit 

nous nous assatmes 

vous VOUB assttes 

ils s' assirent 

je xn' asseyerai 
tn t' asseyeras 
ils s' asseyera 
nous nous asseyerons 
vous Yous asseyerez 
Us a' asseyeront 

StJBJDNOTIVE 

je m* asseye 

tu X* asseyes 

U 8' asseye 

nous nous asseyions 

TOQS TouB asseyiez 

ils 'asseyent 

je m' asseyerols 
to t' asseyerois 
U s* Bsseyeroit 
nous nous asseyerions 
TOUS vous asseyeriex 
Us s' asseyeroient 

Je m* assisse 
tat' aasisses 

UB*a8Btt 

nous nous asBissions 
vous vous assissiez 
iJs s' assissent 

IBIFERATIVE 



I sit 

thou sittest 
he sits 
we sit 
you sit 
they sit 

I sat 

thou satest 
he sat 
we sat 
yon sat 
they sat 

I sat 

thou satest 
he sat 
we sat 
you sat 
thoy sat 

I shall sit 
thou shalt sit 
he shall sit 
we shall sit 
you shall sit 
they Shan sit 

MODE. 

I may sit 
thou mayest sit 
he may sit 
we may sit 
you may stt 
they may sit 

I should sit 
thou sbouldett sit 
he should sit 
we should sit 
you should sit 
they should sit 

I might sit 
(bou mightest eit 
he might sit 
we m^ht sit 
you might sit 
they might sit 
MODE. 



aasiedstoi 
qu'lls'aMeye 



sit 

let him sit 



•* anCTant sitting 
14 



asseyons-noufl 
asseyez-vous 
qu* fls B' aaseyent 

PJkBnOPlBS. 

I assis sat 



let OB Bit 

ait 

let them ait 
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TU TA8X0* 



[Letter 



206 Pangntpb.] INFINITIVE MOD& 

Battre To Beat 

, INDICATIVE MODE. < 

Je bats I beat 

ta bata tbou beatast 

Pre9eni J il bat he beata 

THmt, 1 nousbattons we beat 

voas battez yoa beat 

Ob battent they beat 



Paat 



PMt 

Perfect 

7¥fna. 



fSitura 
TVma. 



Prettmt 

ZvfNa* 



Poet 



Pott 

Pmfeet 
Time, 



qQ*ilbatta 
battent 



Jebatloii 
ta battoia 
il battoit 
noua battiona 
Yous battles 
fla battoieat 

Jebattia 
tabattia 
Ubattit 
noua battf mea 
voos battltea 
ila battirent 

Jebattral 
tubattraa 
flbattra 
none battroni 
vouB battrez 
i]a battront 



Ibeat 

thoabeataat 
he beat 
we beat 
yon beat 
they beat 

Ibest 

thoubeatBit 
he beat 
we beat 
yoobeat 
they beat 

I shall beat 
thou ahalt beat 
he shall beat 
we shall beat 
yoQ shall beat 
they ahall beat 



BUBJCNGITVE MODE. 

Jebatta 
tubattea 
ilbatte 
nous battlooa 
voua battles 
Us battent 



je battroia 
tu battroia 
11 battroit 
noua battidona 
▼ouabattries 
Us battrolent 

Jabattisae 

tobattlaaea 

flbatttt 

noua battiasioiifl 

Toos battissies 

Oabattisaent 

IMPEBATIVE 



I may beat 
thou mayeat beat 
he may beat 
we may beat 
yoa may beat 
they may beat 

I ahoold beat 
tboo shooldeat beat 
he ahoold beat 
we should beat 
yoo ahould beat 
they ahoold beat 

I might beat 
thoo mighteat beat 
he might beat 
we miffht beat 
yoo might beat 
they might beat 
MODE. 



Ibattona 
baties 
qo' Ua battent 

PABTIOIFUa. 

beatbig J batta 



let 08 beat 
beat 

let them beet 
beat 



XIV.3 

SQBnnfnph.] 



.PrMffif 



PMt 

4fawei/ec< 



Past 
PwrfttX 
TifM, 






JYme. 



Potf 
tHmerfeei 



Ptut 
Perftet 



tM>to 
qvCilboive 



IRBBCRILAB tBRBS. 

INlUNfriVE MODB. 

Boire To Drink. 

INDIGATIVB MODE. 
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Jeboit 
tnboto 
Ubolt 

nous buyonfl 
vooabavex 
Ut boivent 

Je bavois 
ta buToiB 
fl buToit 
noosbaTioKM 
▼onsbnTtes 
Us bavolent 

JebuB 

tttbOB 

Ubut 

nousbflmei 
TOUflbfiCea 
Usburent 

Jeboirai 
txx bolras 
Uboira 
nous boirooa 
TDU8 boirez 
ils boiroient 

SUBJUNCnVE 

Je boiye 
ta boi^M 
11 boiye 
nou8 buvioDi 
T0U8 buries 
Us boivent 

Jebolrols 
lu boiroia 
11 bolroit 
nous bohiona 
▼ouB boiries 
He boiroient 

Je basse 
tu busses 
ilbfit 

nous bussiiMUi 
vous bussiex 
Us bussent 

UiPERATIVE 



I drink 
thoudrlnkeit 
he drinks 
we drink 
you drink 
they drink 

I drank 
thoudrankeit 
he drank 
we drank 
yoa drank 
they drank 

I^rank 
thou dxankeat 
he drank 
we drank 
Toa drank 
they drank 

I shaU drink 
thou Shalt drink 
he shall drink 
we shall drink 
you shflill drink 
they shall drink 

MODE. 

I may drink 
. thou mayeat drink 
he may drink 
we may drink 
▼ou may drink 
they may drink 

I should drink 
thou shouldest drink 
he should drink 
we should drink 
you should drink 
they should drink 

I might drink 
thou mightest drink 
he might drink 
we might drink 
you might drink ■ 
they might drink 

MODE. 



Imfanf 



buTons 
bures 
qu'ils boivent 

PABTIOOLBS. 

drinking | ba drunk. ' 



drink 

let him drink 



let US drink 

drink 

let them drink 
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THE TABK8. 



[Letter 



207 FBragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

BoaiUir To BoU. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Jeboos 
tu boos 
Pnaent 1 it bout 
THme. i nous bouiUona 
▼ouB bouillez 
Us bouillent 



PMt 

Imperfect 
Time. 



Poet 

Perfect 

Time. 



Fkture 
Time. 



Preaent 
Time, 



Poet 
Imperfect 



Pott 
Perfect 
Time. 



je bouillois 
tu bouillois 
il bouilloit 
nous bouilHons 
Tous bouilliez 
Us bouiUoient 

je bouillia 
tu bouillis 
n bouillit 
nous bouilltmet 
voua bouillites 
Us bouillireat 

je bouillirai 
tu bouilliras 
il bouillira 
nous bouillirons 
vous bouillirez 
ils bouilliront 

eUBJUNCTTVE 

je bouiUe 
tu bouUles 
il bouille 
nous bouilllons 
vous boulUlcz 
ils bouiUent 

je bouillirois 
tn bouillirois 
11 bouilliroit 
nous bouillirions 
vous bouilliriez 
Us bouUIiroient 

je boaillisse 
tu bouillisses 
n bouiUtt 
nous bouillissions 
vous bouillissiez 
ils bouillissent 



IboQ 

thou bollest 
he boils . 
we boil 
you boil 
theyboU 

I boUed 
thou boiledst 
he boiled 
we boiled 
you boiled 
they boiled 

I boUed 
thoQ boiledst 
he boiled 
we boiled 
you boiled 
they boOed 

I shall boil 
thou Shalt bdl 
he shall boU 
we shall boil 
you shall boU 
they shall boU 

MODE. 

I may bofl 
thou mayest boll 
he may boil 
we may boil 
you may boil 
they may boil 

I should boil 
thou shouldest boQ 
he should boO 
we should boil 
you should boU 
they should boU 

I might bofl 
thou mightestboU 
he might boil 
we might boil 
you might boU 
they might boU 



IMPERATIVE MODK 



boos 

qo^ U booUle 

booUlant 



■ ■■' bouillons 

boil bouillez 

let him boil qu' lis bouillent 

FABTICIPLBS. 

boUing J booUli boUed. 



let D8 boll 

boil 

let them boa 



XIV.] 
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SOB Fuagnpta.] INFlNri'lVK MODE. 

Conclure To Conclude. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



7%me, 



Paat 
JmpetfBet 



POMt 

Perfeei 
Time, 



Future 
Time. 



Preaent 

Time. 



Poet 

Imperfeet 
Time. 



P4iet 

Perfect 
Time. 



jeeoncHui 
taconcIuB 
ilcoQclat 
nocHi oonclnou 
YOIM coDcloes 
Ufl eoDcluenC 

Je eoncluois 
ta conclooia 
il conclooit 
nom conclnioM 
▼out concluiez 
il8 conclaoient 

Je conclus 
tu conclufl 
11 condut 
notiB conclflmet 
▼OU8 ooQcliitee 
Us concliirent 

Je conclural 
tu concIuraB 
llconclura 
nous conclurooi 
Tous conclures 
lis conduront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

je conclue 
tu concluee 
il conclae 
nous ooncloione 
▼ous concluies 
Us concluent 

je concluTOte 
tu ocmclurote 
U concluroit 
nous conclurions 
voup concKiiiez 
Ua concluroient 

je conchisBe. 
tu conclosses 
U conclAt 
nous concluasiona 
vous conclussics 
Ua conclussent 



I conclude 
thou condudeet 
he concludes 
we conclude 
jou conclude 
they conclude 

I concluded 
tlwu concludedat 
he concluded 
we concluded 
you concluded 
they concluded 

Iconduded 
thou condudedet 
he concluded 
we concluded 
you concluded 
they concluded 

I shall conclude 
thou Shalt conclude 
he shall conclude 
we shall conclude 

Sou shall conclude 
ley shaU coochide 

MODE. 

I may eondude 
thou mayeat condods 
hemay condade 
we may conclude 
you may conclude 
they may eondude 

I should conclude 
thou shouldest eondude 
he should conclude 
we should eondude 
you should conclude 
they should eondude 

I might eondude 
thou migrhtest conclude 
he might conclude 
we might conclude 
you might conclude 
they might eondude 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



oondus conclude 

qu* U conclue let him ctnclude 

PARTXGIFUIS. 

eondnant conclodlnc I conchi 
14* 



concluona let us conclude 

concluez conclude 

qu' Us concluent let them oonchids 



conduded. 
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THS TASKS. 



[Letter 



209 Paragraph.] INFINmVE MODE. 

CoDvaincro To CpoTinoe. 

INDICATIVE MODR 



Present 
Time, 



PaH 

tntperfeet 

Tttne, 



Past 
Perfect 
Time, 



Ftiture 
Time. 



Present 
Time, 



Past 

Imperfect 
Time. 



Past 
Perfect 
Time. 



je convaincB 
tu convaincs 
il convaiac 
nous convainquona 
vous convainquez 
ils convainqi^ent 

je convainquois 
tu convainquois 
il convainquoit 
nous convainquions 
vous convainquiez « 
lis convainqnolent 

je convainquis 
tu convainquis 
il convainquit 
nous convainquf m€a 
vous convainquites 
ils convainquirent 

je oonvaincrai 
tu convaincras 
il convaincra 
nous coQvaincrons 
vous convaincrez 
ils convaincront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Je convalnque 
tu convainques 
il convainque 
nous convainquions 
vous convainquiez 
ila coDvainquent 

je convaincrois 
tu convaincrois 
il convaincroit 
nous convaincrions 
vous convaincriez 
ils convaincroient 



je convainquisse 
tu convainquisses 
il convainquit 
nous convainquissions 
vous convainquissiez 
ils convainquissent 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

eonvainquons 



lecmTiiice 
thoa oonvtac«rt 
he convinces 
we convince 
you convince 
they convince 

I convinced 
thou oonvincedst 
he convinced 
we convinced 
you convinced 
they convinced 

I c(Mivinced 
thou convincedst 
he'convinced 
we convinced 
you convinced 
they convinced 

I shall convince 
thou Shalt convince 
he shall convince 
we shall convince 
you shall convince 
they shall convince 
MODE. 

I may convince 
thou inayest convince 
he may convince 
we may convince 
you may convhice 
they may convince 

I should convince 
thou shouldest conTinee 
he should convince 
we should convince 
you should convince 
they should convince 

I might convince 
thou mightest eonviiice 
he might convince 
we might convince 
you miffht convince 
they might convince 



oonvamcs convince 

qa'il oonvainque let him convinee 

PAKTZOIPLBS. 

eonvalnqwrnt convincing | canvaineii 



let OS convince 
convainquez convince, 
qu'lls coQvainqaent let tbem coDTiaea 



convlneod. 



xiv.i 



IBREOnLAR VERBS. 
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JilOnungraplL] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Coudre To Sew. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



Ttme, 



Paat 

Inuaerfeei 

Time, 



Paat 

Perfect 

Time, 



Future 
Time. 



Preaent 
THme. 



Paat 

Jnuaerfeet 

Time. 



Paat 

Perfect 

Tme. 



couds 
qtt'U ccnue 



Je couds 
taconds 
ilcond 
nous coosons 
vous couses 
flsooosent 

je cousois 
tncousois 
11 cousoit 

nous COUSlODB 
vous cousies 
lis cousoient 

jeoousis 
tn cousis 
11 cousit 
nous cousSmes 
vous cousitas 
lis cousirent 

Je coudrai 
tu coudraa 
il coudra 
nous coudrons 
voiis coudrez 
lis ooudront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

jecouse 
tu couses 
II couse 
nous cousions 
vous cousles 
lis cousent 

Je coudrois 
tu coudrois 
11 coudroit 
nous coudrions 
vous coudrlez 
Us coudroient 

Je cousisse 
tu cousisses 
U cousit 

nous cousissions 
vous cousisslez 
lis cousissent 

IMPERATIVE 



Isew 

thousewest 
he sews 
we sew 
you sew 
they sew 

I sewed 
thou sewedst 
he sewed 
we sewed 
you sowed 
they sewed 

I sewed 
thou sewedst 
he sewed 
we sewed 
' you sewed 
they sewed 

I shall sew 
thou Shalt sew 
he shall sew 
we shall 8C.W 
you shall sew 
they shall sew 

MODE. 

I may sew 
thou mayest sew 
he may sew 
we may sew 
you may sew 
they may sew 

I should sew 
thou shouldest sew 
he should sew 
we should sew 
you should sew 
they should sew 

I might sew '^ 
thou mightest sew 
he might sew 
we might sew 
you might sew 
they might sew 

MODE. 



sew 

let him sew 



couBons 
cousez 
quMls cousent 



PABTICIFLBS. 



eoimnt 



sewing 1 cousu 



let us sew 

sew 

let them sew 

sewed. 
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THE TASKS. 
IMFINinVE MODE. 



riiQtter 



Preaent 
Time, 



Past 
hnjMrftti 



Past 
Perfect 
Time. 



JTuture 
Time, 



Preaent 
Time, 



Past 

Imperfect 

Time. 



Poet ■ 
Perfect 
THme, 



conn 
qu'il coure 



Coarlr To Ran 

INDICATIVE MODE, 

jecoun Iran 

tu eours thoa nioest 

il coart he runa 

nous coorona we run 

vous courez you run 

ila courent they run 

Je courois I ran 

tu courois thou raneM 

il couroit he ran 

nous couriona we ran 

vous couriez you ran 

ils couroient they ran 



Je courua 
tucourus 
11 courut 
nous courumea 
vous courutea 
lis coururent 

Je courrai 
tu courraa 
11 courra 
nous courrona 
vous courrez 
lis coorront 

► -'^- 8UBJUNCITVE 

Je coure 
tucourea 
il coure 
nous couriona 
vous couriez 
ils courient 

Je courrols 
tu curroia 
11 courroit 
nous courriona 
voua courriez 
ils courroient 

Jecouruase 
tu couruasea 
il courfit 
nous courusaiona 
vous courussiez 
ila courussent 



Iran 

thou rauest 
he ran 
we ran 
you ran 
they ran 

I shall run 
thou Shalt run 
he shall run 
we ahall run 
you shall run 
they shall run 

MODE. 

I may run 
thou mayestron 
he may run 
we may run 
you may run 
they may run 

I ahould run 
thou ahouldeat ran 
he should run 
we should run 
you should run 
they should run 

I might run 
thou mightest run 
he might run 
we might run 
you might run 
they might run 



run 

let him run 



courant 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

courona 
courez 
qu'ila courent 

PABTZOIFXJU. 

running | cooni 



letnanm 

run 

let tham ran 

ran. 



xnr.] 

JUSFsnigFaph.] 



Pruint 
Time. 



Pott 
Jnvptrftci 



Pagt 

Peffeet 

Time 



FuSUTB 

Time* 



Pruent 
TitM 



Ptut 

JiMMr/ed 

TitM* 



Pa»% 

Perfect 

Time. 



nmEGULAR YEBBS. 

INFIMmVE MODE. 
Croire To Believe. 

INDICATtYB MODE. 



K» 



Jecroie 
tu croie 
il crolt 
nous oroyona 
vous croyes 
ila croyent 

Je croyois 
ta croyois 
II croyoit 
none croyionfl 
vous croyiez 
Us croyoient 

Jecrus 

tucrus 

ilcrut 

nooscrtUnes 

vouscriites 

Us orarent 

Je crolral 
ta croiras 
H croira 
nous croirons 
vooB croirez 
Us eroiront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

jecroye 
tn croyes 
il croye 
nous croyions 
vous croyies 
Os croyent 

Je croirois 
tn croirois 
U croiroit 
nous crolrions 
V0U8 croiries 
lis croiroient 

Jecrusse 
tu crusses 
ilcrfit 

nous cnisslons 
vous crussiez 
Us crussent 



1 believe 
thou bellevest 
he believes 
we believe 
you believe 
they believe 

I believed 
thou believedst 
he believed 
we believed 
you believed 
they believed 

I believed 
thou beUevPdst 
he believed 
we believed 
you believed 
they believed 

I shall believe 
thou sbalt bellew 
he shall believe 
we Bball believe 
you shall believe 
they shall believe 

MODE. 

I may believe 
thou mayeat believe 
he may believe 
we may believe 
you may believe 
they may believe 

I should believe 
thou sh juldest believe 
he should believe 
we should believe 
you should believe 
they should believe 

I might believe 
thou mightest believe 
he' might believe 
we might believe 
you might bel leve 
they might believe 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



unnn 



believe 

let him believe 



croyons 



eroia 
qa'il croye 

PABTIGIFLBS. 

croyant believing | cm 



let us bdieve 
crovez believe 

qu'ils croyent let them believe 



believed. 
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THE TASKS. 



[Letter 



213 ParagraplL] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Cueilllr To Gather. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



Pnttent 
Time, 



Past 

Imperfect 

Time. 



Past 

Perfect 

Time. 



Future 
Time, 



Present 
Time. 



Past 

Imperfect 

Time. 



Past 

Perfect 
Time. 



eoefllea 
qu'il cueille 



Je cneille 
tu cueflles 
il cueille 
nous cueilloQS 
vous cueillez 
ilfi cueiUent 

je cueillois 
tu cueillois 
il cueilloit 
nous cueilllonB 
vous cueilliez 
Us caeilloient 

Je cueillis 
tu cueillis 
11 cueUllt 
nous cueillimes 
vous cueillttes 
ils cueillirent 

Je cueillerai 
tu cueilleras 
il cueillera 
nous cueillerons 
vous cueillerez 
ils cueilleront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

je cueille 
tu cueilles 
il cueille 
nous cueillions 
vous cueilliez 
ils cueillent 

je cueillerois 
tu cueillerois 
il cueilleroit 
nous cueillerions 
vous cueilleriez 
ils cueilleroieat 

fecueillisse 
tu cueillisses 
11 cuellit 

nous cueillissionz 
vduscneillisBiez 
ils cueillissent 



I gather 
thoQ gathereit 
he gathers 
we gather 
you gather 
they gather 

I gathered 
thou gatheredst 
he gathered 
we gathered 
you gathered 
they gathered 

I gathered 
thou gatheredflt 
he gathered 
we gathered 
you gathered 
they gathered 

I shall gather 
thou Shalt gather 
he shall gather 
we shall gather 
you shall gather 
they shall gather 

MODE. 

I may gather 
thoa mayest gather 
he may gather 
we may gather 
you may gather, 
they may gathet 

I should gather 
thou shouldest gatiier 
he should gather 
we should gather 
you should gather 
they should gather 

I might gather 
thou mightest gather 
he might gather 
we might gather 
you might gather 
they might gather 



gather 
let him gather 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

cuei lions 
cueillez 



caeillant 



let us gather 

Ether 
;themgather 

PABTIGIPLBS. 

gathering | cueilli gathered. 



3av.] 

SUPingraph.] 



JPresent 
Time, 



Pa»t 

d^tperfeei 
THme, 



Ptut 

Perfect 

Time, 



Future 
2%me. 



Preeent 
THme, 



Poet 

Imperfect 

Time. 



Poet 
Perfect 
Time, 



dii 
qu'fldiM 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

INFINTTTVE MODK 
Dire To Say. 

mDICATHQi MODE. 



ler 



jedis 
tudis 
Udit 

nous dlsoDS 
Tous dites 
ilt disent 

Je disois 
tu disoifl 
il disoit 
nous disions 
Tous disiez 
lis disoient 

Jedis 
tudis 
ildit 

nous dimes 
Tousdttes 
ils dirent 

Je diral 

tudiras 

ildira 

nousdirons 

voQsdirez 

ilB diront 

SUBJTTNCnVE 

Je dise 
tu dises 
n dise 
nous disions 
TOUS disies 
ils disent 

je dirois 
tu dirois 
il diroit 
nous dirions 
vous diriez 
ils diroient 

Je disse 

tudisses 

ildit 

nous dlssions 

vous dissiez 

Usdiraent 

IMPERATIVE 



I say 

thou sayast 
he says 
we say 
you say 
they say 

Isaid 

thou saidst 
he said 
we said 
you said 
they said 

Isaid 
thou saidst 
he said 
we said 
you said 
they said 

* 

I shall say 
thou Shalt say 
he shall say 
we shall say 
you shall say 
they shall say 

MODE. 

I may say 
thou mayest feay 
he may say 
we may say 
you may say 
they may say 

I should say 
thou shouldest say 
he should say 
we should say 
you should say 
they should say 

I might say 
thou mightest say 
he might say 
we might say 
you might say 
they might say 
MODE. 



diiant 



■ay 

let him say 

saying 



Idisons 
dites 
qu'ilB disent 

PABTlOXPLBfll 



let us say 

say 

let them say 



I 



dii 



said. 
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THE TASKS. 



[Letter 



216 Paragraplu] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Itonnir ' To Sleep. 

INDICATIVK MODE. 



PrMenf 
Time, 



Paai 

Impetfeet 

Time. 



Past 
Perfect 
Time. 



Fviure 
Time. 



Preeent 
Time. 



Past 
Jmwrfect 



Poet 

Perfect 

Time. 



dora 
qii'Udonne 



Jedora 
tu dots 
ildort 

nous dormons 
▼ous dormez 
ils dorment 

Jedormois . 
tu dormois 
U dormoit 
nous dormions 
vous dormies 
lis dormoient 

je dormiB 
tu dermis 
ildormit ■ 
nous dormimes 
vous dormltes 
ils dormirent 

je dormirai 
ta donniras 
il donnira 
nous dormirons 
vous donnirez 
ils dormiront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Je dorme 
tu dormoB 
il dorme 
nous dormions 
vous dormiez 
ils dorment 

Je dormirois 
tu dormirois 
il dormii'oit 
nous dormirions 
vous dormiriez 
iJsdormiroient 

Je dormisBe 
tu dormisses 
ildormit 
nous dormtesions 
vous dormissiez 
ils dormissent 



I sleep 

thou sleepef t 
he sleep* 
we sleep 
you sleep 
they sleep 

I slept 

thou sle^edst 
he slept 
we slept 
you slept 
they slept 

I slept 

thousleepedtt 
he elept 
we slept 
you slept 
they slept 

I shall sleep 
thou Shalt sleep 
he shall sleep 
we shall sleep 
you shall sleep 
they shall sleep 

MODE. 

I may sleep 
thou mayest sleep 
he may sleep 
we may sleep 
you may sleep 
they may sleep 

I should sleep 
thou shoaMest sleep 
he should sleep 
we should sleep 
you should sleq> 
they should sleep 

I might sleep 
thou mlghtest sleep 
he migl^leep 
we might sleep 
you might sleep 
they might sleep 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

— — I dormons 

sleep I dormez 



let m sleep 
sleep 



let him sleep | qu'ils donnent let tnem ileep 
PABTKnnas. 
donnaat sleeping | donnl slepc 



XIV.] 



ERREGULAB VERBS. 
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216 Fftxagnph.] IMFIMITIVU MODE. 

Ecrire To Write. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
j'Ccris I write 



I*rea»nt 



Ptut 

Jmperfeet 

Time, 



Past 

Perfect 

Time, 



Future 
Time. 



Preaent 
Time, 



Poet 
Impw/ect 



Poet 

Perfect 

Time. 



fieri! 
qa'il derive 



tuficris 
n 6crit 

nous 6criyoiiB 
vous derives 
ils (crivent 

J' ^crivois 
tu ^crivois 
il 6criT0it 
nous gcriviona 
vous 6crivie3S 
lis ^crivoient 

j' gcrivia 
tu 6crlTis 
il gcrivit 
nous 6crlvtme8 
vous ^crivltes 
ils 6crivirent 

j* Ccrirai 
tu €criraa 
il £crira 
nous €crirona 
vous £crirez 
fls ecriront 



tliou writeet 
he writes 
we write 
you write 
they write 

I wrote 
thou wroteft 
he wrote 
we wrote 
you wrote 
they wrote 

I wrote 
thouwroteat 
be wrote 
we wrote 
you wrote 
they wrote 

I shall write 
thou Shalt write 
he shall write 
we shall write 
you shall write 
they shall write 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



J' derive 
tu €crives 
il derive 
nous (crivions 
vous 6criviez 
ils 6crivent 

j' €crirois' 
tu ^crirois 
il ^criroit 
nous <$cririon8 
vous ^cririez 
ils €criroient 

j' ^crivisse 
tu gcrivisees 
il ficrivtt 
nous tfcrivissioDS 
vous tfcrivisBiez 
ils (crivisaent 



I may write 
thou mayest write 
he may write 
we may write 
you may write 
they may write 

I should write 
thou shouldest write 
he should write 
we should write 
you should write 
they should write 

I might write 
thou mightest write 
he might write 
we might write 
you might write 
they might write 



€crlvBnt 

15 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Scrivons 
<$crivez 
qu'ils (crivent 

PARTICIFLBS. 

writing | 6crit 



write 

let him write 



let us write 

write 

let them write 

written. 
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THE TASKS. 



[Letter 



217 FaragFaph.] 



Present 
Time, 



Part 

Imperfwt 
Tin^. 



Past 
Perfect 
Time. 



Future 
Time. 



Present 
Time. 



Past 

Imperfect 

Time. 



Poet 

Perfect 
Time. 



fuis 
qu*Ufaie 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Fuir To Flee. 

INDICATIVE mode:. 

Je fats I flee 

ta fuis thou fleest 

il fuit he flees 

nous fuyons we flee 

vous fuyez you flee 

Us faieut thej flee 



je fuyois 
tu fuyois 
il fuyoit 
nous fuylons 
vous fuyiez 
ils fuyoient 

je fuis 
tu fuis 
il fuit 

nous fulmes 
vous futtes 
ils fuirent 

je fuirai 
tu fuiras 
il fuira 
nous fuirons 
vous fuirez 
ils fuiront 



I fled 

thou fledst 
he fled 
we fled 
you fled 
they fled 

I fled 

thou fledst 
he fled 
we fled 
you fled 
they fled 

I shall flee 
thou Shalt flea 
he shall flee 
we shall flee 
you shall flee 
they shall dee 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



je t\iie 
tu fuies 
il fuie 

nous fuyons 
vous fuyiez 
ils fuient 

je fuirois 
tu fuirois 
il fuiroit 
nous fuirions 
vous fuiriez 
ils fuiroient 

je fnisse 
tu fuisses 
il fuit 

nous fuissions 
vous fuissiez 
ils fuissent 



I may flee 
thou niayest flee 
he may flee 
we may flee 
you may flee 
they may flee 

I should flee 
thou shouldest flee 
he should flee 
we should flee 
you should flee 
they should flee 

I might flee 
thou mightest flee 
he might flee 
we might flee 
you might flee 
they might flee 



flee 

let him flee 



Aiyant fleeing 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

fuyons 

fuyez 

qu' ils fuient 

PA&TIOIPLBS. 



let 08 flee 

flee 

let them flee 



I 



All 



fled. 



XIV.] 



IBRBOULAB VERBS. 
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218 Pwagrapb.] 



Present 
2\me. 



Past 
Time. 



INFIMITIVK MODE. 
HaSir To Hate. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



je hais 
ta hais 
il hait 

nous ha'issoiiB 
rous haisses 
Us ha^Lssent 

Je haissoia 
tu ha^ois 
il ha'issoit 
nous haissiona 
vouB haissiez 
ils haisaoient 



I hate 
thou hatett 
he hates 
we hate 
you hate 
they hate 

I hated 
thou hatedst 
he hated 
we haled 
you hated 
they liated 



Pmi 

Perfect 
Time. 



CNok used in this lime.] 



¥\aure 
Time, 



Preaent 
Time. 



Im 



Past 



tperfeet 
Time. 



Je hatrel 
tuhaliras 
il ha'ira 
nous ha'irons 
yous hairez 
ils hairont 



I shall hate 
thoustialt hate 
he shall hate 
we shall hate 
you shall hate 
they shall hate 



BUBJI7NCTTVE MODE. 



Jeha&se 
tu halisses 
11 ha'isse 
nous haissiona 
vous haissies 
ils halissent 

Je hairois 
tu hairois 
il haliroit 
nous hairions 
vous ha'iriex 
ils ha'iroient 



I may hate 
then mavest hate 
he may hate 
we may hate 
you may hate 
they may hate 

I should hate 
thou shouldest hate 
he should hate 
we should hate 
you should hate 
they should hate 



Poet 

Perfect 

Time. 



[Not used in this Time.] 



halis 
qu'ilshaSine 



mPERATIVE MODE. 

Iha'issons 
ha'issez 
qu'ils haJLsaent 

PABnOIFLBS. 

it hating I hat 



let us hate 

hate 

let them bate 

bated. 
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THE TASKS. 



[Letter 



Sa9 Fangnph.] 



Preaent 
Time. 



Paat 
J^fmerfcet 



Past 
Perfect 
2Yme. 



Future 
Time, 



Preeent 
Thne. 



Poet 

hnperfeet 

Time, 



Past 
Perfect 
Time, 



lb 

qa* n liM 



IMFIMITIVE MODR 
Lire To Read. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



Jelifl 
tulis 
illit 

nous lisons 
VOU8 lisez 
ils lisent 

Je liaoia 
tu 1 jeoia 
il liaoit 
noos lislona 
voualiaiez 
ila liaoient 

Jelaa 
tulua 
illut 

nous luinea 
youfl IQteB 
Uslurent 

Jelirai 
taliraa 
UUra 

nous lirona 
▼ous lirez 
ilaliront 

BUBJUNOnVE 

ielise 
lu lisea 
illise 

nous lisions 
vous lisiez 
ila lisent 

je lirois 
tu lirois 
il liroit 
nouB liriona 
vous liriez 
ilB liroient 

Jelosse 
tu lusaes 
iliat 

nous lussiona 
vous lussiez 
ils luasent 



I read 

thoureadest 
hereada 
we read 
you read 
they read 

I read 

thou readeat 
he read 
we read 
yottread 
they read 

Iread 

thoureadest 

he read 

we read 
on read 
ey read 



2i 



I shall read 
thou shale read 
he shall read 
we shall read 
yon shall read 
they shall read 

MODE. 

I may read 
thou mayest read 
he may read 
we may read 
you may read 
they may read 

I should read 
thou shouldestread 
he should read 
we should read 
you should read 
they should read 

I might read 
thoumightest read 
he might read 
we might read 
you might read 
they might read 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



read 

let him read 



lisons 

lisez 

qu' ils lisent 

PABTIGXPU0. 



let us read 

read 

let thflm read 



llaant 



reading | lu jead. 



XIV.] 

220Fturasraph.] 



Ti 



Ptut 

wfeet 
"me. 



Past 

Perfect 

Time. 



JPStture 
Time. 



Present 
Time. 



Past 

Imperfect 

Time. 



Past 
Perfect 
Time. 



IRREGUI4AR YERBS. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 
Mettre To Put. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



173 



Jemeta 
tumets 
present J U met 
Time. 1 noosmettons 
vous mettez 
ils mettent 

Je mettois 
ttt mettoHi 
il mettoit 
nous mettiooa 
VDUS mettiez 
Us mettoient 

jemis 
tniDia 
limit 

Dous mimea 
Tons mites 
Us mirent 

Je meitral 
ta mettras 
il mettn 
nous mettrons 
▼oos mettrez 
Us mett2x>nt 

SUBJUNCnVB 

Jomette 
tu mettes 
U mette 
noos mettions 
Toas mettiez 
lis mettent 

Je mettrois 
tu mettrois 
il mettroit 
nous niettrions 
vous meltriez 
Us mettroient 

Je misse 
tu misses 
Hmit 

noiis missions 
vous misstez 
ils missent 



I put 

thou puttest 
lie puts 
we put 
you put 
they put 

I pat 

thou puttedst 
he put 
we put 
you put 
they put 

I put 

thou puttedst 
he put 
we put 
you put 
they put 

I shall put 
thou shalt put 
he shall put 
we shall put 
you shall put 
they shall put 

MODR 

I may put 
thou mayest put 
be may put 
we may put 
you may put 
they may put 

I should put 
thou shouldest put 
he should put 
we should put 
you should put 
they shoxild put 

I might put 
ihou mightest ptit 
he might put 
we might put 
you might put 
they might put 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

mettons 



Diets 
quMl mette 



put 

let him put 



mettez 

qu' ils mettent 



let us put 
t 
. them put 



{mt 
et 



PARTICIFtaS. 

mett&at putting I mis 

15* 



put 
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THE TASKS. 



[Letter 



221 FBragraph.] 



Present 
Time, 



Poet 

Imperfect 

Time, 



Poet 

Perfect 

Time, 



Future 
Time. 



Preeent 
Time, 



Paat 

Imperfect 

Time. 



Paat 
Perfect 
Time. 



moods 
qn' il moole 



INFINITIVE 

Bioadre 

INDICAIITE 

Jemouds 
ta mouds 
II moud 
nous moulons 
Tous moulez 
ils moulent 

Je moulois 
ta moulois 
il mouloit 
nous moulions 
vous mouliez 
ils moulolent 

Je moulus 
tu moulus 
il moulut 
nous moulflmes 
vous moulfites 
ils moulurent 

je mondrai 
tu mondras 
11 moudra 
nous moudroDS 
TOUS moudrez 
ils moudront 



MODE. 

To Grind. 

MODE. 

I grind 
thou grindeflt 
he grinds 
we grind 
you grind 
they grind 

I ground 
thou groufldest 
he ground 
we ground 
you ground 
they ground 

I ground 
thou groundest 
he ground 
we ground 
yon ground 
they ground 

I shftll grkid 
thou shilt grind 
he shall grind 
we shall grind 
you shall grind 
they shall griAd 



SUBJUNCTEVE 

je moule 
tu monies 
il moule 
nouB moulions 
Tous mouliez 
ils moulent 

je moudrois 
tu moudrois 
il moudroit 
nous moudrions 
vous moudriez 
ils moudroient 

je moulusse 
tu moulusses 
il moulfit 
nous moulussions 
vous moulussiez 
ils moulussent 



MODE. 

I may grind - 
thou mayest gzind 
he may grind 
we may grind 
you may grind 
they may grind 

I should grind 
thou shouldest grind 
he should grind 
we should grind 
you should grind 
they should grind 

I might grind 
thou mightest grind 
he might grind 
we might grind 
you might grind 
they might grind 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



moulons 



moulant 



grind 

let him grind 

PABTZOinUBS. 

grinding. \ moala 



let us grind 

Sind 
them grind 



moulez grind 



ground. 



XIV.] 



IBBEGULAR TEBBS. 



175 



222 Pangraph.] 



PreBent 
THme. 



Paat 



POBt 

Perfect 
Time, 



Future 
THme, 



Preeent 
THme. 



Poet 

Mmper/eet 
Time, 



Paat 
Perfect 
THme, 



main 
qn'fl meore 



INVIMITIVE MODE. 

Mourir To Die. 

INDICATIVE MODK 



Jemeurs 
tn mcim 
ilmeurt 
nous monrons 
Yous mourez 
Us mearent . 

jemoconote 
ta DiouroiB 
il mouroit 
nous moorioiiB 
▼ousmouriez 
Qb moazDient 

jemonrufl 
tu moaniB 
ilmoarat 
noQS niourftmet 
voufl mouriitM 
ill monrureiit 

jemonrrai 
tu mourras 
il mourra 
nous moarroos 
y-ouB mourrez 
ils mouront 



Idle 

tbou diest 
he dies 
we die 
you die 
they die 

Idled 
thoadledat 
he died 
we died 
you died 
they died 

Idled 
thou diedst 
he died 
we died 
you died 
they died 

I shall die 
thou Shalt die 
he shall die 
we shall die 
you shall die 
they shall die 



SUBJITNCnVB UCfDE. 



Jemeure 
tu meures 
11 meure 
nous Aourions 
yous mouriez 
ils meurent 

je mourroifl 
tu mourrois 
il monrroit 
nous mourrions 
vous mourriez 
its mourroient 

Je mourusaes 
tu mourusses 
ilmourfit 
nous mourassiona 
vous mourusatez 
Us mourussent 



I may die 
thou msyest die 
he may die 
we may die 
you may die 
they may die 

I ahould die 
thouahouldestdia 
he should die 
we should die 
you should die 
they should die 

I might die 
thou mighteet die 
he might die 
we might die 
you might die 
they might die 



die 

let him die 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

mourons let uidto 

mourez die 

qu' ila meurent let them dit 

PABTIOZFUU. 



moonnt djiag 



I 



mort 



diead« 
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THE TikBKS. 



[Letter 



asSFunignph.] IMFUdlTIVK MODE. 

Monvoir To Mare. 

INDICATIVBMODE. 

Jemeni I move 

. tn mens tboa moveM 

PrB$»nt J ilmeut be moves 

Time, \ noaa maavooM we move 

Yous mouves you more 

Ub meaveni they move 



Paat 
Jmt 
ime. 



PaH 

Perfect 

Time. 



2f vfMA 



Preeent 
Time, 



Poet 
imperfeet 



Poet 

Perfect 

Time, 



neui 
qa'U meav» 



Je mouvDifl 
ta moavoifl 
il mouToit 
Dom mouvions 
vous moariez 
lis mouToient 

Jemtis 
tumiM 
II mat 

nous mftmes 
vous mfites 
lit mureat 

le moavrai 
tumouvras 
Umoavra 
nous mouTroiiB 
VUU8 mouvrez 
ill mouvront 

SUBJUNCltVB 

Jemeuve 
tu menves 
il meuve 
DOU8 moavioiM 
Toufl moavies 
lis meuvent 

JemouvrolB 
tumouvroiii 
il moavrolt « 
nouflmouvrioui 
vont mouvries 
ilt moavroient 



tamuMei 
llmut 

nouB moBsIoiui 
vous mussiez 
ils mussent 



LMPERATIVE MODE. 



I moved 
tboa movedst 
he moved 
we moved 
3rou moved 
they moved 

I moved 
thou movedst 
he moved 
we moved 
you moved 
they moved 

I shall move 
thoa shaltmove 
he shall move 
we shall move 
you shall move 
they shall move 

MODE. 

I may move 
thou mayest move 
he may move 
we may move 
you may move 
they may move 

I should move 
thou shouldest more 
he should move 
we should move 
you should move 
they should move 

I mif lit move 
thou mightest inov9 
he might move 
we might move 
you might move 
they might more 



moavant 



Imouvons let us move 

mouvez * move 

qu'llsmeaveu^ let them move 

PJOtTICmB*. 

movinf I mH moved. 



move 

let him mov* 



XIV.] 



IRBEODLAR YEBBS. 



m 



8M Pangnpfa.] INFINITIVB 

Naitre 

INDICATIVE 

Jenais 
tunais 
Pruent J il natt 
7\me. 1 nooB naissons 
▼ousnaissez 
ils naiflsent 



Paat 

Imperfect 
Time. 



Paat 

Perfect 
Tune, 



PSiture 
Time, 



Preeent 
Time, 



Poet 
Imperfect 



Paat 

Perfect 

Time, 



naia 

qa' il DaiflBS 



Je naissois 
tunaissois 
ilnaissoit 
nous aaiasioas 
Tous naissiez 
ils naiasoient 

jo naquis 
ta naquis 
il naquit 
nous naquimes 
▼ous nanultea 
llsnaquirenfc 

Je nattrat 
tunattras 
il naStra 
nous naitrons 
voQS nattxez 
ils naltront 



MODE. 

To be Born. 

MODE. 

lam bom 
thou art born 
he is born 
we are bom 
you are bom 
they are bom 

I was bom 
tliou wast bom 
he was bom 
we were bom 
you were bom 
they were bom 

I was bom 
thou wert bora 
he was bora 
we were bom 
you were bom 
they were bora 

I shall be bom 
thou Shalt be bom 
he shall be born 
we shall be born 
you shall be born 
they shall be bom 



SUBJUNCTIVB MODE. 



jenaisse 
tunalBses 
Unaisse 
nous naissions 
vous naissiez 
ils naiessent 

Je nattrois 
tu nattrois 
il naitroit 
nous aattrions 
vous naitriez 
ils naitroienc 

Je naquise 
tu naqnises 
il naquit 
nous naquissions 
vous naquissiez 
ils naquissent 



I may be bom 
thou mavest be born 
he may be bom 
we may be born 
you may be bom 
they may be bom 

I should be bom 
thou shonldest be bom 
he sliould bo bom 
we should be bom 
you should be bom 
they-should be bom^ 

I might be bora 
thou mightest be bom 
he might be bom 
we might be bom 
you might be born 
they might be bom 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



be bora 

let him be bora 



naissons 

naissez 

qu' Us uaissent 



let us be bom 
be bora 
letthembeboni 



I PABTIGZPLBS. 

being bom 1 ii5 



been bora. 
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896 PttBfnpfa.] 



TBE TASKS. 



[Letter 



Time. 



PoBt 

Impetfect 



POBt 

Perfect 
Time, 



f^iture 
Time, 



Preeeni 
Thne, 



Poet 

Imperfect 

Time. 



Poet 
Peffeet 
THme. 



ouvra 

qu* i) WXYV9 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Ouvrir To Open. 

INDICATIVE MODE 

J'onvre I open 

ta ouyres thoa o^ 

il ouvre he opens 

noos oovniMi we open 

voos ourres you open 

Usoavrent they open 



j'ouvrois 
tn onvrois 
il ouvroit 
nous oQvrlona 
vonsouTriez 
UsoUTroient 

J'ouvris 
tu ouvris 
il onvrit 
nous ouvrtmes 
vons oaviites 
ils ouyrirent 

J*ouvrirai 
tn ouTTiras 
ilonvrira 
nons ouvrirons 
voos ouvrirez 
ils oavriront 

BUBJUNCmVE 

j'onvre 
tuouvres 
il onyre 
nons ouvxionB 
voos ouvriez 
ils ouvrent 

J'onvrirois 
tu oovrirois 
il ouvrirott 
nous onyrirfons 
vous ouvririez 
ils ouTiirotent 

J'ouvrisse 
tn oavrisset 
il ouvrit 

nous ouvrissions 
voos ouviissiez 
ils onvrissent 



I opened 
thou openedst 
he opened 
we opened 
you opened 
they opened 

I opened 
thou openedst 
he opened 
we opened 
you opened 
they opened 

I shall open 
thou Shalt open 
he sliall open 
we shall open 
you shall open 
they shall open 

MODE. 

I may open 
tliou mayest open 
he may open 
we may open 
you may open 
. they may open 

I should open 
thou shouidest open 
he should open 
we should open 
yon should open 
tliey should open 

I might open 
thou mightcst open 
he might open 
we mi^ht open 
you mi^ht open 
they might open 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



open 

)et him open 



ouvrons 

ouvrez 

qu' ils ouvrent 



let us open 

open 

let them apok 



PARTIGIPLBS. 



ouTrant opening ) ouvert opened. 



XIV.] 

896 Paragraph.] 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 



179 



Pmeni 
7Vm& 



Past 

Imperfect 

^tne. 



Poet 
Perfect 
Time, 



Future 
Time, 



Preunt 
Time, 



Poet 

tmatrfect 

Time, 



Past 

Perfect 

Time, 



INFINITIVE 

Plalre 

INDICATIVE 



jeplaiB 
tuplaia 
il plait 

nous plaisong 
vous plaisez 
ils plaisent 

Je plaisois 
tu plaisois 
il plaisoit 
noas plaisiona 
Tous plaisiez 
lis plalsoient 

je plus 
tu plus 
ilplat 

nous pliiniQt 
vous plfitea 
ils plurent 

je plairai 
tu plairas 
il plaira 
nous plairoDB 
Tdos plairez 
ils plairont 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Je plalse 
tu plaiaea 
ii plaise 
nous platsionfl 
vous plaisiez 
ils plaisent 

je plairois 
tu plairois 
il plairoit 
nous plairiDM 
vous plairiez 
ils plairoient 

jeplusse 
tu plusses 
il pmt 

nous plunions 
vous pluasiez 
ils plussent 



MODE. 

To Fleaae. 

MODE. 

I please 
thou pleaaest 
hepleaaes 
we please 
you please 7 
thej please 



I please 
tbou pleasedat 
he pleased 
we pleased 
you pleased 
they pleased 

I pleased 
thou pleasedst 
he pleased 
we pleased 
you pleased 
they pleased 

I shall please 
thou Shalt please 
he shall please 
we shall please 
you shall please 
they shall please 

MODE. 

I may please' 
thou mayest pleaie 
he may please 
we may please 
yoQ may please 
they may please 

I should please 
tlHMi shouldest pleaM 
he should please 
we should please 
yon should please 
they should please 

I might please 
thou mightest please 
he might please 
we might please 
yon might please 
they might please 



please 



IMPERATIVE MODE, 
plaisons 



plais p! 

qu'il plaise let him please 

PABTICIFLBS. 

plaisant pleasing | pin 



let US please 
plaisez please 

qu'ils plaisent let them pleaM 



pleaaed. 



180 

927 Fangrapb.] 

Pouvoir 



Pre9ent 
7\me, 



Past 

XmMrfect 



POMt 

Perfect 
TifM. 



Puture 
Time. 



Preeent 
Time, 



Poet 

Mmperfect 
Time. 



Poet 

Petfeet 

Time, 



je pais, or peuz 
tupeux 
Upeat 

nous poavons 
vous pouves 
ils pouvent 

Je pouvois 
tu pouvois 
il pouvoit 
nous pouvions, 
Youspouviez 
ils ponvoient 

je pus 
tupus 
ilput 

nous pfimes 
vous putes 
ils parent 

je pourrai 
tupourras 
il pourra 
noas pouxTons 
vous pourrez 
ils pourront 



THE TASK0. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

To be Able, or, To have Power. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



TLetter 



I am able 
thou art able 
he is able 
we are able 
you are able 
they are able 

I was able 
thou wast aUe 
he was able 
we were able 
you were able 
they were able 

I was able 
thou wast able 
he was able 
we were able 
you were able 
they were able 

I shall be able 
thou Shalt be able 
he shall be able 
we shall be able 
you shall be able 
they shall be able 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



je paisse 
tu puisses 
il puisse 
nous puissions 
vous puissiez 
ils puissent 

je pourrols 
tu pourrols 
il pourrolt 
nous pourrions 
vous pourroiez 
Us pourroient 

je puBse 
tu pusses 
ilpfit 

nous pussions 
vous pussiez 
ils pussent 



I may be able 
thou mayest be able 
he may bo able 
we may be able 
you may be able 
they may be able 

I should be able 
thou shonldest be able 
he should be able 
we should be able 
you should be able 
they should be able 

I might be able 
thou mightest be able 
he might be able 
we might be able 
you miffht be able 
they might be able 



poavant 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

[Not used in this Mode.] 

PABTXOIFLBS. 

being able | pu 



beenabl& 



JOV.] 



IBBEOULAB TBSBS. 
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SaSFhngrapb.] INFINIXIVE BfODB. 

Prendre To Take. 

INmOATTVE BOMS. 



Pnteni 
Time, 



Pott 
Imperfect 



Past 
Perft^ 
THme. 



I\iture 



Pr9$ent 
TVifM. 



Pa$t 

Jmperfwi 



Pa»t 

Perfset 
Time. 



prends 
qa' ilpnnne 



t 



Je prends 
tnprends 
n prend 
notis prenom 
vous prenes 
Ob prennent 

je prenois 
ta prenois 
il prenoK 
nou8 prenlonft 
vouB prenies 
f hr prenoient 

eprtii 

:Qprid 
il prit 

nous prtmes 
▼OQSprltes , 
Us prlrent 

Je prendral 
ta prendras 
il prendra 
nous prendroos 
Tous preadrez 
ilsprendronC 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Je prenne 
taprennei 
il prenne 
nous prentons 
vous prenies 
ils prennent 

Je prendrols 
tu prendrols 
il prcndroiC 
nous prendrions 
▼ous prendries 
ils prendroient 

Je prfsse 
tu prtsses 
il prtt 

nous prlssions 
▼ous prissiez 
ils pt'ussent 



I take 
thou takeat 
betakes 
we take 
yoQtake 
thejtake 

I took 

thou tookest 
betook 
we took 

Sutook 
sytook 

I took 

thou tookest 
betook 
we took 
you took 
they took 

Ishalltake 
thou shalt take 
be shall take 
we shall taka 

5oa shall take 
ley shall take 

HOBS. 

I may take 
thoQ mayest take 
be may take « 

we may take, 
you may take 
they may take 

I should take 
thou shonklQBt take 
he should take 
we should take 
you should t^e* 
they should take 

I might take 
thou mightest take 
be might take> 
we might take 
you might take 
they might take 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



take 

let him take 



prenons 

prenes 

qu' iis prenent 

PAsnoiPLBa. 



prenant taking 



1^ 



pris 



let us take 

take 

let tbem take 

tftkfWi 



THE TJSKS. 

989 Ftuagnph.] INFINTTIVE MODE. 

ft^soudre To Rawlve. 

INDICATIVE MOD^. . 



{Le^Bt 



;3¥nM. 



Peu$ 
Jtmrfect 



Pott 

Perfect 
Tme. 



nture 
Time. 



Preeenr 
Time, 



PaH 
'Jmperf(Kt 



Paef 

Perfect 

Time, 



rfiKKUl 

qn'il rtfaolve 



Jerisoos 
tar68ouB 
fl r^soad 
nous r^solvoiM 
VOU8 i^Bolvez 
il8 resolvent 

je r€8oIvoig 
ta r^solvois 
il rdsolToit 
nous r^solvtons 
voofl r^solvtez 
ils-r^Bolvoient 

je r^solos 
tu r€aolu8 
il r68oUjt 
nouB r^soliimeB 
vx>uB rfsolfites 
Us r69oIurent 

C jer^soudral 
\ tu r^soudras 
y il r^soudra 
1 nous r^soudrons 
/ vous r^soudrez 
V Us r^soudronC 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

JjB r6solve 
tu resolve 
U resolve 
nous r^solvions 
vous r6soIviez 
lis resolvent 

je rCsoudrois 
tu r^soudrois 
U r€soudroit 
noos r^soudrions 
vous r£soudriez 
flfi r^soudroient 



je rCsoIusse 
tu r^solusses 
U rCsol^t 
nous r€solli88ion» 
vous r^soltissiez. 
Us r6soluB8ent 

mPEBATIVE MODE. 
rCsoIvons 



Iresohre 
thou resolvest 
be resolves 
we resolve 
you resolve 
they resohre 

I resolved 
thou resolvedlst . 
he resolved 
we resolved 
you resolved 
they resolved 

I r9solved 
thoa resolvedst 
he resolved 
we resolved 
you resolved 
they resolved 

I shall resolve 
thou shhlt resolve 
lie shall resolve 
we shall res(dve- 
you shall reaolve 
they shaU resolve 

MODE. 

I may resolve 
thou mayest resohre 
lie may resolve 
we may resolve 
you may resolve 
they may resolve 

I should resolve 
thou shouldest resolve 
be should resolve 
we should resolve 
you should resolve 
they should resolve 



I might resolve 
thou mightest resolve 
he might resolve 
we ml^ht resolve 
you might resolve 
they might resolve 



retohre 

let him resolve 



let us resolve 

resolves resolve 

qu'ils resolvent let them re8olv» 



pabticiflbb;. 
rfisolvant resolving | rtfsolu 



resolved.. 



XIV.3 



IBRBaUUUt VERBa, 



IfiB 



230 Faragnph.) INFINITIVE BIODE. 

Bevltir To Inv«at 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present 
Time.. 



Pat 

Imperfect 

Time. 



Past 

Perfect 
7%me. 



Future 
IHme. 



Present 
Time. 



Past 

Imperfect 

Time. 



Past 

Perfect 
Time. 



reyeiB 
qa'il nvttB 



jereritfl 
tn revets 
il rev€t 
ZI0U9 revfitons 
Toas rovStes 
ito reveuat 

Je revetota 
ttt revfttois 
il revStoit 
nooB revfttfonfl 
voos revdtiez 
ils revStoient 

Je rev6tis 
ta rev6tis 
il revfitit 
nous reygtimeg 
V0U8 revQtttes 
ilsxevSUrent 

je reTfiUrai 
tu revftiiraa 
il reygtira 
nous revfttiroiiB 
voua revStirez 
ilfl revfttfaront 



I invest 
thou tnyetCesI 
he invests 
we ipvesl 
you invest 
they invest 

Unvested 
thou investetet 
he invested 
we invested 
you invested 
they investoA 

Unvested 
thou investedst 
he invested 
we invested 
ycu invested 
' th^ invested 

I shall invest 
thou shfit invest 
he shall invest 
we shall invest 
you shall invest 
they shall invest 



SUBJUNCnVB MODE. 

Je revlte 
tu revfttes 
il rev€te 
nousrevStions 
vous revfitiez 
ils revttent 



I may invest 
thou mavest Invest 
he may mvest 
we may invest 
you may invest 
they may invest 



Je rev6tirois 
tu revMirois 
il rev6Uroit 
nous revftiirions 
v6u8 rev£tiriez 
ilsrevfttiroient 

Je revfttisse 
tu rev^Uases 
il revfitSt 
nous revStiasions 
vous revgtiasiez 
ils revfitissent 



I should invest 
thou shouldest invest 
he should invest 
we should invest 
you should Invest 
they should invest 

I might invest 
thou mightest invest 
he might invest 
we mi|;ht invest 
you might invest 
they might invest 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

revfitons 



x«v€tant 



invest 

let him invest 

PABTIOIPUIS. 

investing | rovetfi 



let us invest 
revStez invest 

qu'ils revStent let them Invest 



infSsCtd* 
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THE T48K8* 



[Letter 



291 Puragnpb.] 



PruBnt 
Time. 



Pagt 
Jmoetfeet 



Past 
Perfect 
Time, 



JTuture 
Time. 



Preeent 
Time, 



Poet 

imperfeet 

uHtM* 



Poet 

Perfect 
Time, 



qn'Urio 



INFnnXIVS MODE. 

Rire To Laugh. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Jerifl I laugh 

ta lis thou laoghest 

il lit he laughfl 

ooos rions we laugh 

vous riez you laugh 

lis rient they laugh 



jeriols 
ttt riois 
Urioit 
nous rions 
vousries 
ila rioient 

Jeris 
tu ris 
ilrit 

nous rtmes 
vous rttes 
ilB rirent 

JeriFa{ 
tnriraB 
Qrixa 
nou9 rirMM 
TOUB rirez 
ilt riront 



I laughed 
thou laughedst 
he laughed 
we laughed 
you laughed 
they laughed 

I laughed 
thou laughed 
he laughed 
we laughed 
you laughed 
they lai^hed 

I shall laugh 
thou flhalt laugh 
he shall laugh 
we shall laugh 
you shall laugh 
they shall laugh 



SUB JUMGTIVB MODE. 



jerie 
turles 
ilrie 

nous rions 
Toosries 
ik rient 

jerirois 
tu rirois 
11 riroit 
nous rirlons 
Tous ririez 
ils riroient 

Je risse 

turisses 

lirtt 

nous rissions 

vous rissiez 

lis riflsent 



I may laugh 
thou mayest laugh 
he may laugh 
we may laugh 
TOO may laugh 
they may laugh 

I should laugh 
thou shouldest laugh 
he should laugh 
we should laugh 
you should laugh 
they should laugh 

I might laugh 
thou mightMt laugh 
he might laugh 
we might laugh 
you might laugh 
they might laugh 



lauffh 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

rions 



ag 
hi 



let film hiagta 



riez 

qu' ils rient 



let us laugh 

laugh 

let them lau^ 



riant 



PABITOirUS. 

laughing t rl laughsd. 



XIV.] 
232Panfraph.] 



Preaent 
IHme, 



Past 

Jmperfeet 

Time, 



Pott 
Perfect 
Time. 



Pttture 
Time. 



Preeent 
Time. 



Past 

Jmperfeet 

Time. 



Poet 

Perfect 
IHme. 



vompB 

qu* ll rompe 



IRBBOULAR TERBS. 

INFWniVB MODE. 

Bompre To '. 

INDICATIVE MODE. ^ 



Jerompa 
tu rompa 
ilrompt 
nous rompons 
vouB rompex 
Us rompent 

Je rbmpoifl 
tu rompoiB 
U rompoit 
nous rompions 
vouz rompiez 
ils jrompoient 

je roropis 
tu rompis 
il rompit 
nous roinpimes 
vous rompitai 
ils rompirent 

je romprai 
tu rompras 
11 rompra 
nous romprona 
vous r(xnprez 
ila rompront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

je rompe 
tu rompea 
il rompe 
nous rompions 
Tous rompiez 
ils rompent 

je romprois 
tu romprois 
il fomproit 
nous romprions 
Tous rompriez 
Us romproient 

je rompisse 
tu rompissea 
il romptt 
noua rompiaaiona 
VOUB rompissiez 
ils rompissent 



I break 
thoabreakeat 
be breaks 
we break 
you break 
thay break 

I broke 
thou brokaat 
he broke 
we broke 
you broke 
they broke 

I broke 
thou brokeat 
he broke 
we broke 
you brc^e 
they broke 

I shall bre«k 
thou Shalt break 
he shall break 
we ahall break 
you shall break 
they shall break 

MODE. 

I may break 
thou mayeat break 
he may break 
we may break 
you may break 
they may break 

I ahould break 
thou shouldest break 
he should break 
we ahould break 
you should break 
they should bre^ 

I might break 
thou mighteat break 
be might break 
we might break 
. you might break 
they might break 



IMPERATIVE MODE 

rompons 



break 

let him break 

PART1CIPLB8 



let ua break 
rompez break 

qu' ila rompent let them brnk 



rompant breaking 



1 



^ 



roropu broken. 



S83 Pangraph.] 



Present 
THme, 



Paat 



in\ 



Merfeet 



Ptut 
Per/eei 
Time. 



I\ttHn 
Time. 



Present 
TVme. 



Paat 

Imperfect 
Time. 



Paat 

Perfeet 
Time. 



qa' U ■ache 



INFIMITIVB MODE. 

Savoir To Know 



[Letter 



nnUCATIYE MOUE. 

JeaaHi 
tuiais 
ilMit 

nous savont 
vous iavez 
ilasavent 



I know 
thou knowest 
he knows 
"we know 
yon know 
they know 



Je savois 
til savois 
ilsavoit 
noussavions 
Yous savies 
fls savoient 



{; 



esuB 
.n BUS 
ilsat 

nous sflmes 
Tous fffttes 
Us surent 

Jesjauxai 
tusauras 
ilsaura 
noos saurons 
Tous saurez 
ils sauront 



I knew 
thou knewest 
he knew 
we knew 
you knew 
they knew 

I knew 
thou knewest 
he knew 
we knew 
you knew 
they knew 

I shall know 
thon shalt know 
he shall know 
we slinll know 
yon shall know 
they shall know 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Je sache 
tu saches 
il sache 
nous saehions 
vous sachies 
lis sachent 

Jesaurois 
tusaurofai 
f 1 sauroit 
nous saurioiM 
vous sauriez 
ils sauroient 

je susse 

tuBussei 

Usiit 

noossusBlons 

voussuasies 

UsBussent 



I may know 
thou mayest know 
l^e may know 
we may know 
you may know 
they may know 

I should know 
thou shonldest know 
he should know 
we should know 
yon should know 
they should know 

I might know 
thon mightest know 
he might know 
we might know 
yon might know 
they might know 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



know 

let him know 



sachons 

sachez 

qu' ils saehent 

PAKTICmRS. 



let us know 

know 

let them know 



Baohant knowing | su 



known. 
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Present 
Time. 



Poet 

Snperfect 
Time. 



Past 

Perfect 

Time. 



Future 
Time. 



**reeent 
Time. 



Poet 

Imperfect 
Time. 



Poet 

Perfect 
Tm/e. 



8ClU 

qn'Usuive 



INFDCmVB MODB. 

Saiyre To Follow. 

INDICAX1VE MODS. 

Je snis I follow 

ta BuiB thou foIlowMt 

il suit he follows 

nous suiTonfl we fo How 

V0U8 suivez you follow 

Us suiyent they follow 



Jesaiyoia 
tu suiyois 
il Buivoit 
nous suiyions 
yous Buiyiez 
ils Buivoient 

Je suiyii 
tu Buiyis 
11 suiyit 
nouB suivSmefl 
yousauiyltea 
ils Buiyirent 

Je sniyrai 
tu Bufyras 
11 Buiyra 
nouB BufyronB 
youB Buiyrez 
lis suiyront 

SUBJUNCnVB 

Je suiye 
tu suiveB 
il Bulye 
nous Buiyiont 
yous suiyiez 
ilB Buiyent 

Je Buiyrobi 
tu suiyrois 
tl Bulyroit 
nous suiyriona 
youB Buiyriez 
Us Buiyroient 

Je Buiyisse 
tu BuiyiBaes 
ilBuivlt 

nous Buiyissloiui 
yous BuiyiBsiez 
ils suiyiseent 



IMPERiLTIVE MODE. 



I follow 
thou followedst 
he followed 
we followed 
you followed 
they followed 

I followed 
thou followedst 
he followed 
we followed 
you followed 
the> followed 

I shall follow 
thou Bhalt follow 
he shall follow 
we shall follow 
you shall follow 
they shall foUow 

MODE. 

I may follow 
thou mayest follow 
he nay follow 
we may follow 
you may follow 
they may foUow 

I should follow 
thou shouldest follow 
lie should follow 
we slK>idd follow 
you should follow 
they should follow 

I might follow 
thou mightest follow 
he might follow 
we might follow 
you might follow 
they might follow 



■ohraot 



Buiyons 
suiyez 
qu'Us suiyent 

PABTXOIPUfiS. 

following; | niiyi foUowed. 



follow 

let him follow 



let us follow 

follow 

let them follow^ 
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236 Faragnph.] 



Pruent 
TVffie. 



Paat 

Imperfect 

Time. 



THE TABM. 

INFIMmVE MOBE. 
Traire To Milk. 

INBIGATIVKMODE. 



[Letter 



Jetrais 
tatrais 
il trait 

noustrayom 
vous trayez 
ilB traient 

Je trayois 
tu trayois 
II trayoit 
nous trayiona 
vous trayiez 
iia trayofent 



I milk 

tboa milkeat 
he milks 
we milk 
you milk 
they milk 

I milked 
thou milkedst 
be milked 
we milked 
you milked 
they milked 



Past 

Perfect 

Time, 



[Not used in this Time.] 



Future 
Time, 



Preeent 
Time. 



Past 

Imperfect 

7Hme» 



Je trairai 
tu trains 
iltraira 
nous txairons 
vous trairez 
ils trairont 



I shaU mUk 
thou shalt milk 
he shall milk 
we shall milk 
yousliall milk 
they shall milk 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODK 



Jetsaie 
tutraies 
11 traie 

nous trayions 
▼ous trayiez 
ils traient 

Jetrairois 
tu trairoia 
iltrairoit 
nous trairiona 
voustrairiez 
ils trairoient 



I may milk 
thou mayest milk 
he may milk 
we may milk 
you may milk 
they may milk ^ 

I should milk 
thou shouldest milk 
he should milk 
we should milk 
you should milk 
they should milk 



Past 

Perfect 

Time. 



[Not used in tliia Time.] 



tnia 
qn'il traie 

tnyant 



IMPERATIVE MODE, 
trayons 



milk 

let him milk 



trayez 

qu*^ ils traient 



PARTIGIPLBS. 

milking | trait 



let ufl milk 

milk 

let them mOk 

milked. 
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296BuBgnph.] INFlNfllVB MODE. 

TreMaUlir To Bant oat 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



Pretent 
Time, 



Pat 
JmperfBd 



Past 

Perfect 

Time. 



future 
Time, 



Preeent 
Time, 



Poet 

Imperfect 

Time, 



Poet 

Perfect 

Time, 



Je trecnaille 
tu tressailles 
il tressaille 
nous tresflallloag 
YOU8 treeiaiUez 
ils tressailleat 

je treeusaillois] 
tu tremaillols 
iltressaillort 
nous tressaillions 
yous tressaillies 
fls tressaflloient 

Je tressaillis 
tu tressaillis 
II tressaillit 
nous iressailllmes 
▼DOS tressaiUites 
lis tressaillirentj 

Je tressaillirai 
tu tressaillinui 
ii tressaUlira 
nous tressKillirons 
TDUs tre«8ailiirez 
Us tressailliront 



I burst out 
thou burstest out 
he bursts oat 
we bunt out 
you -burst out 
they burst out 

I bursted out 
thou burstedst oat 
he buiBted out 
we bursted out 
yon burrted out 
they bursted out 

I bursted out 
thou burstedst oat 
he banted out 
we bunted oat 
you bunted out 
they bursted oat 

I shall bunt out 
thou Shalt burst ool 
he shall burst out 
we shall bunt out 
you shall burst out 
they shall bunt out 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Je treosaille ' 
tu treesailles 
11 tressaille 
nous tressaillions 
voustressailies 
lis tresaaillent 

je tressalUirois 
tu tressaillirois 
11 tressailliroit 
nous tressaillirions 
vous treessilliries 
lis tressailliroient 

Je tressalilisse 
tu tressainiBses 
il tressaillit 
nous tressailllssions 
vous tressaillissies 
lis tressaillissent 



I may bunt out 
thou mayest bunt oot 
he may burst out 
we msy bunt out 
you may bunt out 
they may bunt out 

I should bunt out 
thou shouldest bunt oot 
he should bunt out 
Vre should burst out 
Tou should bunt out 
they should bunt out 

I might burst out 
thou mightest bunt oot 
he might bunt oi^ 
W0 might bunt oat 
yon might bunt out 
they might burst out 



tVMMriflMit 



[Not used In the Imperatire Mode.] 

PAsnbiPUS. 
banting oat | trooiailH banted 
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237 FHongnph.] INFIMITIVE tfODK 

Valoir To be Worth. 



Preaent 
Time. 



Patt 
ImMifect 



Pcut 

PerfBct 
Time, 



Future 
Time, 



Preeent 
Ttme. 



Poet 

Imperfect 

Time. 



Poet 

Perfect 

Time, 



vanx 
qu'ilToiUe 



INDICATIVE 

JeT&nx 
tu vauz 
il vaux 
nous Talons 
V0U8 vales 
ils Talent 

Jevalois 
tavalois 
11 raloit 
noos vallons 
yoU8 valiez 
lis valoient 

Jevalua 
ta Talus 
ilTalut 
nous valdmes 
To\]s valfites 
Us valorent 

Je vaudrai 
tn yandras 
il vaudra 
nous vaudrons 
Toos vaudres 
Us yaudront 

BUBJUNOnVE 

Je vaille 
tu Tallies 
11 vaille 
nous vallons 
vous valiez , 
ilsvaillent 

Je vaudrois 
tu Taudrois 
il vaudroit 
nous vaudrions 
Tous Taudriez 
ils vaudroient 

Jevalosse 
tu valusses 
11 vaMt 

nousvalusslons 
TOUS valussies 
Bsvahissent 



MODE. 

I am worth 
thou art worth 
he is worth 
we are worth 
you are worA 
they are worth 

I was worth 
thou wast worth 
he was worth 
we were worth 
you were worth 
they are worth 

I was worth 
thou wast worth 
he was wor^ 
we were worth 
you were worth 
they were worth 

I shall be worth 
thou Shalt be worth 
he shall be worth 
we shall he worth 
you shall be worth 
they shall be worth 

BIODK 

Imay be worth 
thou mayestbe worth 
he may be worth 
we may be worth 
you may be worth 
they may be worth 

I should be worth 
thou shouldest be worth 
he should be worth 
we should be worth 
you should be worth 
they should be worth 

I might be worth 
thou mightest be worth 
he might be worth 
we might be worth 
you might be worth 
they might be worth ' 



TOlant being worth | 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

valons 

valez 

qu'lbsvaillent 

PABTIGIFLBS. 

▼alu 



be worth 

let hhn be worth 



let us be worth 

be worth 

let them be worth 

been worth.' 
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238 Paragraph.] 



Preaent 
Time. 



east 

Imperfect 

Time. 



Past 
Perfect 
Time. 



Future 
Time. 



Present 
IHme. 



Past 

Imperfect 

Time. 



Past 

Perfect 

Time. 



Tis 
qn'ibvive 



INFINTTIVE MODE. 
Vlvre To Live. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
Je vis I live 



tu vis 
ilvit 

nous vivons 
vous vivez 
lis vivent 

Je vivois 
tu vivois 
il vivoit 
nous vivions 
vous viviez 
lis vivoient 

}€ v6cus 
tu v€cus 
il v€cut 
nous v^cfimes 
vous v^cutes 
ils v^curent 

je vivrai 
tuvivras 
il vivra 
nous vivrons 
vous vivrez 
ils vivront 



thou livest 
he lives 
we live 
you live 
they live 

Hived 
thou livedst 
he lived 
we lived 
you lived 
they lived 

Hived 
thou livedst 
he lived 
we lived 
you lived 
vhey lived 

Ishalllive 
thou shalt live 
he shall live 
we shall live 
yon shall live 
they shall live 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



je Vive 
tu vives 
iT Vive 

nous vivions 
vous viviez 
ils vivent 

je vivrois 
tu vivrois 
ilvivroit 
nous vivrions 
vous vivriez 
Us vivroient 

}e v6cus8e 
tu v6cu8ses 
11 v€cut 

nous v^cussions 
vous v6cu8siez 
ils v6cuBsent 



I may live 
thou mavest tivft 
he may live 
we may live 
you may live 
they may live 

I should live 
thou shouldest live 
he should live 
we should live 
you should live 
they should live 

I might live 
thou mighteat live 
he might live 
we might live 
you might live 
they might live 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 
vivons 
vivez 
qu'ils vivent 



live 

let him live 



PARTIGIPLBB. 



viyant 



living I vecu 



let us liv0 

live 

let them IIvb 

lived. 
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339 Paragraph.] 
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[Leit^ 



Time, 



Past 

JmperfBet 

Time, 



Poet 
Peffeet 
Time, 



Future 
Time. 



Preeent 
Time, 



Past 

Inwerfeci 

Time, 



Past 
Perfect 
Time. 



vols 
qn'tlToto 



INFINrnVE MODE. 

Voir To See, 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Jevoia I see , 

tu von thou seest 

iJ voit he see* 

none voyons we see 

vouB voyez you see 

ils voient they see 



Je voyois 
tu voyoiB 
fl voyoit 
nous voyions 
vous voyiez 
ils voyolent 

je vis 
tu vis 
ilvft 

nous vlmes 
vous vites 
ilsvirent 

je verrai 
tu verras 
il verra 
nous verrons 
vous verrez 
ils verront 



I saw 

thou sawesC 
lie saw 
we saw 
you saw 
they saw 

I saw 

thou sawest 
he saw 
we saw 
you saw 
they saw 

1 shall see 
tliou Shalt see 
he shall see 
we shall see 
you shall see 
they shall see 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



je vole 
tuvoieg 
11 voie 

nous voyiona 
vous voyiez 
ils voient 

je verrois 
tu verrois 
il verroit 
nous verrions 
vous verriez 
ils verroient 



I may see 
thou mayest see 
he may see 
we may see 
you may see 
they may see 

I should see 
tliou shouldest see 
he should see 
we should see 
you should see 
they should i 



je visse 
tu vissea 
ilvit 

nous vissiona 
vous vissiez 
ils vlssent 



I might see 
thou mightest see 
he might see 
we might see 
you miffht see 
they m%ht see 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 



let him see 



voyons 

voyez 

qu' ils Toient 

FABTIOIBLBS. 



letnsaee 

aee 

let them II 



Tqfant aeeing 



I 



TU 



aav.] 

Btt Faractaph.] 



Prmtnt 
Time. 



Paat 



Paat 

Perfect 
Titne. 



Futwe 
Time. 



Prteent 
Time. 



Poet 

imperfeet 

Time. 



Poet 

Perfect 

Time, 



tSaaOCLAR TESBS. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Vouloir To be .Wining. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



iOB 



Jerenz 
tu veux 
il veut 

nOQB VOIlloiM 

vouB voulez 
ils Teolent 

Je vouloiB 
ta vouloli 
il voulok 
nous voulioiw 
vous voulies 
ilB Touloieat 

Jevoulos 
ta Toulua 
il yoalut 
nous ToalQinw 
Toua Toaltitet 
iis voulurent 

jo Yondral 
tu voudrafl 
il voudra 
nous voudram 
Tous voudrez 
ils Toudront 



I am williag 
tbou art willing 
he Is willing 
we are willing 
you are willing 
they are willing 

I was willing 
thou wast willing 
he was willing 
we were willing 
you were willing 
they were w&ling 

I was willing 
thou wast willing 
he was willing 
we were willing 
you were willing 
they were wiUi]^[ 

I shall be willing 
thou Shalt be willing 
he shall be willing 
we shall be willing 
you shall be willing 
they shall be willing 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE 



Je veaiUe 
tu ▼enille 
il veuiile 
nous vouliom 
vnus yoolies 
Us veuillent 

Je voudrois 
tu voudroia 
11 youdroit 
nousToudrlons 
vona voudriea 
ils Toudroient 

Jevoulusse 
tu Toulusaes 
il youmt 
nous Toulusslons 
vous Toulussiez 
Uf Toulnssent 



I may be willing 
thou mayest be willing 
he may be willing 
we may be willing 
you may be willing 
they may be willing 

I should be willing 
thou shouldeat be willing 
he should be willing 
we should be willing 

Sou should be willing 
aey should be willing 

I might be willing 
thou mightest be willing 
he might be willing 
we might be willing 
you might be wOling 
they might be wUUng 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

[Not used in this TioM.} 

PABTlOIltia. 

TWdam being wOlittg \ yodhx 

17 



beenwfUin^ 
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241. Before I quit these conjugations of regular 
verbs and of irregular verbs, I must give you someF 
further advice relative to the learning of them and 
of every thing relating to the verbs. • You must 
have seen, before now, that the verbs constitute the 
most important part of a language. To have a tho- 
rough knowledge of this part of speech is absolutely 
necessary to the acquirement of any thing approach- 
ing perfection in the language. I, therefore, beseecif 
you to bestow great pains on this part of your study. 
Write iown the conjugations of all the regular 
verbs several times over. Make it a duty to conju- 
gate a regular verb of each conjugation every day 
for some time. And, as to the thirty-nine Irregu- 
lars, you should conjugate them all, that is to say, 
write the conjugations over so often, that, at last, 
you are able to write the whole of the conjugations 
down, from the first to the last, without making' a 
single blunder; for, until you can do this, you do 
not understand these important words sufficiently. 

242. In order to assist the memory in the case of 
the Genders op Nouns, I have, in paragraph 183, 
described a little book that I made for the purpose. 
To effect a similar purpose with regard to the 
Verbs, I made a card, which I carried constantly in 
my pocket-book. One side of this card exhibited 
an abridgment of the ten conjugations of regtdar 
verbs. So that, if I were absenl from my books ; 
if I were walkmg or riding, and thinking about any 
particular verb, I could take out my card^ and re- 
fresh my memory. The other side of the card ex- 
hibited a complete list of the irregulars^ with an 
abridged conjugation of each., I shall, presently, 
give you a copy of this card ; and, from it, you may 
make one for yourself. On the Regular Side the 
Card leaves out the second persons of all the verbs ; 
but, having all the rest under your eye, you can 
make no mistake as to these parts of the verb. On 
the Irregular Side of the Card you have, after the 
infinitive, only the first person singtdar of the verbs, 
and the two Participles, The Card will contain 
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no more ; but, these will be, in most cases, sufficient 
to call to your recollection the manner of conju- 
gating the verb. At any rate, this side of the Card 
will always be at hand to tell you, whether any verb, , 
about which you may want information, be a regu- 
lar, or an irregtdar. This Card will be very con- 
venient when you are translating from EngUsh into 
French. It will, in many cases, save you the trou- 
ble of searching the Dictionary, or of turning over 
the leaves of your Grammar. 

243. When you have done all that I have directed 
above, you will, before you enter on the next Letter, 
which will introduce you to the Syntax, try your- 
self a little as to your knowledge of the verbs ; and, 
this you will do in the following manner. Go back 
to paragraph 170. There are little Exercises from 
A to Z. Write down the verbs that you find in the 
first ; that is, in A. You will find them to be : est, 
chante, a, apprend, parler, siffler and fait. Take 
these verbs, write them, down upon a piece of 
paper, and, against each, write down the number 
of the conjugation that it belongs to, the inode, the 
time, the person ; and, if it be an irregular, write 
down tha^ and any other particular belonging to ita 
I here give you an example. 

est: Irregular verb; indicative mode ; present 
time; third person singular. Part of the 
verb etre. 
chante : Regular verb ; first conjugation ; indica- 
tive mode; present time; third person 
singular. Part of the verb chanter. 
a : Irregular verb ; indicative mode ; present 
time ; third person singular. Pari of the 
verb avoir, 
apprend: Irregular verb; conjugated like jwcn^ire; 
indicative mode ; present time ; third 
person singular. Part of the verb ap- 
prendre, 
parler : Regular verb 5 first conjugation ; infimtive 
mode. 
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Hffler: Regular verb; first conjugation; infini* 

tive mode. 
fait: Regular verb; sixth conjugation; mdi- 

cative mode ; present time; third person 
^* singular. Part of the \erbfaire. 

244. When you have written against the verbs, 
look for the verbs in the Dictionary , or in your List 
of Irregulars, or look at your Card; and you will 
then find whether your descriptions be correct. 
When ^ou have thus gone through one of the little 
Exercises^ go to another ; and you will get through 
the whole in the course of a day. These Exercises 
consist of sentences of very simple construction, 
and having a great part of their verbs in the present 
time ; so tha't, when you have gone through these 
Exercises^ in the manner above pointed out, yon 
may take the verbs which you find in any two or 
three pages of your Bxercises in the Syntax, where 
you will find verbs in all the Modes and all th6 
Times. 

245. Before I quit the conjugations, let me once 
more observe, that, in writing certain parts of some 
of the verbs, great authorities differ. I observed be- 
fore, that some write je vinse^ and others je vinsse : 
some write je cous, and others je couds. There are 
several other verbs With regard to the writing of 
some parts of which there is some little difference 
in the practice of different writers. But, this is a 
matter of no consequence, provided you adhere to 
one practice. 
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LETTER XV. 

STMTAX OENSRALLT 00N8IBERBD. 

Mr DEAR Richard, 

246. In para^ph 27, which you win now 
read again, I described to you what Syntax meaned. 
It is the art of constructing sentences : it Is the busi- 
ness of makinff sentences according to the rules of 
grammar. All that you have hitherto learned id, 
how to construct, or make, or form words ; how to 
vary the spelling' of articles and nouns and pronouns 
and adjectives to make them express the different 
numbers and genders and cases, and how to vary 
the spelling of verbs to make them express the dif- 
ferent modes, times and persons, and also to make 
your spelling accord with the rules relating to the 
conjugations. These are the things which you have 
hitherto learned ; and they relate to the maJeing of 
words : to the spelling of words in a proper manner; 
and to the making of the proper changes in their 
form^ according to the change of circumstances. 
This is what you have learned ; and this is Ett- 

MOLOOY. 

247. Syntax is quite a different thing. It teaches 
the forming of sentences. In the forming of sen- 
tences you have to attend to what is called concord, 
and also to what is called government. Concord is 
only another word for a^eement. The words of a 
sentence must agree with each other, according to 
the rules of grammar. They sometimes govern 
each other j that is to say, one word causes, or rc- 

riires, another word to be in such or sitch a form. If 
say le chapeau hkmche, my words disagreeihere 
is not concord, because I have ^e feminine cu^ective 
with the masculine noun, I ought to say le chapeau 
blanc ; and then I have concord in my sentence. 

248. As to government, if I, for instance, say, U 
fdut que ficns une lettre, my words do not govern 
each other according to the laws of grammar ; for, 
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ilfaut requires the verb that comes after it to be in 
the sidjunctive mode ; and ecris is, as you will know 
by this time, the Indicative mode of icrire. The 
Subjunctive is ecrive ; and, therefore, I ought to say, 
ilfatU que f ecrive une lettre. But, say you, how 
am I to Know what words govern other words, and 
in what manner words are to agree? You cannot 
know these things, until you be taught them ; and 
Syntax is to teach you. 

249. Besides, however, the concord and ffovem- 
ment, there is the viacing' of the words. We, for 
instance, say, in English, a toise man ; but, the 
French say, un homme sage. We say, io/it7e paper: 
they say, papier blanc. Then, there is the placing 
of phrases, or parts of sentences ; and, in both lan- 
guages, we must take care that we place all the parts 
properly : for, if we do not, our meaning will not 
be clear to the reader. However, you will see enough 
of this when you come to the Exercises, with which 
th6 rules of Syntax will be interspersed. 



LETTER XVL 

THE POINTS AND MABKS USED IN WIUTING. 
My DEAR RiOHARD, 

250. The forms of all these Points and Marks 
were given you in paragraph 24. Of the accents I 
need say nothing here. They belong to the Ety- 
mology, as they are component parts of words. 
But, the points and marks come under our present 
head ; because they are necessary in ihe^forming of 
sentences, 

251. The Full-Point, which, in French is, le 
point, and which is thus formed ( • ) i^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ 
end of every complete sentence. The Colon, which 
the French call deux points, and which is written 
thus r : ) is next to the Full-Point in requiring a 
complete sense in the words after which it is placed. 
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The Sbuioolon, called, in French, un foint et une 
virfftde, and which is fonned thus ( ; ) is used to set 
off parts of sentences, when the Comma is thought 
not to he quite sufficient. The Comma, la virgvie^ 
in French, is written thus (, ), and is used to mark 
the shortest 'pauses in readmg, and the smallest di- 
visions in writinff. 

252. This work of pointing is, in a great degree, 
a matter of taste. Some persons put into one sen- 
tence what others mould into two or three sentences. 
It is a matter that cannot he reduced to precise 
rules ; but, whether we write in French or in Eng- 
lish, these p6ints are necessary ; and we ought to 
be attentive in using them. 

253. The Mark of Interrogation (?) is put at 
the close of words which put a question. The mark 
of Admiration (!) is used to denote surprise. The 
Apostrophe, or mark of EusioN,is a comma, placed 
above the line ( ' ). The Hyphen connects words (-). 

254. As to the marks for the purpose of reference, 
such as, * t tj and the like, they do not belong to 
grammar. People may make them of what form 
tiiey please, and may call them what they please. 
But, the Points and Marks in the three foregoing para- 
graphs belong to grammar : they assist in the form- 
ing of, and in the giving of meaning to, sentences; 
and, for that reason it is, that they have been now^ 
for the second time, pointed out to your attention. 



LETTER XVII. 

87NTAZ OF 4BTICLES. 



Mr dear Richard, 

265. You will now turn back to Letter V.^ 
and read it once more, carefuU^r through. Then 
read paragraphs from 77 to 85 inclusive. These 
two parts of the Gramrnar will have taught you a 
great deal as to the Article. In the next Letter dimh 
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which will treat of the Sjmtax of Nouns, there will, 
in treating of Nouns^ be something about the use of 
the Article ', but, still, there is mudi belonging more 
directly to the Article itself; and this I shSil say 
here. The thing that you now want to know, is, 
how the manner of using the Articles in French 
differs from that of using them in English; and this 
we are now going to see. 

256. There ure, you know, the indefinite Article, 
the DEFINITE Article, and what I call the Compoitnd 
Article; that is, the Article united with the prepo* 
sition de or d. 

257. Our INDEFINITE ARTICLE Is, a (which becomes 
an when followed by a vowel) : the French is, ««, 
or une. In both languages this Article can be ap- 
plied to nouns in the singular only. We apply it 
to hundred, thousand, and other words of multitude ; 
but, this is no deviation from the rule ; for, we con- 
sider the hundred, or other number, as one body, 
parcel, or mass. The French do not, however, use 
this article before cent (hundred) and mille (thou- 
sand); but say, cent pommes, and not, un cent 
pommes / though we must say a hundred apples. 

258. When we use this Article after «»c^ (tel or 
telle) and before a noun, the French give the phrase 
a complete turn : thus : 

Ha^e you ever heard talk of »aeh a thing? 
Avezrvoua jamais entendu parler d'une teUe choK ? 

That is to say, "of a such thing, ^^ We say, Mr. 
such an one; they say. Monsieur un td: that is, 
Mr. a sudi. And mind ; though theirs sounds 
shockingly to us, ours does the same to them. We 
use our Article after so, in certain phrases ; thus : 
80 ffood a man. The French say, in such a case, trn 
»i Eon homme : that is to say, a so good man. 

250. We, in speaking of nouns of weight, mea- 
sure, or tale, mostly use a (or an) ; but, the ¥^nch, 
in such cases, use the definite Article ; as : 

I eeU my com at six fahillinffB a bueheL 
Je vetKls mon bl6 k six scheunB le boiaeeau* 

We, in English, may, in general, use the definite 
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article in these cases. We may say, six shillingB 
the bushel ; five pence the score ; and so on : but, 
we do not use this mode of expression in general ; 
and, the French camwt do otherwise. We cannot 
very well do it before piece. We Cannot, with any 
propriety, say, ducks at two diillings the piece. 
But, this is the mode that the French must make 
use of. ' They must say, deux schelins kt piece, 

860. We, in speaking of portions of time, make 
use of the indefinite article, where the French make 
use of par (by) ; as : ten shillings a day ; which, 
in French, is, dix schelins par jour. That is to sa;j^, 
literally, ten shillings by day, which is more evi- 
dently reasonable than our mode of expression. 
We say, working by the day. We also say, paid by 
the day. Why not say, then, ten shillings by day ; 
and not a day ? The meaning of our phrase is, so 
much for a dav ; and the meaning of the French is, 
so much day by day. 

261. We put a (or an), after the verb to be, 

before a noun, in the singular, expressing profession, 

rank, state, situation, country, or any distinctive 

mark ; as : he is a gardener ; I am an Englishman. 

The French do not do this : they say, il est jardi- 

nier; je suis Angloia. This observation applies, 

however, only to cases where the business of the 

phrase is solely that of expressing the distinctive 

mark. If it have other objects the rule does not 

hold; as: 

He has offardener. H a ten jardinier. 

I see an Eioglishman. Je voia tin Anglois. 

You see, the article is, in the former cases, left out, 
in the French, with very good reason ; for, the 
words gardener and E7igli8hman,heimg\\a&di solely 
for the purpose of designating the pr^ession and 
the country of the man, the article cannot be neces- 
sary; but in the latter cases, there is something 
more. Here the main business is, to make it mi- 
derstood, that he has a gardener, and that IseeBn 
Englishman. 
[ 1^2. We put a (or an) after what, in an exclama^ 
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tion ; as : wliat a house ! The French never do this ; 
they say, quelle maiaen! When there is another a 
in English and two nouns; as: what a fool of a 
lawyer, the French simply put the preposition he- 
fore the last noun ; as : quel sot cP avocat. When 
we use an adjective in sentences of this SOTt, we still 
use the article ; hut the French never. When our 
exclamation begins by w?iat, followed by a, and goecf 
on to use a verb before it has done4 the di£ferenc6 
in the two languages is great indeea ; as : 

What a good boy Bichard isl 
Le bon gar^on (pie Richard ! 
What a fine country Italy Ib ! 
Lo beau pays que Pltalie ! 

These two sentences, put into English literally, 
would stand thu&: 

The eood boy that Richard ! 
The Sue country that Italy I 

These seem, at first sight, to be two pieces of prime 
nonsense ; but they contain perfectly good sense ; 
and are much more obviously consonant with rea- 
son than the English sentences are. They are 
purely exclamatory : they, therefore, need neither 
article nor verb. They are full as expressive in 
French as they are in English ; and they are, be- 
yond all comparison, ra<Hre elegant. 

263. It is hardly necessary for me to repeat to 
yon, that the article must agree in gender with the 
noun to which it applies. Our article has no change 
to- express gender; but this is a most important 
matter in F^nch, and must be scrupulously attend- 
ed to. There are, as you have seen, some nouns 
which are masculine in one sense, ^nid feminine in 
another, though q)elled, in both cases, in the same 
way. If, for instance, I say, un cmge^ I mean an 
angd; but, if I say, une ange, I mean a^h of that 
name; If I say, un auucy I mean an alder tree; 
Imt, if I say, une aune, I mean an ell. Nothing can 
more forcibly show the necessity of strict attention 
to the gender of the articles. 
: 2Si. Being now about to dismiss this indefinite 
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article, let me again remind you, that in French, 
these two words, un and utib are indeterminate pro- 
nouns (see paragraph 99), and also adjedivee of 
number, as well as articles. In short, they answer 
to our word otie in all its capacities, except when 
our one answers to the French on, which is a word 
widely difierent from un or une. It is of great im- 
portance, that you bear in mind, that un and une 
answer to our one as well as to our a/ as : 

A mftn had one hone, one eaw, and two oxen. * 

Un homme avoit un cheral, tme vache, et deux bcBuiik ' 

Thus you see, un and une answer to our one as well 
as to our a. 

265. Having now done with my rules about the 
indefinite article, I shall give you what is cdled an 
Exercise relating to that article : that is to say, I 
shall give you some phrases in English for you to 
translate into French. There must, of course, be, 
in these phrases, words of the other parts of speech ; 
and these you must translate also ; but, I shall make 
the phrases so simple, so easy, that you will have 
little to attend to besides your articles, which are, 
just at present, to be the object of your care. The 
first sentence is, "a hundred pounds, Jive ^iUing's.^ 
You look into your Dictionary, and there you find, 
that himdred is cent, that pounds is livre, that shil- 
ling is schdiny and that five is cin^» Your rule has 
just told you, that the English a is not, in this case, 
expressed in French. Your translation will, there- 
fore, be this : '* cent livres. cinq schelinsJ^ If the 
phrase had contained a little more : thus : '' He had 
a hundred pounds, five shiUingsJ^ You know that 
Be is J{, that had is avoit. Your translation, must 
of course, he; ^M anoit cent livresy cinq schelinsJ^ 
You will now proceed to the performance of the 
first Exercise. 

EXERCISE I. 

1. A hundred pounds, five shillinni, 

2. Pens at six shillings a hundred. 

3. Ducks at ten pence a piece. 

18 
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4. Hare you heard of such a thing? 

5. If such an one come hither., 

6. A thousand soldiers have marched. 

7. A hundred have returned, 

8. I have not seen so good a, boy. 

9. A garden, having a wall on one side. 

10. It is rare to see so bad a man. 

11. A good poet, but not a Boileau. 

12. He is a doctor and his brother is an attorney. 

13. He is rich, a thing that he likes. 

14. Such a thing has seldom happened. 

15. What a garden ! 

16. What a noise ! 

17. What a fine flower ! 

18. What a pretty girl Emma is ! 

19. What a rich man her father is! 

20. What charms money has ! 

21. What a horrible cry 1 

22. A fool of a boy. 

23. A man who has more than one fault. 

24. A table which has one broken leg. 
26. A Jew's beard. One Barbary horse. 

26. Give me a s^itence, as an example. 

27. A hen with one chick. 

28. A coach drawn by one horse. 

29. A veil and one saU. 

30. A box of books. 

31. A book and a flower. 

32. One gardener and a footman. 

33. A hundred of them. 

34. An hour and a half. 

35. Half an hour. 

This will be sufficient for the present. Phrases like 
these will frequently occur, as you proceed in the 
fttture exercises. But, in order tha^ you may, when 
you have finished your Exercise, know whether 
your translation be eorrect; or, in other words, 
whether you have well learned thus far : in order 
that you may know this, I shall, in Letter XXVIIL, 
put the French of all these Exercises; and as the 
French will have numbers to correspond with those 
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of the English, you can, as soon as you have finish- 
«d an Exercise, turn to my translation, when you 
will see whether yours be correct. If you work 
under the eye of a mcuter^ he will tell you at once. 
But, pray, have the good sense to finish your Exer« 
cise before you look at my translation ! By a con- 
trary mode of proceeding, you may, possibly, de- 
oeive your master for a while; but, bear in mind; it 
is you who must be the loser by it. As I am here 
giving you, for the first time, instructions relative 
to your Exerdaes, let me caution you against doing 
your work in a hasty and slovenly manner. Make 
a book to write all your Exercises in : but, before 
you insert any translation in your book, you must 
make it upon a piece of paper ; and, even upon that 
piece of paper, you ought to write it in a clean, 
neat, and plain manner. Do not neglect to put any 
of the points^ marks, or a4xents. When you come 
to see much of the writing of French people, you 
will find that those, among them, who are illiterate, 
do, as well as the English, disregard these matters 
in their Letters and other manuscripts ; but, let that 
be no example, for you : make your writing as cor- 
rect, if you can, as print itself. This will, in the 
long run, save you a great deal of that precious 
thing, time, I shsdl so make the Exercises, that 
they will, if you be diligent, lead you gently and 
easily over every difficulty. 

266. Let us now come to the DEnNrrE article. 
We have, in English, only one, and it is always 
THE. In paragraph 77 to 85, you have seen how 
often the French article changes its form. We are 
now to see how the manner of using it differs from 
the manner of using ours. This article is oflen 
ojnkted in Frendi in cases where it must not be 
omitted in English ; and, still oftener is it omitted 
in English in cases where it is indispensably neces- 
sary in Frendi. 

267. In both languages it is a general rule that 
proper nouns of persons do not ts^ce the article be- 
fore them. See paragraph 53 on the subject of 
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proper nouna. But, the naxoes of cmmiries, proving 
ces, Ulands, and some other parts, or diviaioiia, of 
the earth, take the article in French. Also the 
names of tuetaU, virtues ^ tncegj arts, sciences, gramj 
seed; and, many other things. TTiese do not, as 
we well know, take the article in English ; or, at 
least, thev seldom do. Proper nonns of cities^ 
tovms and villages follow, with a few exceptions, 
the rule relative to the proper names of persons. 
Take a few examples : 

France is in Europe^ La France est dahn f Europe. 

Normand)r is in France, ZaNonuandieestdansIaFraaeeu 

Rouen is in Normaxidy, Rouen est dans la Nonnandie. 

The estates are in Jamaica, Lea biens sont dans la Jamalijue. 

Patience is very useful, La patience est bien utile. 

Intemperancedestroyshealtfa, i7intemp6rance dtotit la santCL 

Wheat is dear, Le froment est cher. 

Iron is heavy, £<e fer est lourd. 

There are some exceptions, as to the names of tiiose 
countries which take their names from those of their 
capital CUies; as: Venice, Harence, and others. 
These, however, will not come under your eye in 
the course of the Exercises ; and therefore need not 
be more particularly mentioned here. The French 
use tiie article with the proper names of a few cele- 
brated Italian poets and painters. But this is not 
worthy of particular notice. 

268. But, you must observe well, that, when we 
speak of going to a country, of coming fiwn it, or 
remaining in it; or when we speak of something 
belonging to a country; in these cases, the article 
is not used in French any more than in English. 
For we say, **il vient de FWnce," and not '^dela 
Prance." We say, " il va en France ; il demeure en 
Prance," and not, en la France. We say, ''drap cP 
Angleterre ;" and not, de T Angleterre. However, 
there are many exceptions to this rule ; there are a 
great many countries and islands, and some towns 
mid cities, the names of which always keep the ar- 
ticles, unaer aU circumstances. Many of these will, 
however, come into the Exercises ; and as to those 
which do not, they very seldom o^eur. They are 
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ef too little importance to occupy a large portion of 
our time here. The manner of using them is hardly 
reducible to rule. As to the names of mountaina 
^nd riversj we generally put the article before their 
names in both languages, and much in the same 
manner. But, observe, it you use the word river^ 
you must put the article before the proper name, if 
the name of the river be mcLsculine, and only the 
preposition de^ if it he feminine, 

269. When we use proper names in the plurcd 
number y we use the article with them; as: the 7V 
dors, the Bourbons, The French do the same, whe- 
ther speaking literally or figuratively. 

270; Things, of which there is but one of the 
kind, or one collection of the kind, in the creation ; 
as: fun, moon^ earthy icorld, etara^ take the article in 
both languages, except God, which takes it in nei- 
ther language; and except that heaven and TieUy 
which do not take the article in English, take it in 
French. If the word God be restricted in any way. 
we use the article in both languages ; as : me God 
of truth. And, thus, we may use the other article, 
for we may say, a God of truth. The two languages 
do not at sdl differ in this respect. These exceptions 
do, however, when we come to the practice, amount 
to very little. After a few weeks of steady applica- 
tion, these little difficulties all disappear. 

271. "We, in speaking of persons in certain situa- 
tions of life, give them the appellation belonging to 
the situation, and put their proper names after that 
appellation; as: Doctor Black. Captain White. 
But, in French you- must use tie article, and say, 
le Docteur and le Capitaine. We do not put Mr. be- 
fore any of these names of titles, offices, posts, occu- 
pations, and situations. The French do ; and, you 
must take special care not to omit it. You must say, 
Monsieur le Prince and Monsieur le commiaeaire 
de police, Mark this ; for, to say Mr, the Prince, in 
English, would be ahocMng^ and to say Mr, Prince^ 
in French, would be ridiculous. 

272. In speaking of a thing in generals that is to 

18* 
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say, in merely naming the eort of thing, we do not 
use the article in English ; as '' bread is necessary 
to man." Again, *^dog9 guard sheep.^ But in 
these, and all similar cases^ the article is used in 
French; and, you must say, ** le pain est n^cessaire 
It rhK)mme ;" and ^ lea chiens gardent Zer moutons." 

273. When we use the singular number to ex- 
press a whole kind; as: M6 dog is a faithful ani- 
mal ;" then the article is applied by us as well as by 
the French ; but, if we use the noun in the pluru, 
we say dogSy and the French lea chiens. However, 
there is an exception to the former part of this rule ; 
for, if we employ the singular maviy to express the 
whole kind, we do not use the article, and the French 
do use it Let the two great rival poets, Pops and 
BoiLEAu, furnish us with examples. 

Th<b proper study of mankind is man. 

Le plus Bot animal, IL mon aids, c'est V homme, 

274. In the French language, as in our own, the 
definite article is used in some cases, and omitted in 
others, from, it would seem, mere habit, or fashion. 
liVe say, for instance, he is in town; but, we must 
say, he is in the country. And, lohy must we? 
They say, en mile; but they say, dans la ville, and 
the same of the country. There are certain prepo^ 
aitions which re()uire the artide after them, and 
there are otherii after which you cannot correctly 
put the article. The examples affi>rded by the Ex- 
ercises wiUj however, make all this familiar to yon 
in a short time. 

EXERCISE IL 

1. America, Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

2. Prussia is a part of Germany. 

3. Venice, Valentia, Grenada. 

4. He comes from Roehelle. 

6. He lives at Havre de Grace. 

6. He has set out for Cayenne. 

7. I live in England. 

8. You come from Portugal. 
0. They live in Martinica 
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10. She is a going to Italy. 

11. The lliunes. 

12. The Rhine. 

13. The Severn, the Seine. 

14. Drunkenness is detestable. 

15. Murder deserves deatii. 

16. Laziness brings poverty. 

17. Loam at top, clay next, and then chalk. 

18. Barley is cheap mis year. 

19. Horses eat grass and hay. 

20. The horse is an useful animaL 
. 21. Birds fly, hawks fly, 

22. Hawks kill other birds. 

23. He comes from ChUia. 

24. The wine of Burgundy. 

25. The cloth of England. 

26. The horses of Flanders. 

27. The cows of Normandy. 

28. Trees grow well in fine Summ^iL 

29. Summer is past. 

30. I see, that the trees grow well. 

31. Captain White has set offi 

32. Bird» sing in Spring. 

33. How do you do, Captain ? 

34. Pears are ripe in Autumn. 

35. Dr. Johnson dreaded death. 

36. Queen Elizabeth and Pope Sixtas. 

37. Rooks eat com. 
' 38. Boys kill rooks. 

39. The Boys kill the rooks. 

40. Philosophers disagree. 

41. He is in the country, 

42. She was in town. 

43. God, heaven, and hell. 

44. Gardens look gay in Spring. 

45. Flowers fade in Summer. 

46. They die in Autumn. 

47. Love was the subject of the letter. 

48. Apples are very good fruit. 

49. Trtie apples are dear this season. 
£0. Foxes kill fowls. 
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51. Bread, ipeat, flour, butter. 

52. Earth, air, fire, i^ter, all combine* 

53. The air is cold to-day. 

54. Winter is npar. 

55. Rain fell abundantly yesterday. 

56. Oats are very dear. 

57. Cheese is very scarce. 

58. I like black better than blue. 

59. He likes hunting. 

60. Exercise is good for man. 

61. Drinking to excess kills him. 

62. Prudent men avoid quarrels. 

63. Birds sing while sluggards snore. 

64. Here, man ! That, way, woman ! 

65. Wood and water and fire. 

66. Light and darkness, heat and cold. 

67. Articles are a part of speech. 

68. He has arms. 

69. He has black hair. 

70. The Dutch carry on commerce. 

71. The Americans divide the Lakes with the 

English. 

72. They are i^oing to Cuiada. 

73. Nova Scotia is a cold country. 

74. Indian com grows well in France. 

75. Tobacco i^ a product of Virginia. 

76. Cotton comes from Georgia. 

77. From Florida and from the Brazils. 

78. The Peruvians have gold in abundance. 

79. The Mexicans have a great deal of silver. 

275. The cobspound article (as I call it) is the 
last that we have to treat of. I call it compound^ 
because it is made up of an article and a preposition. 
Before you go any further, read, once more, para- 
graph 79, and also paragraph 85. You see, then, 
that, the words du, de, la, des, are, in fact, not simply 
articles; but, a sort of compound words, answering, 
in many cases, to our some. In hardly any respect 
do the two languages difier so materially from each 
other as they do in this respect. '^ 
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276. These little French words are sometimes 
partly article$y and, sometimes, they are roilly ad' 
jectivet. When they are the former, we must ren- 
der them in English by our article and preposition: 
when they are the latter we must render them by 
some word of qualification as to quantity. In this 
phrase, " parlez du cheval," the little word is article 
and preposition ; and, therefore, we render it by our 
article and preposition, thus ; ^ speak of the horse.'' 
But, in this phrase, " j'ai du foin," the same little 
word is an adjective ; and, therefore, we render it 
by an adjective. Same is, in general, the word ; but, 
we may say, a quantity ^ a parcel ; or, we may use 
any words denoting an uncertain, or unfixed, Quan- 
tity ; or, if it were the plural, rfc»,* any words deno- 
ting an uncertain, or unfixed, number. The word 
mym^y and, in interrogations, the word any ; and all 
those other words, expressive of quantity, or num- 
ber, must be adjectives^ as you must clearly perceive 
when you reflect on the office of the adjective. In 
my MaItbb D' ANOiiOis, I had this illustration of the 
matter: 

T ai Tphuieurn amis ici, I have many friends hate. 

J* ai mtdquea amis ici, I have some friends here. 

J* ai de8 amis ici, I have tome friends here. 

Now, plusiere and qudgues, thus used, are unques* 
tionably adjectivee^ purely adjectives. And, if they 
are adjectives, is not this dee an adjective also 1 

277. What we have to do, then, is to consider, 
when it is an adjective that we have to render into 
French, and when it is an article along with a pre- 
position. We have seen, that, in numerous cases, 
where we ftiake use of no article at all, the French 
use the definite article; and, we shall now see, 
that, when we use eom^^ any, or any phrase limiting' 
the noun as to quantity or number, and, yet, leaving 
the quantity or number unfixed, we must render 
such word, or phrase, into French by du, de la, or 
des. Our eome, or any, is made use of to designate 
an UT^ed part of an undefined whole; as: " give 
me some Bugaar.^ Here the largeness, or the amall- 
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ness, of the part is not fixed on, and the whole mass 
of sugar, out of which the part is to ccrnie, is not at 
a]l defined, or pointed out. But, if you define the 
latter, you must use the definitive article; as: give 
me some of the sugar which you have bouffht to-day. 
Bear in mind that the French have no words, that) 
in this word of limiting nouns, answer to our some, 
or any. The business of these words is performed 
by du, de la^ and des. 

278. Bear in mind, that a noun must be used, 
first, in a general, or boundless, sense, expressing 
the whole of a species ; as, trees grow, hares run ; 
or, second, in a strictly confined sense, expressing 
^particular individuals^ or bodies, or masses ; as, 
the trees which are in my garden^ the hares which i 
have killed^ or, third, in a sense which signifies 
limitation, but without at ^fixing the limits. In 
the first case, the Article is used in French and not 
in English ; in the second case;, it is used in both 
languages ; in the third case, it is not used in Eng- 
lish, but it is used in French united with de^ and, 
in this its use, it answers to our ^om^, or any; though, 
in many cases, it is used, when we omit even the 
soms^ or the any; as, in this phrase: "he sells 
hooks /*' in which case the French say, il vend des 
livres. 

279. However, if there be an adjective coming 
directly before the noun, the French do not use the 
article, but merely the preposition, as was said in 
paragraph 85. But, if the adjective come after the 
noun, the article is used, as : ils ont du pain ; lis ont 
dehon pain ; ils ont du pain blanc. We say, in these 
cases; they have bread; they have good bread; 
they have white bread; or, we may, if the case de- 
mand it, say, some bread ; but, we use no article and 
no preposition. 

280. After certain words of quantity and number^ 
as, beaucoup (much), assez (enough), oeu (few), 
and many others, the article is not used, out merely 
the preposition ; which is also the case, when we 
have an adjective or participle passive following 
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some word of number ; as^ quelque chose de hon ; 
cinq poules de grasses ; duE arpens de terre de la- 
boures. However, Men, when used instead of beau- 
coup, must have the article before the next noun, 
though beaucoup has it not. 

281. Many other niceties, relative to the artide^ 
might be pointed out ; but, it would be worse than 
useless ; because, practice, which there must be after 
all, will give you a knowledge of these niceties 
without further time bestowed on rules. In the 
Exercise, which I am about to give you here, you 
will find phrases containing examples relative to the 
indefinite and definite articles, as well as examples 
relating to what I have called the compound article. 
But you yulW find, as we advance, that the Exercises 
will embrace more and more of the parts of speech 

EXERCISE lU. 

1. He has hay to sell. 

2. He has some hay in his cart 

3. Hay is abundant 

4. Hay is dear this year. 
6. She wears silk.^ 

6. She wears fine silk. 

7. Silk is very light. 

8. Has he any horses ? 

9. Yes, he has some horses. 

10. He keeps dogs. 

11. Have they any birds? 

12. Dogs barK. 

13. I hear a noise. 

14. I hear a great noise. 

15. There is danger. 

16. There are six white and two black. 

17. Five killed and one wounded. 

18. They have good meat 

19. She has fine eyes. 

20. Sheep eat grass. 

21. I have some sheep. 

22. The sheep that I have sold. 

23. You had some cheese. 
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24. She wiU have a good deal of bread. 

25. A quantity of earth. 

26. Give us more money. 

27. Nothing very rare. 

28. So many books. 
20. Yeiy little wisdom. 

30. How many windows? 

31. How much land? 
32^ Much sorrow. 

33. Much pleasure. 

34. Much patience. 

35. Much pain. 

36. What wine do you wish ? 

37. Give me some red. 

38. They are very honest people. • 

39. Cabbages are plentiful at this tone 

40. Some onions and some parsley in the garden. 

41. The apple-tree is a garland when in bloom. 

42. Cherry-trees are very handsome also. 

43. The pears are very thick on that tree, 

44. Pears are cheap this year. 

45. Raspberry-bushes are insignificant things ; 

46. But their fruit is excelFent. 

47. What fine strawberries ! 

48. The spinage and the kidney beans. 

49. The market is full of vegetables 

50. Wet weather is good for ihat ground. 

51. The hay is all spoiled. 

52. Hay will be dear next year. 

53. Kidney beans are very abundant 

54. Lettuces are good in sallads. 

55. Oil, vinegan pepper, salt, and mnatard, are 

very useful things. 

56. Olive-oil is much better than poppy«oiL 

57. The first is m^de in France and ItcJy, 

58. The last is made in Germany, 

59. The sand-hiH is very high. 
QO. Stones do the land no harm. 

61. Horse-feed Is cheap. 

62. A great quantity of land. 

63. Larks remain in the fieldSr 
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64. Fish, flesh, fowl, ffrain, flour. 

65. We nave some fish. 

66. Bees do not like wasps. 

67. Honey is very useftd in a funily. 



LETTER XVra. 

syntax op nodus. 

Mt dear Richard, 

282. In paragraphs from 51 to 85 you had 
the Etymology of Nouns. That taught you, that 
you had to attend to the gender^ the number^ and 
the case. The Task, which you had set you in 
Letter XIY., and in paragraphs from 174 to 180. 
taught you how to store your memory with regard 
to the gender of nouns, which, as you now well 
know, is the great thing of all as far as relates to 
this part of speech. 

283. As to the placing of nouns in sentences there 
is little difference between the French and the Eq- 
giteh. The peculiarities are only two or three in 
number. These I will point out ; and then, an Ex- 
ercise, embracing a great variety of nouns, will be 
quite sufficient, especially after what has been mid 
on the subject of the Article, which does in fact, oe- 
long also to the Noun. 

284. We, in English, express possession by put- 
ting an • and an apostrophe to tne end of the sin- 
gidar noun, and if the noun be plural, an apostrophe 
only ; as : John^s book^ the two brothers* book. In 
French this mode of expression is wholly unknown. 
They say le Hvre de Jean^ le livre des aeux freres. 
We can say, the Uy^ of the house, or the house^s 
top; but, in French, it is always the top of the 
house, le haut de la maison. There can be no mis- 
take here, for the French rule is invariable. 

286. There is a mat proneness in our language 
to make compouna words ; as : gM^watd^ The 

19 
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French have none of these words : they 8«y, mantre 
d^or, watch of gold. The same may be said of our 
compound words which express the kind or ocou- 
pation of the noun ; as water-rat, schoolr^masterj 
the kitchenrdoor. All these are rendered into French 
in the way just mentioned : rat d?eau, maitre (T 
ecole, laporte de la cuisine, 

286. These compound words of ours are some- 
times translated into French by the help of <2, and 
not of de; as, drinking-glass, verre d boire. This 
seems reasonable ; because it means, glass to drink 
with ; but, they also say, cruche d Peau, waier-jugy 
and, j)oudre d canon, gunpowder. It is not easy 
to give a rule without numerous exceptions, for the 
using of d and de in answer to our compounds ; 
but, this much may be said ; that, when the first 
part of our compound expresses an action, which 
is performed by the use of the thing expressed by 
the latter word of the compound, the French make 
use of d and not of de; as : writing-paper, papier 
d ecrire : dining-room, salle d manger. In other 
cases they make use of de, 

287. In translating thte following Exercise pay 
particular acttention to the gliders, and to the form- 
ing of the plural numbers. Have your little book 
of the genoers of nouns before you. The rules for 
for^iing the plural numbers which you have in pa- 
ragraph 68, you must look at again. Bear in mind, 
that the articles and adjectives must agree in gen" 
der and number with the nouns to which they apply. 
Bear in mind, that there are many nouns whidi are 
feminine in one sense, and masculine in another. 
Before you translate a phrase, consider well the 
meaning of the English noun ; and then think of 
the gerSler of the French noun by which you are 
going to translate the English noun* 

EXERCISE IV. 

1. The house is large. 

2. A hand and a foot. 

3. Two houses and three fields. 
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4. Four sons, five daughters. 

5. Six children, seven friends. 

6. A horse, a cow, a pig. 

7. Eight horses, nine cows, ten pigs. 

8. Eleven walnuts. One walnut. 

9. One child, twelve children. 

10. An engagement. 

11. Thirteen engagements. 

12. Fourteen cabbages. 

13. A very fine cabbage. 

14. A black hat 

15. A great deal of wealth. 

16. Fifteen hats. 

17. Sixteen owls. 

18. Seventeen nails. 

19. A very great evil. 

20. Evils in great number. 

21. The eye of the horse. 

22. My eyes are weak. 

23. The water is clear. 

24. The waters of Bath. 

25. Eighteen baskets. 

26. Nineteen night-caps. 

27. Twenty garden-doors. 

28. Twenty-one river-fish. 

29. The wolfs head. 

30. The cat's claws. 

31. The king's palace. 

32. Thirty gold candlesticks. 

33. Forty pewter-plates. 

34. Fifty silver-spoons. 

35. Sixty leather-shoes. 

36. Seventy wooden-huts. 

37. Eighty fire-shovels. 

38. Ninety lambs. 

39. One lamb and a sheep. 

40. A hundred oxen. 

41. A thousand birds. 

42. One bird and a fox. 

43. Crod is all-powerful. 

44. The Gods of the GreekB. 
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45. A solitary place. 

46. Solitary places. 

47. He has a post. 

48. In the post^ffice. 

49. A pound of bread. 

60. A book for you. 

61. The king's page. 

52. A page of a book. 

53. At his house. 
64. From the street. 

55. To the field. 

56. To the parks. 

57. After the coach. 
68. Chapter the first. 

59. Book the second. 

60. A treatise on grammar. 

61. Walk in, Sir. 

62. Ask the gentleman to come in. 

63. I see some gentlemen. 

64. Sir, I have seen the gentlemen. 

65. Walk in, gentlemen. 

66. Gentlemen, I have spoken to those gentlemen. 

67. As many fine gardens. 

68. Before the throne. 

69. Except the servant. 

70. Amongst the bushes. 

71. In the birds' nests. 

72. Since Tuesday last. . 

73. Towards London. 

74. The Ladies go away. 

75. The Lords stay here. 

76. Get away, Mr. Impudence. 

77. River-water to make beer with. 

78. Madam, I have seen the lady. 

79. Ladies, I am going away. 

80. Go to Mr. White's. 

81. William, John, and Richard's property. 

82. Whose pen is that ? 

83. The situation of this country. 

84. The governor's situation. 

85. Sheep's wool is good to make cloth. 
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86. They talk of the lady's house. 

87. Mrs. White is dead. 

88. Joseph, Peter and some friends. 

89. A silver-spoon full of wine. 

90. A mug full of beer. 

91. This path is a hundred feet long. 

92. His mother's death. 

93. His son's marriage. 

94. His brother's good luck. 

95. He has dealt in copper. 

96. Coaches and horses cost money. 

97. The oak is a fine tree. 

98. Oak-boards are durable. 

99. Ehn-trees in the hedges. 



LETTER XIX. 

SYNTAX OF PRONOUNg. 

"My dear Richard, 

288. Now, read over very carefully the pa- 
ragraphs from 97 to 100 inclusive. Do not think 
that this is not necessary. It is necessary, and, 
therefore, do it. You will not understand what I 
am now about to write half so well, unless you first 
read over again the part that I have just pointed out. 

289. Having read those paragraphs, you will have 
again seen, that there are FIVE CLASSES of Pro- 
nouns ; that is to say, the Personal; the Possessive; 
the Relative ; the Demonstrative ; and the Indeter^ 
minaie. In the paragraphs just mentioned I treated 
of the etymology of these : I am now going to treat 
of their Syntax : that is, to give rules for using them 
in sentences ; and, as this is a very important part of 
flpeech, you ouglit here to be uncommonly attentive. 

290. First Class, or, PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
After all the repetitions in the Conjugations of the 
verbs, it would be waste of time to dwell upon de- 
finitions of the personal pronouns. You must know 

19* 
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what they areas well as I do. But, that which you 
cannot yet know so well is, how they are used in 
sentences. Loo]^ now, at paragraph 91. Read it 
very carefully. I there tell you that the Syntax 
will teach you something ; and, I am now about to 
make good my word. 

291. These cases are thines of great importance 
With regard to pronouns, andespecially with regard 
to French pronouns. The French personal pronouns 
are, in many instances, placed in the sentence very 
differently from ours ; and, in some instances, one 
word in French makes two words in English. 
Hence the matter demands a great deal of attention ; 
but that attention will soon do the business. 

292. The verb must qow be brought into great 
use in the Exercises ; because, without the verb, the 
aise of the pronoun cannot be explained. For in- 
frtance, I have to tell you, that, in this phrase, / see 
yoUf though the* second pronoun comes c^ier the 
verb in English, it must come before the verb in 
French ; as : ^e vous vois. Thus, you see, we could 
not get on at all here without knowing a great deal 
about the verbs. 

293. The use of the personal pronouns in their 
nominative cases is plain enough : Je^ tu, il, eUe^ 
fums, vousy Us, eUeSy answer to our ^ thou^ Tie, she, 
ity we, you^ they. But noTis is both we and us; and, 
then, there is the manner of placing iwus^ vous^ luiy 
and others of them in the sentence, which is very 
different from our manner of placing them. 

294. Look at the tables in paragraph 91. There 
you hare all the personal pronouns, first in their 
singular and then in their plural number. You have 
them exhibited in their number, person, gender and 
case, and in both languages. Let us now take them, 
then, one by one, and compare the manner of using 
them in French with the manner of using them in 
English. 

295. The^r#* person singular is I — JE. Our / 
Is always a capital letter ; but the French jc is writ- 
len like another word. Our / is sometimes sep^- 
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rated from the verb, and placed after a conjunction, 
leaving another verb to be understood ; as : you are 
richer than I. But the French je is never thus 
used : You must never say, vous 6tes plus riche 
queje. The place of the French pronoun, je, is be- 
fore the verb only; and it is never, as our 1 is se- 
parated from the verb, nor placed after a conjunc- 
tion, as in the above case. In interrogations the^e 
may come after the verb ; but you will see enough 
of that by-and-by. In the possessive case our / 
becomes of me, and in the objective, me. In the 
French, the ie becomes, in some cases, mm in the 
nominative, de moi in the possessive, and me, or mm, 
in the objective. We say, of me; but the French 
must say de moi and never de m^, ox avne; though, 
observe, their ma, in other cases, answer to our m^. 
This same moi is sometimes answered by our /. If 
there were only the je and the me in French to an- 
swer our / and me, we should do very well with 
them ; but, there comes in this moi to puzzle us ; 
and it is to this, therefore, that we have to pay strict 
attention. I have just said, that the place of je is 
before the verb ; as : 

je finppe aouvent, I strike often. 

je boifl du vin, I drink wine. 

When our / is placed after the verb, or after a con- 
junction, leaving a verb to be understood, it is not 
answered hy je, but by moi: as: 

It is I who act, C'est mot qui agis. 

He knows it better than 1, II le sait mieux que moL 

He writes as well as I, II 6crit ausai bien que moL 

She is wiser than I, Elle est plus sage que Ttwi, 

In these instances we see mot answering to our /. 
Let us now see it answering to our me ; which it al- 
ways does, when there is a preposition coming before 
the French pronoun, or when the verb in French 
comes before the pronoun. I beg you to pay attention 
to this ; and to observe well the following examples : 

He comes to me, II vient h moL 

Give me some paper, Donnez-mot du papier. 

They speak of me, Ts parlent de moL 

It is for me, C est pour moi. 
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And not, il vient d me, and so on. But when there 
is no preposition coming before the pronoun, and 
when the verb does not come before it, the English 
me is rendered in French by we / as : 

He strikes me, II me frapise. 

You give me some paper, Yous me aonnez du papier. • 

They speak to me, Us me parlent. 

It is agreeable to me, II m' est agr^able. 

James has stricken me, Jacques m' a frapp6. 

You see that we have no word in English that an- 
swers to this mot. We have, for the first person 
singidar, only the / and the ma, both of which, as we 
have just seen, are, sometimes, answered by wot ; 
to know when this is, I have, I hope, now taught you. 

296. Before I proceed to the second person, let 
me tell you, that I shall reserve the rules fcr placing" 
the personal pronouns, till I have, in the above way, 
gone through the three persons, plursJ, as well as 
singular. 

,!^. The second person singular is THOU — TU. 
The pronouns of this person singular are, as you 
have seen in paragraph 93, very rarely used. We 
use, in both languages, the plural pronoun instead 
of the singular : we say you, and not thou ; and vous, 
and not tu. However, we must notice them in the 
same way as we should if they were in common use. 
Them is answered by tu; and thee which is our 
other case of this pronoun, is sometimes answered 
by te and sometimes by tor. Look at the table in 
paragraph 91. Observe, that what is said of moi, 
or, rather, of the occasions when it is used to answer 
to our / and me, applies to toi supplying the place 
of tu and te, Toi is used, as is the case with moi, 
when there is a preposition or a verb before a pro- 
noun ; or when there is a conjunction before our 
ihofu, leaving a verb to be understood. I will take, 
as nearly as possible, the same examples that I took 
to explain the use of the pronouns of the first per- 
son singular. 

fu frappes souvent, thou strikest often. 

tu bois du vin. ^ thou drinkest wine. 
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Here, as was observed in the parallel case in the 
first person, there is no verb and no preposition 
coming before the French pronoun, and no conjunc- 
tion before ours. Therefore the toi is not used. 
But, now, attend to the following examples. 

It is thaUf who actest, G* est toi qui agis. 

He knows it better than thoUf II le sait mieux que tou 
He writes as well as t?iotL, H 6crlt aussi bien que toL 
She is wiser th^n thoUf Elle est plus sage que toL 

He comes to thee, II vient it toi. 

They speak of tliee, lis parlent de toi. 

It is for theCf C est pour toi. 

He strikes theej II te frappe. 

leive thee some paper, Je te donne du papier. 

They speak to thee, lis te parlent. 

It is agreeable to thee, II V est agr6able. 

James has strickem thee, Jacques f a frapp& 

Thus, you see, as / and me are in certain occasions 
answered by mot ; so tJiou and thee are answered 
by toi, 

298. The third person singular y'lsKE — IL. Gen- 
der comes in here ; but we will lay the two other 
genders aside for the present, and speak only of tiie 
masculine. The il answers to our he: ss: 

M frappe souvent, He strikes often. 

M boit du vin, He drinks wine. 

But, here comes the French luiy to answer, in this 
case, the purpose which moi and toi answer in the 
instances above given. Look at the table in para- 
graph 91. You find, that h^. is il; that of him is de 
lui; and that him is sometimes lui and sometimes 
le. The rule that I gave before applies here. When 
the French pronoun has a verb or a preposition be- 
fore it, or when the English pronoun has a conjunc- 
tion before it with a verb understood to follow ; in 
these cases the lui is used in French instead of il 
and le. I shall now take the very same examples 
that I have just taken to explain my meaning with 
regard to the first and the second person singular ; 
and when you have well attended to them, and com- 
pared the manner of using lui with that of using moi 
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and toi yon will, I think, clearly understand the 
whole of this matter. 

It is fte who acta, C'est lui (jui agit 

She knows it better than hCf EUe le sait mieuz (jue luL 
You write as well as he, * Youa 6crivez auae bien que luL 
She is wiser them he, EUe est plus sage que tiU. 

We come to hir/if Nous venons k lui, 

Tliey speak of hdntf lis parlent de lui. 

It is for him, C'est pour luL 

They strike him^ Us le frappent« 

James has striken him, Jacques P a frapp^. 

Now, mind ; the three last examples, all hut one, in 
paragraph 295, and also in 297, are here omitted ; 
because, in the third person you cannot use the le 
instead of the lui, if there be a preposition before 
the English pronoun, expressed or understood: 
Therefore you must translate those three examples 
as follows : 

Igive him some paper, Je lui donne du papier. 

They speak to Aim, lis lui parlent 

It is agreeable to him, II lui est agr€able. 

Compare these with the three last examples but one 
in paragraph 297, and you will see the difference in 
a moment. But, now, before we quit the Singular 
Number, we must speak of the Genders. The femi- 
nine gender is, SHE — ELLE. Then, our she be- 
comes, in the other cases, her, while the French eUe 
becomes, in the objective. Id, and sometimes lui, 
and sometimes elle besides. This appears to be very 
confused ; but, the confusion is worn away by at- 
tention. iS7^ is answered by elle, and her is answer- 
ed by Zo, just in the same manner that he and him, 
in the masculine, are answered by U and le, 

iShe strikes often, EUle frappe aouvent 

She drinks wine, EUa bolt du vin. 

ITiey strike her, lis la frappent. 

But, observe (look at the table in paragraph 911 
there is in the objective case elle as well as lui. This 
is the use of that elle; it is to be used when there is 
a preposition before the pronoun ; and when there 
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is not, lui is to be used ; for example, speaking of a 
woman, we say : 

C est ^ elle que je parle, It is to her that I speak. 
Et je lui parlerai encore, And I will speak to her atill. 

The only difference is this, that, if it had been a 
mascidvie, I must have had d lui in the first line. 
Now, as to the neuter gender^ there is none in the 
French, They know nothing at all of it. Our tY, 
therefore as a personal pronoun, has nothing to an- 
swer it in French, except masculine and feminine 
pronouns. So that what we have to do is this : 
consider what is the gender of the French noun 
which answers to the English noun which our it 
represents ; as : put my knife in your pocket ; but, 
take care, for it is pointed and, as to your pockety it 
is not very good. Here are two nouns and two its. 
The first noun is masculine, the second feiainine. 
The French pronouns must, therefore, correspond 
with them; as: mettez mon couteau dans votre 
poche ; mais, prenez garde ; car il est pointu ; quant 
a votre poche, elle n' est pas tres bonne. The lui^ 
the d elle, and, in short, all the parts of the il or elle^ 
when they answer to our it, are used precisely in 
the same way as when they answer to our he or she. 

299. Plural number. I now come to the plurals 
of the same pronouns that I have just been treating 
of in the singular. Look at the table in the latter 
part of paragraph 91. Examine that table well; 
compare it with the table of singulars in the same 
paragraph ; and then come on with me. 

300. The first person /jZttroZ is, WE—NOUS. Our 
v>e becomes, in the other cases (see the table), us ; 
but the French pronoun of this person and number 
never changes its form ; and nous answers to our 
us as well as to our we, A few of the examples, 
that we took for the singular number, will suffice. 

We drink wine, Nous buvons du vin. 

It is we who act, C est nous qui agissons. 

He knows it better tlian we, II le sait mieuz que noua. 
She is wiser than we, Elle est plus sage que noua. 

He comes to us, II vient It nous. 
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Give tu aome paper, Doimes iwut da papier/ 

James strikes us, Jeu^ques noua frappe. 

This is yery plain. Our we and our us always ex- 
pressed in French by rums, which takes the pronoun 
before it, or the verb, just in the same manner Uiat 
moi does. 

301. The second person plural, is YOU— -VOUS. 
We have just seen that nous is both nominative and 
objective ; that, in short, it answers for all cases. 
TTie same is to be said of vous ; and, here, our pro- 
noun is unchangeable too ; for you is the same in the 
objective that it is in the nominative ; for I say, you 
strike me, and I strike you, A few examples will 
be sufficient. Nearly the same that we took last. 

You drink wine, Vous buvez du vin. 

It is you who act, C est vous qui agissez. 
He Iniows it better than ytm, II le sait mieuz que voitf. 

She is wiser than you^ EUe est plus sage que wms. 

He comes to you, II vient a ooi». 

James strikes you^ Jacques vous frappe. 

They talk to you, II vous parlent. 

You cut bread, Votts coupez du pain. 

As in the case of nous, this pronoun vous takes the 
preposition before it and also the verb, like moi or toij 
out, it does not, like the pronoun of the second person 
singular, change its form. It always remains vous, 

302. The third person plural is THEY—ILS. 
Here the gender comes in again ; but, in English, 
there is no change in the third person plural of the 
pronouns to denote gender. We always say, they^ 
whether we speak of men, women or trees. But the 
French change the form of the pronoun, in this per- 
son, to express gender. Let us first take the mascu- 
line ils which answers to our they; as : ils boivent; 
they drink. Our they becomes, in the other cases, 
them, and this them is rendered in French by Us, 
eux or leur. Besides this, our they is sometimes 
rendered by eux. The thing to know, then, is, when 
our they is to be ils and when eux, and when our 
them, is to be les, when leiir and when eux. As to 
the first, our they is to be its when, in French, there 
is no preposition and no verb before the proDOUU; 
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and when our they has no conjunction before it in 
the English with a verb understood to follow. It is 
the same as in the case of il and luiy and will be 
explained by the same examples. 

lliey strike often, Jla frappent souvent. 

Tliey drink wine, Ms boivent du vin. 

It is they who act, C* est eux qui agisaent 

She is witfBr than tliey^ Eile eat plus sage qu* eur. 

Now, as to our tJiem, It is to be les when it is 
the object of an action ; it is to be et^x when a pre- 
position is used before it ; it is to be leur when the 
verb, used with it, leaves d (to) be understood ; as : 

James strikes therrii Jacques les frappe. 

She talks of themf Elle parle cP eux. 

I give tfiem some paper, Je leur donne du papier. 

But, I must now mention what I, until now, omit- 
ted, to avoid confusion. By looking at the table 
last mentioned, you see, in the nominative case, Us 
or eux, to answer to our tfiey, in the masculine. 
Now this eux, used thus, appears very strange. But, 
it may be used thus, and so may lui. The feminine 
differs only from the masculine in this ; that, in the 
nominative, our they is answered by elles instead 
of He, and, in all the cases where eiue is made use 
of in the masculine, ellea is made use of in the femi- 
nine > and here are the examples to show it. 

TViey strike often, EBes frappent souvent. 

They drink wine, Elles boivent du vin. 

It is they who act, C* est dies qui agissent. 

He is wiser than they, 11 est plus sage qu' eUea^ 

James strikes tfievif Jacques les frappe. 

She talks of themf Elle parle d' eUes. 

I give them some paper, Je leur donne du papier. 

After what has just been said, at the close of para- 
graph 298, it would be useless to make any further 
remarks on our neuter gender. They and theniy 
when they relate to neutral nouns, are to be dealt 
with in the same manner as directed for our it, 

303. There now remains, with regard to these 
personal pronouns, the instructions as to the man- 
ner of placing them in the sentence, which is very 
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dififerent from our manner ; but which^ is^ with a* 
little attention, very soon learned. The ^c, now*, fi*, 
vous, ily die, ils, eUes, take &e lead in the sentence, 
when they are the actors, in the same way that our 
/, wCy thott^you, hCy she, and they do ; as : je bois du 
vin, fuma frappons a la porte ; I drink wine, we^, 
knock at the door. But we, in English very fre- 
quently put other words between the pronoim and^ 
verb ; as : I very often drink wine, we every dxiy 
knock at the door. This must not be in French* 
The nominative case of the pronoun must not be 
separated from the verb. You must not say, je tre9 
Atmven^bois, du vin ; but must place the words tiius x 

I very often drink wine, Je boie du vin tr^a-aouvent* 

We every day knock at the Nous- frappons ii la porte tous 
door, les jours. 

B04. When there is a pronoun that is the object 
of the action, it comes before the verb, and not adder* 
it as in English. We say, James strikes me; but, 
in French, you must say Jacques me frappe r &at is 
to say, James me strike*. When the verb is in the 
imperative mode, indeed, the pronoun eomes last ; 
as frappez-^. But, the cause of this is obvious. 
The general tuYn of the French language brings 
the pronoun, when it is the object, immediately l^ 
fore the verb ; as : je ^e pense, if ^ dit, nous le juronc; 
I think it, he says it, we swear it / or, word for 
word : I it think, ne it says, we it swear. 

305. These are the principal things to attend to in 
the personal pronouns. I shall now give you an 
Exercise on the subject. There are other things to 
notice by-and-by, connected with these pronouns, 
and especially the manner of placing them in negor 
five and interrogative sentences : but, for the present, 
we have enough of them : and will proceed to our 
Exercise, which will contain an instance or two of 
nearly all the kinds of phrases that are necessary to 
our present purpose. Hie phrases are placed pro- 
miscuously ; that is to say, not in the order of the 
rules whicn they are intended to illustrate. 
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EXERCISE v. 

1. You and I are going to supper. 

2. You and your sister and I shall have some mo- 

ney to-morrow. 

3. She and I are very happy in this country. 
' 4. They strike me as well as him. 

5. They love me as well as her. 

6. May you hecome rich. . 

7. Were you to abandon me for ever. 

8. Yes, answered he. No, said he. 

9. I see him and his father every day in the week. 

10. He always gives them something to eat. 

11. They very frequently dine at our house. 

12. Do that, I pray you, for my sake. 

13' The horse is mine, and the cow is hers. 

14. Give me some of the wood that you have. 

15. He tells them all that I say to him. 

16. She had not any love for them. 

17. The fields belong to them. 

18. It is he that they always speak to. 

19. They look for them here to-day. 

20. Give her something to eat and drink. 

21. I will send you some flowers: they are very fine. 

22. They have sent us some fruit to-day. 

23. They rob and insult us. 

24. He writes and sends messengers to the Secretary. 

25. They are richer than I and than he also. 

26. Send a messenger to them. 

27. Seize him, bind him, and put him in prison. 

28. We eat meat, and drink water. 

29. They often come to us to get wine. 
80. I gave him gold for you. 

31. You saw them go to her. 

306. Second Class ;FOSSESSiyEFnO^OTJSa. 
— See them in their table in paragraph 94. In these 
there are no cases to attend to. There are only the . 
Number, the Person and the Gender. Read para- 
graph 94 all through ; and you will need nothing 
here but a brief Exercise. 

307. But, in paragraph 95 there is wother table 
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of possessive pronouns. Those also ve so fully 
spoken of in that paragraph, that little more than 
the Exercise is required here. The main thing ia 
both these is, to attend to the agreement in nunai)er 
and gender. This agreement must be perfect. Read 
with great care the two paragraphs just mentioned. 

308. There is one remark to make, and this you 
must particularly attend to. We, in speaking of 
harm done to, or pain suffered in, our members, or 
bodies, make use of the possessive pronoun ; as : 
My head aches, my finger smarts. The French, in 
these cases, use the artick, thus : j'ai mal d la t^te ; 
j'ai mal au doigt. He hurts my arm ; il me fait 
mal au bras. The pronoun may sometimes be used ; 
but this that I have been describing here is the 
French idiom. 

309. Observe, that here, as in the case of the arti- 
cles, when the noun begins with a vowel or an h 
mute, the singular masculine pronoun is put before 
it, be it of which gender it may ; as : mon ami, m^ort 
amie, though one be masculine and the other femi- 
nine. The same is tP be pbgejrved with regard to 
ton and son, ^ 

EXERCISE VI. 

1. My hand, my pen, my paper, my ink, and my 

books. 

2. Your pens are not so good as mine. 

3. Take the chairs from my room and put them 

in his. 

4. Take them from theirs and put them in mine. 

5. Take them from mine and carry them to hers. 

6. Their oxen are finer than yours. 

7. Put my oxen into their field. j 

8. His shoes are better than hers. 

9. Our coats are blue, but theirs are red. 

10. Our field, their meadow, their sheep. 

11. Your trees are well planted. 

12. The table is bad : its legs are weak. 

13. Its colour is ugly : its wood is rotten. 
X4. That coach is yours : this is mine. 
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15. Brother, I beg you to come to my house. 

16. Adieu, Captain. I am glad to see you, neigh- 

bour. 

17. These are your birds and those are mine. 

18. Thy father and mother and brothers are dead. 

19. His brothers and sisters are all gone away« 
'SO. Their servants are coming here. 

21. Father, have you seen her cloak? 

22. Come to me, sister, I want to speak to yoQ. 

23. No, friend, I cannot aid you. 

24. Take your sheep and put them to mine. 

25. Take your hens from mine. 

M, His house, her house, our house, their house^ 
your house. 

27. His hand, her arm, our fingers, their legs, my feet. 

28. Her gown, her cap, her head, ner neck, her teeth. 

29. Put your nay to mine : take yours from mine. 

30. He does not talk of your beauty, but of mine. 

31. They do not talk of hers, but of ours. 

32. That ship is theirs. 

310. Third Class; RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 
Look at the table in paragraph 96. You see that 
there are but few of these ; but they require atten- 
tion. Our who is answered b3r quiy except when a 
question is asked, and then it may be by quel or 
quelle followed by the noun or by a pronoun ; as : 
quels sont ces hommes-la? Who are those men? 
But, in all other cases, our who is answered by qui; 
as : I'homme qui yient de sortir : the man who is just 
gone out. 

311. But, as our thM may be. in some cases, used 
instead of wh4) ; as it may, indeed, in the instance 
just given ; so it is, in these cases, translated by qui. 
But that can be rendered by qui only when m the 
nominative : or, rather, when it represents an ante- 
cedent which is the nominative. If it be in the ob- 
jective, it must be rendered by que. Take examples : 

Phomme qui vient de partir, the man who ia just gone away, 
le cheval qui mange rherbe, the horse tfuU eats the gran, 
le ^heral que voui montez. the horse that you ride. 

20* 
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You must observe also, that, though we cannot wi& 
propriety use who as the relative to the names of 
things inanimate or irrational, the French use qui 
with such names, if its antecedent be in the nomina- 
tive. Que is abbreviated before a vowel ; but qui 
never is. Remark this : le cheval qui a vu mon 
domestique ; that is, the horse which has seen my 
servant ; but, le cheval qu? a vu mon domestique, 
means, the horse which my servant has seen. 

312. Our whose is answered by de qui, or, dont^ 
but, de qui is confined to rational animals, like our 
wJioae and whom, Dont is used for all sorts of ob- 
jects, except when a question is asked ; and then it 
must be e2e qui, or duquel, or de UiqueUe, according ' 
to the number and gender of the antecedent. 

313. Out wJiom ia answered hyqtte; as: Phomme 
que vous voyez ; the man whom you see. But, if 
there be a preposition, our wJiam is rendered by qui 
or lequd ; as : the man to whom I have sent : Phomme 
a qui or auquel, j'ai envoye. 

314. Our which, when its antecedent is in the no- 
minative, is answered by qui, as our thcU is, as we 
have seen in paragraph 311 / but, when the antece- 
dent of our which is not in the nominative, and when 
which has no preposition it is rendered by que ; as : 

le boeuf qui laboure la terre, the ox which ploug^hs the land, 
le boBuf que je vous ai vendu, the oz which I have sold you. 

Our which is sometimes answered by lequel; and 
this pronoun takes the article with it, as you see in 
paragraph 97. Indeed here is the le in this word, 
which means the which, being used as relative to a 
singular masculine. If it were a feminine, it must 
have been laquelle : If a plural masculine, lesquela; 
and so on. Observe, that the French wordot^, which 
me&xi3where, is frequently used, and very frequently 
too, to supply the place of dans lequel (in which;, 
dans laqueUe, and so on ; as : Petat oH je suis : the 
state in which (where) I am. 

315. Our wh^t is answered by quoi^ que or quel. 
But the former is not used (as a relative) in speak* 
ing of persons, and is most frequenUy used with a 
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preposition ; as: de quoi, d quoi; which means rf 
»hat, to what. But our what is also frequently an- 
;Swered by que ; as : que voulez-vous 7 What would 
you have ? Que dites-vous ? What do you say 1 
^ur whcU is answered by quel, when questions are 
jisked with a noun ; as : what house is that ; Quelle 
maison est ceUe-la? 

did. You must take care, in using relaiive pro' 
nouns, to keep their antecedents constantly in your 
eye. In my English Grammar (paragraph 245), I 
have contended, that the relative pronouns never can 
be the nominatives of Verbs, I will quote the pas- 
sage : for it serves most admirably to illustrate what 
I am about to say with respect to the functions of 
the Frenchrelative pronouns : — " In looking for the 
nominative of a sentence, take care that the rela-^ 
tive pronoun be not a stumbling-block: for rela- 
tives have no changes to denote miTnber or person; 
and, though they may sometimes appear to be, of 
themselves, nominatives, they never can be such. 
7^i^ men who are here : the man who is here ; the 
cocks THAT crow: the cock that crows. Now, if 
the relative be the nominative, why do the verbs 
change, seeing that here is no change in the relative ? 
No: the verb, in pursuit of its nominative, runs 
though the relatives to come at their antecedents, 
men, man, cocks, cock. Bishop Lowth says, how- 
ever, that, * th^ relative is the nominative when no 
other nominative comes between it and the verb;^ 
and Mr. Murray has very faithfully copied this er- 
roneous observation. Who is in the house ? Who 
are in the house ? Who strikes the iron ? Who was 
in the street ? Who were in the street 1 Now, here 
is, in all these instances, no other nominative be- 
tween the relative and the verb, and yet the verb is 
continually varying. Why does it vary ? Because 
it disregards the relative, and goes and finds the 
antecedent, and accommodates its number to that 
antecedent. The antecedents are in these instances, 
understood ; What person is in the house ? What 
persona are in the house ? What person strikes the 
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ironi Wh&i persons strike the iton^ What person 
wcuf in the street ? What persons were in the street 7 
The Bishop seems to have had a misgiving in his 
mind, when he gave this account of the nominative 
functions of the relative ; for he adds, ' the rdaJtwe 
is of the same number awl person as the antecedent : 
aria the verb agrees with it according'ly. Oh, oh ! 
But the relative is always the same, and is of any 
and of every number and person. How, then, can 
the verb, when it makes its changes in number and 
person, be said to agree with the relative '? Disagree, 
indeed, with the relative the verb cannot any more 
than it can with a preposition, for the relative has, 
like the preposition, no changes to denote cases ; but, 
the danger is, that, in certsdn instances, the relative 
may be taken for a nominative, without your look- 
ing after the antecedent, which is the real nomina- 
tive, and that, thus, not having the number and 
person of the antecedent clearly in your mind, you 
may give to the verb a wrong number or person." 
Now, then, let us see how this matter is in French. 
Monsieur Restaut, in his rules respecting the reto- 
itrc pronoun, tells us, that the verbs and adjectives 
are to be sometimes in the plural, and sometimes in 
the singular, after qui (who), and that the adjective, 
or participle, is affected in the same way. He has 
these two examples. 

Cic^ron fut ud de ceuz qui furent sacrifUa \ la vengeance 
des Triumvirs. 

HegdsisochuB fut un de ceuz c[ui travaiUa le plus efficace- 
ment k le mine de sa patrie. 

What ! Here is the phrase, /w< un de ceux qui (was 
one of those who) in both cases ; and yet, in one 
case, the verb {furent^ is in the plural ; and, in the 
other case, the verb (travaiUa) is in the singular. 
How, then, can the qui be the nominative of these 
verbs ? It is clearly the nominative in neither in- 
stance. Well ; but, what are the antecedents ? Is 
the pronoun ceux the antecedent in the first case ? 
it must be so \ and,, thus we should have it in English : 
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Cicero was one of trosb who were Baerifieed to the ven- 
geance of the Triumvirs. 

But, then, where is the antecedent in the second in- 
stance ? Monsieur Restaut says, that dn is the an- 
tecedent here ! Why ? For what ? There is no rea- 
son at all. Monsieur Restaut says, that qui is 
sometimes in the 'plural and sometimes in the sin- 
gular. Strange remark! And that, too, from a 
very clever man. But, let us have another instance. 
Monsieur Restaut gives his scholar this sentence : 
" Ctesias est UN des premiers QUI AIT execute 
cette entreprise." Now, mark his reasons^ which 
I shall give in EngUsh. " The verb is here put in 
the singular, because its nominative qui is a relative 
pronoun in the singular and has for antecedent the 
word un. When we say, 

CTESIAS est un des premiere qui AIT ez^ut€ cette enterprise, 
we mean not only that nobody had executed it he- 
fore him, but, moreover, that he executed it before 
all others^ and that he det them the exam^. But 
when, on the contrary, we say, 

CTESIAS est un des premiers qui AIENT ex€cut£ cette 
entreprise, 

we mean, that several persons exeaited the enter* 
prise at the outset, and that Ctesias was one of 
them^ — ^Very good. Monsieur Restaut. But, then, 
pray, why do you call the qui the nominative of the 
verb? You prove as clearly as day-light, that UN 
is the nominative in the first example, and that DES 
PREMIERS is the nominative in the second ; you 
make the verbs agree with these nominatives in 
number ; and yet you persist in calling the qui the 
nominative ! And, in order to give a show of rea- 
son for this, you say, that qui is in the singular in 
the first example, and in the plural in the second ; 
though it never changes ite^rm.— Therefore, mind, 
my dear son, the thing for us to attend to here, is 
this ; that we are never to look upon qui as the no^ 
minative of the verb. We must look for the ante^ 
cedent ; and, according to that make the number 
and person of our verb, I^es soldats qui marchent. 
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and, le soldat qui marche ; but, if we were to look 
upon qui as the nominative, why should it be mar-^ 
chent in one case, and marche m the other ? The 
principle applies to both languages ; but, the truth 
of it is most clearly seen in the French, because in 
it the verb makes such conspicuous changes in its 
form to agree in number with its nominative case. 

EXERCISE VIL 

1. The people who lived in that street. 

2. The carpenter who made my table. 

3. The cow which feeds in my meadow. 

4. The sheep that are on the hills. 

5. The man whose friendship I value. 

6. The horse that goes in thwr coach. 

7. The wheat that you sold at the market 

8. The wheat that grows in your field. 

9. Love those from whom you receive kindness. 

10. The merchant to whom ne owes so much money. 

11. The company whom he has received to-night. 

12. The bird which has seen the bird-cat«her. 

13. The bird which the bird catcher has seen. 

14. The age in which we live. 

16. The gentleman to whom it belongs 

16. The country which I like best. 

17. The weather which pleases me the most. 

18. The ink that I make use of. 

19. The people whom you spoke of yesterday. ; 

20. The man whom I most dislike. 

21. What do you want with us ? 

22. What do they say to you and your family? 

23. That is the business which they spoke of. 

24. It is you and your son that they are talking of. 

25. There are the ladies whom he was speaking of. 

26. The gentleman from whom I received so much 

kindness. 

27. Who are you speaking of? 

28. What man is that ? What boy is that ? 

29. Which of the two chairs do you like best ? 

30. Which of the three looking-glasses do you like 

best? 
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31. The trouble from which he has escaped. 

32. My friend who died yesterday, and whom I 

loved so well. 

33. What do you talk of? What is that ? 

34. What gentleman is that ? 

35. With what fleet did he come ? 

36. Who has told you that ? 

:37. One of those who came last night. 
'38. One of the first who did it. 
:39. The hawk that my brother has shot. 
40. Who can tell what may happen. 

317. Fourth CloBs ; DEMONOTRATIVB PRO- 
NOUNS. Look now at paragraph 98. Attend to 
the whole of it, and particularly to the table* You 
see here a great variety of words to answer to our 
tM9^ that, these and those* You see ?ie and she in 
the table. That is because the French make use of 
these pronouns sometimes to supply the place of 
these two personal pronouns. In fact the cdui is 
the lui (he or him) with the ce (this) prefixed to it ; 
and the celle is the elle (she or her) with the ce 
(dropping the e) prefixed to it. The same may be 
said of cetu:, which is eua: (they or them^ with the 
ce (dropping the e) prefixed to it. So that, if we 
were to put these words into English literally, celui, 
would be, this he ; celle would be^ this she; ceux 
would be, this they masculine ; and gelles would be, 
this they feminine. The ceci and cela are this here 
and this there, Celui-ci is this he here ; and celui- 
LA is this he there. The same explanation* holds 
good as to CELLE-ci, gelle-la, geux-gi and geux-la, 
CELLE9-CI and gelles-la. Ci and la are adverbs, 
meaning here and there. 

318. The original word is, as we have seen cb 

Sthis,) which is get before a vowel, gettb for the 
eminine, and ges for the plural of both genders. 
This is all that there is of the word itself: all the rest 
is personal pronoun and adverb. The ce is greatly 
used with the verb to he, etre, instead of the personal 
pronoim U; as: c^est une oonne chose, atte de bb 
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lever de bonne heure : it is good to rise early. It is 
a softer expression than il est, and it is a great fa- 
vourite with the French. 

319. These pronouns are, or, rather this pronoun 
is, called Demonstrative because it is used to point 
out the noun in a direct manner : almost to sJww it ; 
as : this house ; thai field ; these oxen ; those fowls. 
When we use these words, we seem to be almost 
pointing with our finger at the house, the field, the 
oxen, and the fowls. To demonstrate means to 
show in the clearest manner ; and, therefore, these 
are called Demonstrative pronouns ; or, rather, this 
is called a demonstrative pronoun; for, as I have 
shown, there is, in fact, only the pronoun ce, all the 
rest being the same word under diflerent forms. Nor 
have we but one word of this kind ; namely ; this. 
The other three demonstratives are only so many 
changes in the form of this. The first change is 
that, the next is these, and the third, those. These 
changes are to express situation and number. The 
French, in addition to situation and number, express 
gender, which, in this case, we do not. We say^ 
this boy, this girl, this hat, this pen ; but, they say, 
ce gar^on, cette fiUe, ce chapeau, cette plume. In 
the plursd they have ces for both genders ; but, this 
answers to our these and those only in part : only 
when there is a noun coming directly after it ; as : 
ces gardens, ces fiUes : and, then, there must gene- 
rally be, ci, or Hi, after the noun ; as : ces gar^ons- 
ci ; these boys : ces fiUes-la ; those girls. 

320. Our those is frequently used indifferently 
with the personal pronoun they ; but when this can 
be done in English, the French requires the demon- 
strative; as: 

In the singular number, we cannot, in English, use 
the demonstrative in this way. We cannot say, 
speaking of a man : 

This who is tall, 
Thai who is very rich. 
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We must use the personal pronoun, thus : 

Ha who is very tall, 
Ha who is very rich. 

Then in speakmg of a woman we must say : 

She who is very tall, 
^le who is very rich. 

But, in French, the demonstrative is used in all these 
cases ; celui in the first four instances, and ceUe in 
the two last. 

921. But, the main thing in regard to these de- 
monstratives, the great difference in the two lan- 
guages, and great object for you to attend to, is, the 
use of CB with the verb itre; in which use it gener- 
ally answers to our U; but sometimes to our he or 
she. The use of ce, in this way, is of endless occur- 
rence. We say, 

It is a good thing. 
He is a good man. 
She is a very handsome girl. 

In all these cases, the French say; c'est une bonne 
chose; c'est un bon homme; and so on. The ce 
means thia^ but, no matter: the French language 
chooses to say, this is a good thing, and not, it is a 
good thing. But, mind, in certain cases, you have 
no choice; for^ when we, in English, use it with 
the verb to he followed by a noun or pronoun, thus, 
it is I who see the enemy ; when we, in English, 
have a phrase of this sort, we must, in French, em- 
ploy ce, and not U. We cannot say, il est moi qui 
vols Pennemi. We must say, c'est moi. In all such 
phrases, it was I, it is you, it was we, it was the 
people, and the like, you must use ce for our it; as: 
c'etoit moi, c'est vous, and so on, always with ce^ 
and not with U, • How the verb is to be managed in 
these cases you will see, when you come to the irn- 
personal verbs. At present we have to do with the 
prpnouns ; and particularly with the use of ce for our 
it. Having now, I think, pretty well, explained the 
nature and offices of these pronouns, I shall give you 
an exercise on them. 
21 
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EXERCISE VIII. 

1. There is a great deal of fruit in that country. 

2. This garden is very full of flowers. 

3. Which of these flowers do you like best? 

4. Do you like this best, or that ? 

5. It is I who order you to do it. 

6. It is the master of the house who is coming^. 

7. It is a very fine country. 

8. It is a great pity. 

9. This pen is better than that. 

10. These pens are as good as those. 

11. This com is cheap, but it is not good. 

12. Your land is as good as that of your neighbour* 

13. Those who think that they gain by roguery de^ 

ceive themselves. 

14. He who goes to bed late must get up late< 

15. She who thinks too much of her beauty. 

16. He who lives a sober life is more happy than he 

who does not. 
17« He does not know how fine this country is who 
has not seen it. 

18. That which you have sent 1 like well. 

19. He tells us what he knows of them. 
2Q. She tells her mother all that she hears. 

21. What vexes me most is, he will not see me* 

22. Those only speak ill of him who do not know 

him. 

23. They do not know what hunger is who have 

always had an abundance. 

24. These are the oxen that I like best. 

25. Those that you have are but poor animals^ 

26. That dog appears to be of the same kind as-this. 

27. Yes ; but this is better than that. 

28. This bird sings better than that which you have. 

29. These partridges are bigger than the English 

ones. 

30. These woodcocks fly swifter than those. 

31. Which of them are best to eat ? 

32. Those that fly swiftly, or those that fly slowly ? 

322. Fifth CUum; INDETERMIIIATE PRO- 
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NOUNS. Now go back to paragraph 90. Read 
that paragraph, and also paragraph 100, very atten- 
tively ; and examine well the list of indeterminate 
gronouns in paragraph 99. First of all, after you 
ave looked well at this list, observe this : that, though 
there are certain English words placed opposite the 
French words, and though, in some cases, the latter 
answer to the former, they do not always do it. It 
is not this table alone, therefore, that will teach you 
how to use these French words, and especially the 
Jive last, which, though called indeterminate words, 
are really amongst the most important in the lan- 
guage. When the scholar sees ofit^ of him, of her^ 
of them, and nothing but the French en placed op- 
posite them ; when he sees, that this one little word 
is to answer to all these different phrases, the diffi- 
culty seems insurmountable. At the end, however, 
of a few days' attentive study, the difficulty disap* 
pears; and, before the end of an- hour, you wiU, I 
trust, perceive it begin to disappear. 

323. All — tout, which, as you see, becomes totta^ 
toute and toutes. This word answers, in this sense, 
to our ALL. This aU you will bear in mind, is not a 
pronoun in all cases. It is not one in tnis very 
phrase ^^aU cases." It is an adjective. It is a pro- 
noun only when it stands for a noun ; and, it is 
quite clear to me, that it ought never to be called a 
pronoun, seeing that I know of no case, where a 
noun is not understood when aU is used. 

324. Both — l'on et l' autre. The French have 
no single word to answer to our both. They are 
obliged to say, th£ one and the other; and this phrase 
changes, you see, according to number and gender. 
There can, however, be no difficulty here ; and the 
same may be said of either, neither, and one another. 
The first is Pun ou Vautre (the one or the other) ; 
the next, ni Pun ni Pautre (neither the one nor the 
other), and the last is Pun Pautre (ihe one the other) ; 
which last phrase is, you will find, if you look well 
into it, just as consonant with reason as our one 
another. It is now, I hope, unnecessary for me to 
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dwell on the changes to be made here on account of 
number and gender. These must, by this time, be- 
come as familiar to you as the use of your eyes or 
teeth. 
325. Somebody, or some one — queleu'un. evert 

BODY, EACH, EVERY ONE,— CBACUN. ThCSC apply tO 

things as well as persons in French ; though where 
body is used they do not so apply in English. 
Chacun has gender, you see ; but no change to de- 
note a difference in number. ' However, these things 
are so little embarrassing, that a very lew instances 
in the Exercises will be sufficient to make them 
clear to you. 

336. Nobody None — ^aucdn ndl, nulle. In the 
French all these three pronouns apply to things as 
well as to persons. They admit of no changes ex- 
cept those you see in the table. 

327. Any body — anicoNauE is of both genders, 
and never used but in the singular number. Who- 
ever is also translated by qutcanque, and whatever 
by qudconque. 

328. Nobody — personne. This is a word much 
in use. It is written like the feminine noun personne 
(person) ; but it is a negative pronoun, meaning no- 
body^ or no one; and it is wholly unchangeable in 
its form. Plusieurs (many) and Rien (nothing), 
the first being always plural and the last always 
singular, merit no particular remark. They expe- 
rience no changes in their form, and have, in all cases, 
the same meaning. 

329. Very different is it with the remaining five 
pronouns, which, as before observed, are amongst 
the most important words in the French language. 
I shall devote one paragraph to each of them, and, 
in order to obviate confusion and to make reference 
easy, no more than one paragraph. 

330. Le. This is, you know, the definite article, 
the; it is also the personal pronoun, him; it is the 
personal pronoun, it ; as : 

JLe pommier port6 beaucoup 77^6 apple tiee bean much 
de fruit, fruiu 
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Je le taille tMff lei atii^ ' I jmxxie ii every year. 
C'eat mon domcMique: je le He is my servant: I aapport 
maintiens. him. 

-Thus then, we have this same le acting in three 
capacities. But, we are now to view it in its fourth 
capacity^ in which we shall, agreeably to the table 
in paragraph 99, find it sometimes answering to ao^ 
far stick, sometimes to it^ and sometimes supplying 
the place of great part of a sentence. Let us take 
:an instance of each. 

VouB fttes laborietiSf et il ne Pest pas. 

Je crois qu'il va venir ; du moins je le dimrs* 

Etes VOUB U proprUtaire de cette maison ? Oui, je le suis. 

In the ifirst of these instances, we should put so ; in 
the second it ; in the third nothings or we should 
nearly repeat all the words of the question, and say; 
yesy I am the proprietor of it So that this little word 
performs a great deal. It makes the sense precise 
:and clear without repetition and a great mass of 
words. Perliaps, however, if we look well into the 
matter, we might, without any very great violence 
done to our language, translate this le by our it. Let 
us take the three examples just given : 

You are industrious^ and he is ncHii. 

I believe that he is coming ; at least I wish ii. 

Are you the proprietor of that house t Yes, I am t^. 

^e have now done with this Le, till we come to the 
interrogatives and negatives^ where we shall find it 
a great actor. 

331. En. This word, the table says, answers to 
our ofit^ of him, of her^ of them. But it answers, 
perhaps, to a great deal more than all these. It is a 
word of most extensive use. It is always in the ob- 
jective case, and it never changes its form. Its use 
is to save repetition. This is, indeed, the office of all 
pronouns ; but en applies in so many ways that it 
would fill A volume to describe minutely all its func- 
tions. You must bear in mind, that en is, some- 
times, a preposition ; and that, then, it means in. 
However, tihat is wholly a different word, though 
containing' l^e same letters. En, pronoun, may 
21* 
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have relation to, or may stand for, a noun of either 
gender, or either number. It is always preceded 
by some noun, expressed or understood ; and it is 
made use of to save the repeating of that noun, or 
the employing df many words, which are rendered 
tmnecessary by employing it. A few examples will 
give you an idea of its use : 

1. Savez-vous oi!l il 7 a des chouz 1 Oui ; il 7 en a dans mon 

jardin. 

2. Avez-vou8 parlg de la fille ? Oui ; j' en ai parl& 

3. Voulez-voue desnoix? Oui 5 j* en veuz. 

4. Tenez-vouB des chiens ? J* en tiens plusieurs. 

5. Combien de moutoos avez-vous ^ J^ en ai trois ^enta. 

6. II a vendu du Bucre ; mais il en a encore. 

7. IIb avoient des fleura, et ils en ont encore de trds-belles. 

8. Voici de belles pfeches ; en voulez vous 7 

Now let us make, as nearly as possible, a word-for- 
word translation of these sentences. 

1. Knovr 70U where there are cabbages? Yes; there are qf 

them in my garden. 

2. Have you spoKen of the girl 7 Yes ; I of her have qsoken. 

3. Wish you to have some walnuts 7 Yes ; I qf them wish to 

have. 

4. Keep you doffs? I qfthe-Ai keep several. 

5. How many eSieep have foti 7 Iqf them have three hundred. 

6. He has sold some sugar 1 but he of it has yet 

7. They had flowers, and they qfthem have yet very fine. 

8. See, here are fine peaches : of them do you wish to have 7 

You see, then, what an important word this is : and 
yet, till you come to interrogatives and negatives, 
you see but a part of its importance. Besides its ap- 
plicability to all persons and things, it applies to 
place, and stands for, from this, from that, or, from 
this place, or, that place j as : 

II en vient, He comes, or is come, from that place, 

Je m* en vais^ I am going away, 

Allez-vous-en.. Go hence : or go away. 

In all these cases the en is a pronoun, though trans- 
lated by a noun or an adverb. If the translation 
were strictly literal, it would stand thus : He from it 
comes; Ifrom it go; Go you from it: or. at least 
from that, and from this (place;. Always Jook well 
into these literal meamn^s ; for, by doing ^at, you 
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get at the recuon for the thing bemg thus, or thus ; 
and, mind, it is not really learning to do a thing, un- 
less you get at the reason for doing it. 

392. Y. This is a word of the same character, 
and of nearly as much importance as the last. In 
the table (which look at very often) y is exhibited 
as answering to our to it, to him, to her, to them, in 
the same sort of way that en answers to the same 
pronouns with of or from before them. But, y, like 
en, does more than the table promises ; for^ it answers 
to at.it, in it, at, or in thai place ; and, in short to 
many other phrases. Y, like en, is confined to ne^ 
ther gender and to neither number. It is made to 
relate to persons as well as things ; and, like en it 
never changes its form. In short it performs the 
same functions as en, or, very nearly the same, only 
the nouns or pronouns which it represents have to, 
at, in or by, before them, instead of of or Jrom. Let 
U£^ as before, take a few instances. 

1. II apprendra le Fran9ois, parce qu* il ^y applique. 

2. Avez-vouB mis le miroir dans la Balle 1 Uy est. 

3. Ont-ils song6 2k mon affaire 7 Oui, ils i/ ont aong^ 

4. Penaez-vouB 2k ce pauvrehoHim€7 Oui; j* y penae. 

6. II m' ont fait des promesaee; maia je ne m' y fie pas. 
6i Us ont fait le travail ; maia ils n' y ga^eront riei). 

7. Allez k la campagne. J' y vaia. 

These may suffice. Let us, as we did before, trans- 
late them as literally as possible. 

1. He will learn French, because that he himself to ii appliea 

2. Have you put the looking-glass in the parlour 7 It in it ia. 

3. Have they thought of mj buaineaa 7 Yea ; Uiey to it have 

thougnt. 

4. Do you think to this poor man 7 Yes ; I to him think. 

5. They to me have maae promises ; but I in them confide not. 

6. They have done the work^ but they by it will gain nothing. 

7. Qo to the country. I am thither going. 

Observe : the French say think to, and not think of 
A thing. Now, look at the power of this letter y. 
Here we have to it, in it, to him, in them., by it, and 
thither, all expressed in French by this word y. 
And, observe, as en is besides its capacities as pro- 
noun, a preposition, answering to our in: so y is, 
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besides Its capacities as proDOun, an cuLverby an- 
swering to our there, or rather, thither. 

333. On. I have in the table, represented this 
word as answering to our one, they, we^ and petmle. 
We shall find, however, that this is not all. But, 
first, pray mind, that this has nothing to do witn 
our number one. We sometimes say, in. English, 
'' one thinks, one eats, one sleeps," and the like. But, 
this is not, in fact, English, It is a mere imitation 
of the French on, which has no more to do with 
nund}er one, than it has to do with nine. The Frei(ich 
ON is best answered by our they, or people ;. as : 

^ple ?«»'y>***^e8lW'll have war. 
On dit que nous aur<His la gfueire. 

Sometimes we use we ; and sometimes the imper- 
sonal; as it is said^ that we shall have war. Indeed 
we cannot be used m all cases : it cannot in the in- 
stance just given. It can never answer to the French 
ON, except in a very large and unconfined sense, 
meaning all mankind, or, at least, a whole people. 
The ON applies to persons only ; but, it applies, or, 
by use, is made to apply, to both genders and both 
numbers, and to all the persons, even to the first ; 
for, it is so convenient a word, that the French often 
make use of it instead of ^e. But, the great and 
regular use of it is, where we use the impersonal, 
or the participle with the verb to be ; as : 

On croit qu' il viendra, It is believed that he will come. 
On lux a dit de venir, He has been tdd to come. 

We do not say, one believes that he will come ; one 
has told him to come. This is not in the character 
of our language. Indeed it is shocking nonsense ; 
because as I said before, on is no more translated 
by ONE than it is by nine. When we, in English, 
speak in very general terms, we may and we do, 
now and then, make use of one as an mdeterminate 
pronoun ; but mind, it can be merely ybr once and 
away ; for, if we attempt to keep it up, we find that 
Hre are gabbling a sort of broken English, The on 
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is, you win observe, always in the nominative case. 
It is never the object in the sentence. When on is 
preceded by a word which ends with a vowel, it is 
written Von for the sake of better sound ; as : apres 
cela V on dine : after that they dine. But, if on be 
repeated in the sentence, it must be written all the 
way through in the same way that it is at the begin- 
ning. I will not here insert any more examples. 
Several, relating to on, will be found in the next 
Exercise, which will of course, relate to the whole 
of the Indeterminate Pronouns: of which there 
remains one to be attended to. 

334. Se, which sometimes becomes soi. The se 
is self or selves; and soi is the same word, in fkct, 
but has gtenerally a preposition before it. It has no 
other changes, and applies to the third persons of 
both numbers and both genders. But, before you 
go any further, turn back to paragraph 129, where 
you will find my first mention of this pronoun se. 
You will see the principal use to which it is applied^ 
Indeed the paragraphs from 129 to 134 inclusive 
contain idl that is necessary to be said on the sub- 
ject of SE. I was, as you will see, obliged to treat 
of it ftiUy there ; because, without making the use 
of it clearly understood, 1 could not make myself 
comprehensible with regard to the reflected verbs, 
of which I was compeUed to treat in that place. 
You will therefore, now read that part over again 
with great attention. You will see the part that se 
acts in the conjugation of a verb. To this if we 
add a few instances of the manner of using soi, we 
may come to our promised Exercise on Indetermi- 
nate Pronouns. Soi when used in a general sense 
answers to our tJiemselves, ourselves, or oneself; as : 
people, or they, like themselves: in French: on'* 
aime soi-meme. Again, people like themselves, 
only : on n' aime que soi. The French word, soi- 
disant, is almost become English. It is, literally^ 
self-saying, and, properly translated, it is, self- 
calling, or self-st;^ling. I am now going to insert 
the Exercise relating to all these indeterminate pro- 
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nouns. Consider well before yon translate; and 
look back continually at your table and your rules. 

EXERCISE IX. 

1. Every body ought to be rewarded for his labour* 

2. All men must have food and raiment, 

3. Every one goes whither he likes. 

4. The judges were seated, every one in his plaee. 
6. Each of them gave his opinion on the subject. 

6. Give some food to each of the two ^ but none to 

the third. 

7. Every body knows that, and many say it 

8. Some say that he is going to quit his house, 

9. Several have assured me that he is coming. 

10. Some people like that way of travelling. 

11. Some are better than others. 

12. We must not take the goods of others. 

13. Other people do not do that. 

14. He spends other people's money. 

15. They sent fruit and flowers to one another. 

16. All is sold, and carried away from the house. 

17. The sheep are all dead. What ! all ? 

18. Whoever goes in that road will tumble. 

19. Every thing whatever that is found there. 

20. He will talk with any body that will talk with him. 

21. Whoever neglects his business will be ruined. 

22. I will maintain that against any body. 

23. Give us the whole ; every thing whatever. 

24. He succeeds in whatever he undertakes. 

25. Whatever he may say, he will not escape it. 

26. Whatever may be the price, you must give it 

27. Who is the man that has stolen your money 1 

28. I do not know, but, whoever he may.bej he ought 

to be punished. 

29. The man is caught We do not know what he is; 

but, whatever he may be, he shall be punished. 

30. Some plums in a little straw-basket. 

31 . There were two apples, a few cherries, and some 

apricots. 
02. %me say that she will be very rich; others say 
^hat siie will pot 
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33. However rich she may be ; whatever riches she 

may have. 

34. Whatever finehonses and gardens they may have. 

35. They do not like one another, I assure you. 

36. One or the other will come to-morrow j but nei- 

ther will come to-day. 

37. He has done nothing for me, and he will do 

nothing for you. 

38. Nothing succeeds that they undertake. 

39. Nobody believes that. I have told it to nobody. 

40. Did anybody ever see the like before ? 

41. Not one of his people came last night. 

42. Not one of the soldiers escaped from the enemy. 

43. Have you any pears ? Not one, upon my word. 

44. Nobody is come with the fruit and the wine. 

45. We do not like that others should meddle in onr 

family-affairs. 

46. We eat when we are hungry and drink when 

we are thirsty. 

47. We plant trees for our grandchildren ; and we 

act wisely and justly in doing this. 

48. They are going to sow wheat in that field; but 

they have not prepared the land well. 

49. People say that you are going to be married. 

50. I wish people would talk of their own af^drs, 

and not of mine. 
61. It is said that there is a great crop of wheat. 

52. He has been advised to leave the country, 

53. We lead a pleasant life ; we rise early, we walk 

out, then we breakfast, and then we walk 
again ; or, perhaps, we ride. 

54. You may translate such phrases as this, and the 

last, in either of the two ways ; that is to say, 
with the ON, or with the nous or the vous. 

55. Do you know that there are soldiers in the town? 

Yes : for I have seen many of them. 
66. What noise is that? What is the cause of it 1 

57. Where are the ladies ? I do not know any thing 

of them. 

58. What have they done with my sword ? I know^ 

nothing about it. 
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S9. Are there many vessels in the port? Yes : there 
are more than a hmidred. 

90. If she come from the country to-day, she will 
return to it to-morrow. 

61. They are praised very much ; but not more than 
they ought to be. 

63. They are very poor, but many of their neigh- 
bours are not. 

63. Is that your house 1 Yes, it is. 

64. There is my glass : put some wine in it. 

65. He has bought the estate : he has been aiming 

at it a long time. 

66. She is come home. She will leave it again to- 

morrow. 

67. I am going off to see my plantation. 

68. They care for nobody but themselves. 

69. Pride becomes nobody. Covet not the goods ot 

others. 

70. Nothing is good enough for him* 

71. They will go thither to her. 

72. We talked of it there. 

73. Give them some of it. 

74. Send some of it to them. 

75. He is going back to his country. 

76. They have come away quickly. 

77. He says and stands to it. 

78. He has a great spite against you. 

335. Thus I close the Letter on the Sfynta-x of 
Pronouns ; and now, before I go to the Syntax of 
the remaining parts of Speech, I shall give you a let- 
ter on the Negatives and Interrogatives, and 
another on the Impersonals. But, let me pray you 
to take great pains about the pronouns before you 
quit them, lliey are very important words ; they 
occur in almost every sentence. They are little 
words of great meaning ; and if great attention be 
not paid to their meaning it is useless to read them, 
and even to write them. You now begin to know 
how to write a little French, That is a great thing. 
If hard pushed, you could write a note to a French- 
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man to ask him to lend you a pony. That is some- 
thing gained, at any rate. You have only to perse- 
vere, and you will be able to write a letter, in French, 
to a French lady, most humbly beseeching her to 
honour you with ner hand at a ball. 



LETTER XX. 

syntax of neqatiyes and interrogatives. 

My dear Richard, 
336. Words of all the parts of speech come into 
negative and interrogative phrases. The words, 
which are called negatives^ belong principally to 
that part of speech which are called adverbs. But, 
it is the placing of the words which is chie^y to be 
attended to in negative and interrogative sentences. 

337. (5ur principal negatives are no and not, the 
former mostly applying to nouns and pronouns, and 
the latter to verbs ; as : I have no apples, you do not 
walk. The French generally use two of these words 
where we use but one. We say, I possess no land : 
they say, je we possede pas de terre. That is, I 
possess not of land. But, mdeed, you cannot trans- 
late here word for word, Ne and pas amount, in 
this case, to no / and they must be made use of to 
answer to it. Let us take our verb tuer and conju- 
gate it with the negatives ; or, at least (for that will 
be enough) let us conjugate it as far as relates to the 
first person of each mode and time. We will put 
the infinitive also ; for, in that case, both the French 
negatives come before the verb. 

Not to kill, Ne pas tuer. 

I do not kill, Je ne tue paa. 

I did not kill, Je ne tuoia paa. 

I ahall not kill, Je ne tuerai pas. 

I may not kill, Je ne tue pas. 

I should not kill, Je ne tueroia pas. 

I might not kill, Je no tiutflw paai 
22 
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Not kilUng, Ne tuant pas. 

Not kill^ Ne pas Va€. 

In the compound times of the verb, the negative 

comes before and after the auxiliary ; as: 

Not to have killed, Ne pas avoir ta& 

I have not killed, Je n* ai pas tu^. 

I had not killed, Je n* avois pas tu£. 

I flhall not have killed, Je n' auiai pas tu6. 

I may not have killed, Je n' aie pas tu6. 

I idiould not have killed, Je n* aurois pas tu& 

I mie^ht not have killed, Je n' eusae pas tu& 

Not having" killed, N' ayant pas tu^. 

Not been killed, N' ^tiut pas tu^ 

338. That is the way that we use the negatives 
with the verb ; and here, as you see, ne andpas to- 
gether answer to our not. When, we in Knglish, 
have a noun to use the negative with, and not a 
verb, we make use of no for our negative ; as : I 
have no wine. The French, however, adhere to 
their ne and pas; as: je n' ai pas de vin. Some- 
times, however, point is used instead oipas. There 
is only this difference in them, that point alwajrs re- 
quires de before the noun that follows ; and pas does 
not always require it. Point means, more decided ly, 
wo, not, or none at all. But we may say indiffer- 
ently; Je n' ai pas d' argent; je ne possede pas de 
terre ; or je n' ai point d' argent ; je ne possede point ■ 
de terre. There are a few words that require pas 
exclusively ; but these are of such common use as 
to prevent all chance of error. 

339. The French use Non to answer our no, when 
we put no other words ; as : will you go with me 1 
NO. Voulez-vous aller avec moi ? non. This non 

, somethnes becomes non pas, when the speaker wish- 
es to give a very decided negative. In caseiB where 
we should say : no indeed ! The French would, 
perhaps, say, non pas. But, the non being sufficient, 
It may be best to use it only. When we say, not 
that, the French do very often make use of non pas; 
as : I eat brown bread, not that I like it better than 
white : je mange da pain bis, non pas que je P aime 
mieux que le blanc. 
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340. When there is a negative word, such as paa 
un passonne, aucun, nul, rien^ nuUement^ giieres^ 
jamais, and some few others, the pas or point, is 
not used at aH ; but neis; as : 

Elle n^ a personne pour la con- She has nobody to console her. 

soler, 
Je n' ai jamais^t^ dansce pays^Ia, I have never been in that country. 
Vous ne lui dites rien, Tou'^ay nothing to him or to her. 

There are some others which are negatives in tJiem- 
selves, and, of course, they do not require the double 
negation. There are two words, a good deal used, 
that require the double negative always, except when 
used with dire and voir ; to say, and to see. These 
two words are mot and goutte. The first means 
word: the last Tin this negative sense) not a jot. 
The word mot is (in this sense) understood to mean 
not a word. They are two very common expres- 
sions, and are used thus : 

Je ne disois mot, I said not a word. 

Je ne voyoia goutte, I saw nothing at alL 

But, with other verbs than dire and voir these are 
not looked upon as negative words ; and, of course, 
they take the ne and pas, or point. 

341. There are some words which require ne after 
them before the next verb, though there appears, at 
first sight, to be nothing of the negative quality in 
our English sentence that answers to any of those 
in which this ne is found ; as : 

B craint que sa r6colte ne soit He fears that his crop may be 

gat6e, spoiled. 

A moins qu' il ne soit bless6. Unless he should be wounded. 

But, though there maybe no negative in the English 
phrase, there is fear, or apprehension expressed, that 
something may, and perhaps, hope, that something 
may not, happen. If the same verbs do not express 
a feeling of this sort ; then the two negative* are 
used in the usual manner. 

342. Ne is used without pa^ or point, before the 
verb that follows pZws, moins, mieux, autre and ott- 
trement ; also before the verb that precedes ni ; and 
also after que and si, signifying until, unless, or but, 
when these come in a sentence, the former part of 
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which is negative ; as : je ne chante ni ne danse : I 
neither sing nor dance. Je ne lui ecrirai pas qu? 11 
ne m' envoie mes livres : I will not write to nim, 
unless he send me my books. 

343. Bnt, there are some cases, in which the French 
use but one negative^ though there be no other word 
of a negative nature in the sentence. These cases 
are worthy of particular attention ; because, to use 
the two negatives instead of one, is a great and 
glaring error. I shall, therefore, be very particular 
in pointing out to you when the second negative is 
to be omitted. 

1. When de follows the verb, and is used in the 
describing of a space of time ; as : 

J« ne lui parlerai de ma vi^ I will not speak to liim as long aa I lira 

2. With the adverb plus (more) ; as, Je ne viendrai 
plus : I will come no more. But mind, this is 
only when our more is used in the sense of 
again or in addition j for, when more is used 
in a comparison ; when it is m>ore than some- 
thing ; then the two negatives must be used. 
Pay attention to the following examples. 

1. «•« 1^ «k**.« «i.<Mi S I will see him no more ;— or, 
JeiMleverraiplus. J i will not see him fl^mn. 

1^ ^1 4m »«M* »i... S I do not want any more ;— or, 

je n en venx plus, j j ^j^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ jj ^.^ addition to what I bava 

Je n* en veux pas du plus belle I do not want any finer than 

que la vOtre, yours, 

n ne B' y en trouve pas de plus There is no finer to be seen 

belle, there. 

3. When in English we use hut, in a negative 
sense, or only, or nothing but, the French take 
que (which is their but, though it is, sometimes, 
also their thnn, their as, their that, their whom^ 
or their which ;) they take their que and leave 
out their pas and point, 

Vonsne poss^ez que deux choses. You possesa but two things. 
lis n* ont que peu de bien, They have but little property. 

Our BUT, besides this, is turned into French some- 
times by que and ne coming after it. And again, 
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when the French si and que are used in the sense 
of urUesSy the ne is used without the pas or point, 

4. 11 y a is one of the impersonal verbs. You 
will see enough about them in the next letter. 
This impersonal means, sometimes, it is; and, 
when it is made use of in the present time of a 
verb used along with the verb avoir, the nega- 
tive that follows it must be ne only ; as : ily a 
trois jours que vous n' avez mange ; you have 
not eaten for these three days ; or, literally, it 
is three days that you have not eaten. 

5. Only ne is used with the verbs oser, savoir, 
prendre, garde, cesser, and pouvoir ; and, as 
these are very important verbs, and are con- 
stantly recurring, you ought to pay particular 
attention to this rule. 

ns n' osent voas le dir^ They dare not tell it 70a. 

n ne peut le faire, He cannot do it 

6. When we employ why in the asking of a ques- 
tion, and the French clo not employ pourquoi, 
but que, to answer to our why : then the ne is 
used without pas or point ; as : 

Que n* allez voas la voir 7 Why do you not go to see her 1 ' 

But, mind, if you make use of pourquoi in French, 
and not of que, you must employ the double nega- 
tive ; as : pourquoi n' allez vous pas la voir ? 

344. Read these rules over several times before 
you enter upon the Exercise. I do not suppose, 
that you will carry them all in your head ; but, 
some part of some of them you will make fast in 
your mind at once ; and, as you read in books, (for 
now you may begin to read French) these rules 
will occur to you ; for, twenty times in an hour, 
perhaps, you will meet with passages to illustrate 
them. 

EXERCISE X. 

1. They have not been thither these four or five 

years. 
2* I snail not now give you such short sentences to 

translate as I have given you up to this time. 
22* 
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3. Youhave not been in that country for a long while. 

4. I have not seen the man who came here last night. 
6. Certainly I wUl not give you more than ten 

pounds. 

6. You will have been only six years in your office. 

7. You have no land and no flocks. 

8 That is not a good man. Thst is not true, Sir. 
9. There is no straw and no hay in the loft. 

10. I have none of those trees that you Isold me. 

11. I had none of the cattle that he spoke to me of. 

12. I have seen none of them for some time. 

13. Lend me some money. I cannot ; for I have none. 

14. Have they been here to-day ? No. 

15. Not that I dislike the people of that country. 

16. Not that I cannot go if I like it. 

17. Will you go with me ? No : I will not. 

18. She can neither read nor write. 

19. He cannot write, neither can he read. 

20. We shall not sail to-morrow ; and, perhaps, hot 

next day. 

21. Neither master nor man will be here. 

22. Neither he nor his wife nor theii*1children have 

good health. 

23. They have but twenty acres of land. 

24. We speak to them but very rarely. 

25. There is only one good man in the company. 

26. Why do you not go to see your estate ? 

27. Why do you live continually in the town? 

28. He does nothing but talk and sing. 

29. They do not know what to do. 

30. Did I not tell you that you could not come in ? 

31. Have you brought me a bag of gold? No, indeed! 

32. It is not that I dislike the dinner ; but I do not 

like the manner of cooking it. 

33. He does not cease to talk and make a noise. 

34. They dare not do what they threaten to do. 

35. They cannot come to-morrow, I am very sure. 

36. You neither eat nor drink with us ; and why 

not my friends ? 

87. Why will you not sit down and dine with us ? 

88. No : I am much obliged to you : I cannot stop now 
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39. Well, then, come to-morrow. I cannot indeed. 

40. They have only bread and water to eat and drink. 

41. Man is not to live on bread alone. 

42. I doubt not but he wiU pay you what he owes you. 

43. I cannot write if I have not a candle. 

44. I shall not write to her unless she write to me first 
4I(. Take care that you be not deceived. 

46. There is more wine than is wanted. 

47. He said more than was necessary. 

48. I will hinder them from doing mischief in the 

country. 

49. I do not deny that I said that he was a bad man. 

50. She is older than people think. 

51. She is less rich than was thought. 

52. He is quite different from what I expected. 

53. They are better off than you thought. 

54. I am afraid that he will come too soon. 

55. I am afraid that he wiU not come soon enough. 

56. She apprehends that there will be a quarrel. 

57. They are afraid that their mother is ill. 

58. They are afraid that the army will come. 

59. They are afraid that the army will not come. 

60. Not to talk too much of the matter. 

61. It is good not to go too fast. 

62. Do you think that this is too long? Not at all. 

63. Not to do according to your word is very bad. 

64. Is not this a very cold summer ? 

65. Not colder than the last, though cold enough. 

345. We now come to the INTERROGATIVES. 
When you consider how large a part of all speaking 
and writing consists of questions, you will want 
nothing said by me to convince you of the import- 
ance of this part of your study. Let us take the 
verb TUER again, here, and conjugate it, in the in- 
terrogative form, as we did in the negative form ; 
for, you will observe, that, there must be a verb be- 
longing to every negative and every question. I 
shall conjugate only a part of the verb ; because Ai 
would be waste of room to put the whole con- 
jugation. 
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-, , . Ctii6-je7 dolkflll 

'2?^^™*' 5tue^1 doMl thou kill 1 

Singular. ^tue-t-iJ7 doeshekiin 

»— .«♦ •««-. C taoii»-noa«1 do we killl 

'™f^J°^ Jtucz-voual doyottkilll 

J^iu^J- ^ttieDt-Us7 dotheykiU? 

5?**™^ 5tuoi»-tu7 didrtthoakflll 

Singular. ^ ^^^^j. • j ^ did he kiU 1 

n ^ • — C tuibn»-iioa«'? did -we kill 7 

Fajt Umc, ^ tufez-vous? did you kill? 

Flural. ^tuoientrilal did they kiUI 

That is enough. Yod see (and, indeed, yon saw it 
lonff ago), the French have no do and did and wiU 
anagfuUl and the Uke. They ask the question by 
the verb itself. Theysay, ktU 17 kiUwe? killthey? 
and so on. Nothing can be plainer than this. But 
before I proceed to show how questions are put, ii 
there be a noun instead of a pronoun, let me explain 
a little matter that may appear odd to you. You 
see all these French yerbs connected with the pro- 
nouns by hyphens. This is a general rule. You 
see it in all cases. But, in the first question of all, 
you see an acute accent over the S in tue. This is 
to soften the sound ; and the accent is used, with 
this verb, only in this particular case. See para- 
graph 191, for a full explanation of this. And, see 
the close of that paragraph for the reason why there 
is a < and two hyphens placed after tite in the third 
question above. 

346. Well, then, the above is the manner in which 
the French put questions with the pronoun. Let us 
now see how they put questions where there is a 
noun ; where they are asking something about a 
third party, and making use of the noun and not the 
pronoun. They begin by naming the party ; as: 

Richard est-il venu 1 la Richard come 7 

Pierre est-il malade 1 Is Peter sick 7 

Met lOBurt lont-elles arrives 7 Are my sisterB arrived 7 

. Yob chevauz courent>ils 7 Do your horses run 7 

347. But, there is another manner of asking ques- 
tions in French ; and, indeed, it is the manner most 
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in use. The question, let the persons or things be 
of what number or of what gender they may, logins 
with these words, EST-CE QUE. I put them in 
large letters ; for you must become exceedingly well 
acquainted with them, they being everlastingly 
upon a French tongue : 

Est-ce que voub avez d!n6 7 Have yon dined 7 

Est'Ce qu' elle 8^ en va 7 Is she going away 7 

Est-ce qu' il se porte bien 7 Is he well 7 

EB^ce qu* il fiut froid 7 la it cold 7 

Est-ce que nous avons de V arj?ent7 Have we any money 7 

Est-ce que Richard est venu T Is Richard come 7 

Est-ce que Jean et Pierre sont Are John and Peter sick 7 
malades7 

What, then, is this EsUee que ? Word for word it 
is : %8 this that ; or, ia it thai. And the jfirst of these 
questions is, in fact, this : " w it that you have di- 
ned ?" The French make use of ce, and not of i^ 
as was observed in paragraph 321, (which I beg you 
to look at directly). They make use of this^ and not 
of it ; but, with tnis exception, there is nothing at 
all strange in the question, "is it thai you have di- 
ned." We fi-equently, in English, make use of ex- 
pressions like this; " /« it tJ^t you disbelieve me 
that you do not attend to me ?" " Is it that I am 
beneath your notice \ or, is it that you cannot see 
your danger in neglecting my advice 7" We do not, 
m English, make use of this manner, except in se- 
rious discourse and writing ; but, the French make 
use of it in their familiar discourse. It rids them of 
all the stiffness and awkwardness that their ques- 
tions would otherwise have. Tue-je? and tue-t-U? 
for instance, become Est-ce queje tue7 and Est-ce 
qu? il tue ? And all is smooth and harmonious. 

348. But, let me beg of you to pay great atten- 
tion to this Est-ce; for, it is surprising how great 
are the functions that it performs, ^metimes it 
has the que after it, and sometimes before it. 

Est-ce qu* elle est riche 7 Is she rich 7 

N* est-ce pas qu* elle est richfi 7 Is she not rich 7 

Qu* est-ce que c' est 7 What is it 7 

Qu' est-ce que c* est que Jean dit 7 What does John say 7 
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Literally it is, Which is this that this is that John 
says, !Never think it wild, or foolish. It is all right 
enough, and that you will find in a short time. Do 
not waste your time in finding fault with the French 
language : learn it as quickly as you can. 

Q,u' est-ce que c' est que cela? What is that? 

349. I will now give you an Exercise with a great 
variety of questions ; and, before I close it, I will 
introduce negatives as well as interrogatives, and 
both in abundance. Go through this Exercise with 
great care ; and, if you make a tolerably correct 
translation of it, you may truly say that you know 
something of the French language. 

EXERCISE XI. 

1. Are you talking to the gentlemen about the house? 

2. Did the army march thence this morning ? 

3. Will the carpenter come to-morrow ? 

4. Why will he not come directly ? 

5. Was the house on fire when you were in the town ? 

6. Does not Richard come to-night ? 

7. Did he strike you ? 

8. Did they take away your coach and horses ? 

9. Did you think of that ? 

10. Is that your book ? Yes, it is. 

11. Is that your brother ? Yes, it is. 

12. Do you talk of her very often ? 

13. Does he go in search of the merchandise that he 

has lost? 

14. Will they pay us what they owe us ? 

15. Will thev have paid us when they have paid ten 

pounds more ? 

16. Would they have thought of it? 

17. Has he any of it left? 

18. Do you give it to me ? 

19. Did she tell it to him ? 

20. Did he not tell it to her ? 

21. WiU they speak of it to you ? 

22. I get up in the morning. 

23. I do not get up. 

24. Do I get up ? 
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25. Do I not get up? 

26. Does he not get up early ? 

27. Have you not told it to me? 

28. Had she told it to him 1 

29. Will they have paid it to us 7 

30. Would he have spoken of it to you ? 

31. Did you seek for your money in his box 7 

32. Did- you find some of it there ? 

33. Will they not strike you and hurt you ? 

34. Does he not speak of it to them ? 

35. Would he not have done vou great injury? 

36. Do you not give it to me ? 

37.. Do you not apply yourself to the Fraichl 

38. Did she not tell it to him ? 

39. Will they not give it to us? 

40. Will he not speak of it to you ? 

41. Have you not told it to me? 

42. Had she not told it to him ? 

43. Does corn grow well in that land ? 

44. Are not the trees very fine in the woods of 

America ? 
45^- No : they are not very fine in all paits of the 
country. , 

46. But the Planes are very large, are they not ? 

47. Would he not have spoken of it to you ? 

48. Would not Thomas come, if you were to send 

for him ? 

49. Are the pheasants and hares all destroyed ? 

50. No : but a great many of them have been caught. 

51. I do not tell you not to go thither. 

52. I did not tell you not to speak of iU 

53. Not to talk too much of oneself. 

54. I have told him not to pay more than twenty 

pounds. 

55. Is he not a captain, or a colonel ? 

56. Will the fleet ^o to Jamaica ? 

57. Do you not thmk that it will be fine ? 

58. You have great estates, not to mention your 

ready-money. 
50. Will John not be there sooner than will be ne- 
cessary? 



i 
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60. I do not think that he will. 

61. Do you see nothing at all in it 1 

62. Has he not said a word to you about the matter ? 

63. Do you not fear that the money will come too late ? 

64. Did they see nobody going that way ? 

65. Have the labourers but little to eat and drink? 

66. Is not that the poorest man who has the least to 

eat and to wear ? 

67. They will never forgive him unless he ask par- 

don of them. 

68. Is not mine a very pretty room 1 

69. Is not this Exercise a very long one ? 

70. It is very long, but, I hope not more long than 

useful. 
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syntax of impersonals. 

My dear Richard, 

360. You must now go back to paragraph 
136. There I have explained the nature of the /m- 
personals. You must read from that paragraph to 
141 very attentively. Pray, observe, that what 1 
am now going to say you will be able to understand 
but very imperfectly, unless you first go back and 
read very attentively the paragraphs just mentioned. 

351. There are, then, four principal Impersonals ; 
that is to say ; il y a ; il est, or c' est ; il paut ; 
and IL FAIT. Let us take them one by one. 

352. Il Y A answers to our there is, or tJiere aire, 

and some; as: 

there ia a hawk on the tree, il y a un fiEiucon sur Parbre. 
there are birds in the nest, il y a des oiseauz dans le nid. 
some men like that, il y a des hommea qui aiment 

cela. 
aome of them did not like it, il y en avoit qui ne V aimoient 

pas. 
there will be ten bushels of il y aura diz boisaeux de bl€. 
wheat 

This impersonal changes its form to express time; 
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but not for any other purpose. You see, in the 
above examples, the present il y a, the past il y 
avoit, and the future il y aura. 

353. We, in speaking of distances from place to 
place, make use of it is ; as: it is twenty -six miles 
from London to Windsor. The French, in such 
cases, make use of il y a, and say, il y a vin^t 
six milles de Londres a Windsor; which is, mind, 
literally speaking, it there ha^ twenty-six miles 
from London to Windsor. And this is just as rea- 
sonable as to say it is; for, one might ask, what it? 
What doyou mean by this it 7 

354. The same rule applies to our it is, when em- 
ployed to designate a space of time ; ns: it is four 
months since I came hither : il y aquatre mois que 
je suis ici. When we speak of something that hap- 
pened sometime ago, the French answer our phrase 
by il y a and the present time of the verb ; as : that 
tree was planted Jifty years ago : ily a cinquante 
ans que cet arbre est plante. 

355. In questions, where we begin with how long, 
or how far, and then proceed with our is it ; in these 
cases the French begin with combien ; that is, how 
much or how many. You know that how is comment, 
and thatybr is loin. But, you must not, when you 
go to France, and, are on the road from Calais to 
Paris, and want to know how far you have to go to 
get to St. Omer's ; you must not in this case, say to 
the person to whom you address yourself, comment 
loin (how far), but combien (how much, or many). 
Thus it is, too, with regard to spaces of time, and 
with regard to numbers. And, mind, when a ques- 
tion is asked, the order of the words of the imper- 
sonal is reversed. It is y a-t-il, and not il y a. You 
see, that the t and the double hyphen are used here. 
You have seen the reason for this at the close of 
paragraph 346, at which, however, you may now 
take another look. Take now a few examples. 

BifW many cities are there in Ckmibien de villes y a-t-U en 

France 1 France 7 

How much wunitBthere in the Ombien de sable y o-^tZ dans 

cart? lacharrette? 

28 
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Bow far it it from this to St Combien y o-f-tl d* ici k St 

Omera? Omer7 

BbtD longis trainee you began? Combien y a-UU que vous aves;- 

commence 1 

You see, then, the extensive use of this ImpersonaL 
It is constantly on the tongue of those who speak 
French. Great care must be taken to give it its^ 
proper place in the sentence. That place is different 
under different circumstances; but attention will 
very soon make you master of the matter. 

356. Il est, or c^ est. Look at paragraph 321, 

I had there, in speaking of the Demonstrative Pro^ 

noun, ce, to explain to you the reason of this c' eaf^ 

but, 1 then referred you to this place for instruction* 

as to the manner of using c' est. Literally il est 

means it is^ and c^ est (that is ce est) means this is^ 

as I have before shown. In some cases, they may, 

as impersonal verbs, be made use of indifferently f 

but in other cases, they cannot. The sense will in 

a great measure, instruct us when one is to be usedl 

and when the other; but this may be always reliea 

on, that, when the impersonal can be translated into 

Eaglish by that, this, or what, the French must be 

c' est, and not U est ; as : 

that is what pleases me, c' est ce qui me plaSt. 
this is what I thought, c* est ce que je pensoiSr 

And not U est cela, and Uestce que. 

357. When the noun which the impersonal refers 
to is not a person, and when there is no adjective 
coming next after the impersonal, or when the word 
thing is, under any circumstances, expressed in the 
sentence, c' est, and not il est, is to be used. But, 
if there be an adjective coming directly after the 
impersonal, and if the word thing be not mentioned 
in the sentence, and if the noun referred to be a 
person, il est is used ; but, even then, not always. 

358. This impersonal is sometimes used instead 
of ily a; but, in this case, il est is used, and not 
e' est; BiS; II est des gens qui ne son t jamais cooh 
tens: there are people who are never contented. 
We may say also, il yades gens qui ne sent jamais 
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contens. But, mind, you cannot always use il eat 
for ily a. It is only when the noun referred to is 
a plural and of a general and indefinite character 
like gens. And, mind, you cannot employ c' est to 
supply the place of ily a, 

359. II est, and not c' est, is used in speaking of 
portions of time, as counted by the clock, or as re- 
lating to the different times of the day. The French 
do not say, it is twelve o^clock (which is a very odd 
phrase), but, it is twelve hours. They say, it is 
one hour, it is two hours, and so on. Now, in saying 
this they do not use c' est, but il est ; thus, il est une 
heure, U est deux heures. But, in answers to queS" 
iions relating to time, &^^st may be used. When 
we ask what it is o'clock, they say, quelle heure est- 
il 7 and not quelle heure est-ce? 

360. I noticed in the rules on the articles, that we 
say he is a captain, she is a mantna-maker, and so 
on, and that the French say, he is captain, she is 
mantua-maker, without the article. In these casea 
they use the personal pronoun de and il ; but, if the 
French use the article, they use c' est, 

361. In all other cases c' est may be, and, indeed, 
ought to be used. This impersonal may be used in 
the plural of the verb of the third person. It may, 
indeed, be also used in the singular of that person; 
but, it may be used in the plural \ as : 

c' est lee loups qui ont tu6 lea moutons. 
ce Bont lea loupe qui ont tu6 lea moutona. 

But, in interrogations the impersonal adheres, in all 
cases, to the third personsingularof the verb to be;ha: 

Est-ce lea -loups qui ont tu6 lea moutons 1 
Eat-ce le loup qu'on a attrap6 1 

362. Il faut comes next. This impersonal, like 
piost other good and useful things, is to be rendered 
available to us only by great la£our and attention. 
I explained the source and the nature of it in para- 
graph 139. I am now about to explain to you the 
manner of using it. But, I must beg you to read that 
paragraph very attentively. ' If I did not suppose, 
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that you would do this, I should repeat the whole of 
it again here ; for, that which I am now going to say 
is nothing ; that is, it will be of no use, unless you 
first read that paragraph with great care. 

363. You see, then, that no two things can be more 
unlike than the two languages are in this respect. 
The ilfaitt consists of the pronoun that answers-to 
our it and of a part of the verb to be necessary; and, 
taken together, they answer to our must^hui, in some 
cases to a great deal more than our must. For in- 
stance, faut-il aller chez lui ? Is it necessary to go 
to his house ? Then, our mTist cannot be translated 
literally into French. 1 must, we must, and the like, 
cannot be expressed in French at all, if they stand 
thus without other words. I must go. To answer 
to this the French say, il faut que f aiUe; that is, 
it is necessary that J go, or, / am obliged to go^ or 
there is compulsion for my going, 

364. And, mind, this ilfaut applies to all persons 
and all things. To me, to you, to him, to her, to it ; 
and, in short to all nouns and pronouns. It states 
that there is necessity, or obligation ; then comes 
the noun, or pronoun, representing the party obliged ; 
then comes the statement of what the necessity or 
obligation is to produce \ as : 

il faut que je fasse, I must make, 

il fiiut que vouB fassie^ you must make, 

il fiiut qu' il fasse, he must make, 

il faut qu' ils fassent, they must make, 

il faut que nous fassiona, we must make. 

There is, in these cases, always a que, you see, 
coming after the U faut ; and you have seen the 
reason of this before. The French words, being 
literally translated, mean it is necessary thai I make, 
and so on ; and que, in this case, means, that, 

365. But, it is not thus in all cases ; for, there is 
no que when U faut is followed by the infinitive of 
the verb; as: if faut aXler: it is necessary to go. 
Mind, the infinitive is often used thus in French to 
answer to English phrases in which the verb is not 
in the infinitive; as: 
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C one must do one^s duty, 
il fioiut &ire son devoir, < we must do our duty. 

C they must do their duty. 

And, in many cases, the phrase may take this turn 
in English, one's duty mtuft be done, 

366. Where we, in English, express a want of 
something, the French sometimes make use of the 
verb avoir, followed by besoin Twant) and de ; aa: 
I want a stick : j ' ai besoin d' un baton. This French 
phrase literally is, / have want of a stick. And this 
is an expression in great use. 

f ai besoin d* or, I want some gold. 

90U8 aviez besoin d' une chaise, you wanted a chair. 

Ub auront besoin d' une brouette, they will want a wheelbarrow. 

Now, mind, il faut is, in many cases, made use of 
instead of avoir besoin de. But, then, the phrase 
must take a different form, and the pronoun must be 
in a different case ; as : 

il me faut de P or, I want some gold. 

il V0U8 falloit une chaise, you wanted a chair. 

il Uur faudra une brouette, they will want a wheelbarrow. 

Pay great attention to this turn of the phrase ; for, 
it is in these seemingly little matters that much of 
the most useful part of your study lies. 

367. Sometimes we express want by the use of 
the passive verb : that is to say, by the passive par- 
ticiple of to want and the verb to be; as : men are 
wanted to make an army. Here il faut is the ex- 
pression } as: 11 faut des hommes pour faire une 
armee. 

Pour &ire la geurre, il &ut de To make war there must be 
1' argent, money. 

368. When we speak of the manner of doing a 
thing, or of the manner of being, or of the manner 
of conducting oneself, and employ, in phrases of this 
description, ought or should as : You do not know 
what you ought. In these cases the French employ 
it faut ; as: 

you work as you ou^ht, vous travaillez comme il faut. 

they do not write as they should, ils n'6criyent pas comme ilfiiut. 
they do what they ought, il font ce qu'il faut. 

I have what I ought to have^ j'ai ce qu' il me faut 
23* 
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CommeUfa/ut means, also, as it is necesBcuy to be, 
as it is fyroper to be, and hence comes the expressions 
des gena comme U faut, une femme comma il fautj 
and so on ; which means, respectable people, a re« 
apectable wom^n ; or literally, people as they ought 
to be, a womun as she ought to oe. 

369. Il fait is the last of these impersonal verbs. 
LiteraJly it means, it m^es. This is an expression 
so different in its nature from that by which we ef> 
feet the same purposes, that it is necessary to notice 
it ; though this impersonal is not of rery extensive 
use. It is nearly confined to phrases relating to the 
weather, or the state of the air and sky, or that of 
the ground as affected by the elements. We sa3r, 
for instance : it is fine weather : the French say, u 

fait beau temps ; that is, it makes fine weather ; for 
temps is weather as well as time. Thus, they say: 

il fait froid, it is cold, 

il fiut chaud, it ie hot. 

il fBLit jour, it is light 

il fait sombre, it is dark. 

Efait is used in some other cases, when the En^ilisli 
it is relates to one's being well or ill off with respect 
to circumstances of place. But this is rather a lib- 
erty than otherwise. As to rain, there is the verb 
and the noun ; pleuvoir and pluie ; and it is the 
same with hail and snow. However, the French 
frequently say, tomber (to fall) de la rduie, de la 
grile, de la neige ; and they even put ilfait before 
these nouns as well as before the adjectives, jour et 
nuit, light and dark, not day and night, 

370. Wow, before I give you the Exercise on these 
Impersonal verbs, I ought to observe, that every 
phrase may be called an Impersonal, if it be the ' 
nominative, and if there be no noun to which the it 
relates ; as : it suits well to ride on horseback. 
Here is no noun that the it refers to ; or, at least, 
there is no noun that you can name. The verb va- 
Lom ([to be worth) is one of those which is often 
used in the impeiBonal form, and it is in great use. 
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Employed in this way, it answers to our is better^ 
was better, is not so good, and the like ; as: 

it ia better, il vaut mieuz. 

it was better, il valoit mieuz. 

it will be better, il vaudra mieux. 

it is not 80 good as^ il ne vaut pas tan que. 

it was not so good afl^ il ne valait pas tant que. 

it will not be 00 good afl^ il ne vaudra pas tant que. 

This is, then, a word of great consequence. The 
French, you see, say, it is worth better, and not, it 
is better. And, we sometimes say, in English, that 
one thing is better worth a pound than another is 
worth a penny. You know this verb well : you 
have it fully conjugated in your third task ; and 
you have it in your table of irregular verbs on your 
£ard. From this verb comes the appellation of Vau- 
RiEN, which means, a good-for-nothing person. 
This verb, used as impersonal, answers also to our 
worthwhile, the French using pein^ instead of while; 
ihus: it is not worth while : il ne vaut pas la peine. 
That is : it is not worth the pain, 

EXERCISE XII. 

1. It is fine weather in that country almost all the 

year. 

2. Last autumn it was very bad weather in America. 

3. In that country it rains almost continually. 

4. They say, that, at Lima, it never rains at all. 

5. There are seven acres of land and six very fine 

houses. 

6. There is a great quantity of mud at the bottom 

of the pond. 

7. You must take care how you prune peach trees. 

8. There is a great variety of peaches. 

9. There are many of them in that garden. 

10. There are wood-buds and fruit-buds. 

11. There was a terrible out-cry in the town. 

12. If it be stone-fruit trees that you have to prune. 

13. There are many of them there. 

14. As I have already observed. 

15. You must examine, and be sure whether there 

be a good wood-bud. 
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16. See that there is no comer lost, and no plat that 

remains imcropped. 

17. You must not let any of them come in. 

18. We want fine weather for the harvest. 

19. Do not waste your time in talking : do what yon 

ought 

20. All the respectable people of the village think 

well of it. 

21. I want friends to assist me in so great an enter- 

prise. 

22. To get good com and meat there must be good 

land. 

23. Plenty of manure and good tillage are necessary 

to produce good hops. 

24. There were twenty, the whole of the twenty 

were wanted, but they left us only seven. 

25. This is an act that we must never forget. 

26. It was his servant who told it them. 

27. There were sixty houses knocked down by the 

cannon ball. 

28. It is better to remain as you are for a few months. 

29. It is a great deal better to be poor and healthy 

than rich and unhealthy. 

30. I shall go to France ; that is to say, if I be in 

good health. 

31. It is very bad to travel when you are not well. 

32. It is very painful to be obliged to leave you in 

your present state. 

33. He is an honest man. He is a knave. 

34. He is honest. He is knavish. She is good and 

wise. 

35. It was your father who gave you that diamond. 

36. Was it they who did so much mischief in the 

village ? 

37. It was they who cut down the trees and set fire 

to the houses. 

38. No : it was she that ordered it to be done. 

39. I do not know that it was she who gave the order. 

40. My uncle has been dead these forty years. 

41. I have lived here for more than twenty years. 

42. It is seventeen miles from this place to that 
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43. How far is it from this to the top of the mountain? 

44. How long will it be before you come back ? 

45. He has been fifteen years at his work. 

46. How many oxen are in the park ? 

47. And how many of them are in the stable ? 

48. People must have children to be able to feel for 

parents. 

49. Must I not have a good deal of patience ? 

50. Must there not have been great misconduct some- 

where 7 

51. Must she not have had a great deal of property ? 

52. Has there not been a very long debate to-night ? 

53. Has there ever been a longer one ? 

54. There is only that which is not useful. 

55. I beg of you not to come ; that is, if you cannot 

get a coach. 

56. Are there any vineyards in this country ? 

57. No : there are not any that I know of. What ! 

are there none ? 

58. It is the finest land that was ever seen ; but the 

climate is bad. 
SO. How far do you think it is to his house, and do 
you think it will be late before we can get to it? 

60. It is about four miles, and, I suppose, that we 

can get to it by nine o'clock. 

61. Will it be dark before we can get to it ? No : 

for it is light now till past nine. 

62. It is very dirty since the last rain ; and it seems 
as if it would rain again before to-morrow night. 

63. It has been a very fine day to-day. 

64. Do you believe that ? Is there any one that be- 

lieves it ? Is there any one of them who does 
not despise the man who says it ? 

65. Must not a man be a wretch, then, who afiects to 

believe that there is any truth in it ? 

I must not dismiss this subject without a remark or 
two upon the nature of the impersonals. In my 
English Grammar, I contended, that Dr. Lowth, 
Mr. LiNDLET Murray, and others, were in error in 
supposing, that phwal nouna ana pronouns ought 
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never to be placed after our it, used as an imper- 
sonal. I gave an instance in this phrase : ^' It is the 
dews and showers which make the grass grow." I 
contended that it was proper, because the verb is did 
not relate to dews and showers; but, to it, which t^ 
meant, if well looked into, a state of thing's. Now it 
is the same in French ; for, we say, " c' est les loups 
qui tuent les moutons." I, in my Grammar, para- 
graph 60, contended, that though there was no visi- 
ble noun, to which the it related; yet, that there 
would be found to be a noun understood, if the mat- 
ter were well looked into. I took as an instance : 
" it wiU rain:^^ and, I said, that the full meaning was 
this : " A STATE OP THINGS coUed rain will be." In 
consulting the work of Monsieur Restaut, I find it 
agreeing with me as to this matter. He takes the 
instance of, " il pleut,^^ and he says, that the full mean- 
ing is : " QuELauE chose qui est la pluie est." The 
utnity of this explanation is great ; for, it gives you 
ths reason for using nouns and pronouns in the plu- 
ral after it is, it wa^, it will be, and so forth ; and, to 
do a thing well with a reason is a great deal better 
than to do it well without a reason. We say, in 
English : it is they who write. Bishop Lowth sa3r8, 
that this is no^ correct No? What will he put, then ? 
The French, however, settle the question for us ; for, 
they say c' est eux qui 6crivent : c' est les loups 
oui tuent les mouton. 



LETTER XXIL 

syntax of adjectives. 

My dear Richard, 
371. I went, in the Et3nnology, very fully into 
the subject of Adjectives. You will now read what 
I there said. You will find it between paragraphs 101 
and 111, both inclusive; and you must read those 
ten over now with great care ; because, if you do 
not, you cannot well understand the matter now 
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about to be addressed to you. In those paragraphs 
I very fuUy described the nature and properties 
and offices of this part of speech ; I described its 
changes for the purpose of expressing gender and 
■number and comparison; I gave the rules for the 
snaking of these changes: and, I told you, that 
yovL would learn from the Syntax how to place 
Adjectives in sentences, which, as I then told you, 
ds a matter of seme importance. However, there 
Are other things to attend to now besides the proper 
placing of the adjectives. 

372. You have seen, that adjectives change their 
form to express gender and number. That is all, 
however ; for they have no change to express per^ 
^on, tirnej case, or mode. Therefore, this is not a part 
of speech so full of difficulties as the prorumn and 
the verb, Tliere are two things to attend to in using 
the adjective : first, to see that it agrees in number 
and gender with the noun to which it relates ; a^df 
next, to see that it be put in its proper place. As to 
the agreement, enough was said in the Etymology, 
except with regard to one or two particular cases, 
which I am now about to notice. The adjective is 
put in the plural, though it relate to a singular 
noun, when that noun is a noun of multitude and 
followed by a plural noim in the possessive case ; as : 

la plupart des dames fiirent malheureuses, 

and not 

la plupart des dames fut malheurevse. 

If plupart had not been followed by des dames (the 
noun m the possessive case) the adjective must have 
been in the singular : 

la plupart fiit mcUiaurettaej 

and not 

la plupart furent malheureuses. 

Another of the exceptions, alluded to above, is this ; 
Adjectives are put in the plural when they relate to 
more than one singular noun. To be sure ; for, two, 
or more, singulars make a plural; as: Richard et 
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Thomas sontmo/o^etf, and not, m^o^aci^. This is the 
general rule : but, when there are two singular nouns 
to which the adjective relates, and when these nouns 
have the same, or, nearly the same, meaning, writers- 
sometimes put the adjective in the singular, t 
merely mention this because it is aliberty that writenr 
take; but,. I do not recommend you to take it Yotf 
may say : 

un goClt et un diacemement excellent; 

but it is safer to say, 

un gofit et un diacemement exceUens, 

As to agreement in gender^ you must observe, tha(^ 
if there be more than one noun, to which the adjec^ 
tive relates, and, if they be of different ffenders^ihe 
adjective must be put in the maaouline; as: 
la yache et le bcBuf aont hons ; and not hovmea. 

But if there be two or more nouns, one or more of 
^hich is feminine, and if in such a case, a feminine 
noun come immediately before the adjective, the 
adjective is, or, at least, may be, put in ihe feminine; 

as: 

le bceuf et la vache Uanche ; and not Uanca, 

And, observe, the adjective is put in the singular j 
too, in this case, though there are two nouns going 
before it. However, as it certainly would not be 
incorrect to say, le boeuf et la vache bUmcSy I should 
employ that phrase instead of the other. — These ex- 
ceptions, though worthy of notice, are but mere tri- 
fles. Nine hundred and ninety-nine times out of 
every thousand the adjective must agree in number 
and gender with the noun, or nouns, to which it 
obviously relates. 

373. Care must, therefore, be taken to put the ad- 
jective in its proper place. You have, as you have 
idready been taught, first to take care, that your ad- 
jective agree in gender and number with its noun. 
The next thing is ihe proper place for the adjective. 
You are speAing of a cow, for instance, You 
want to say, in French, that she is broum. You 
know that the singular number of the adjective i» 
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without «R8 ; you know also, that the feminine of 
this adjective, is brune, there heing an e to brun» 
But, you do not know where to put this adjective. 
You do not know whether it be to come before or 
after the noun vacJie, Observe, then, that adjectives 
which express colours are put cifter the noun ; as : 
vache brune. 
Also those that express nationality ; as: du drap 

Anglois, 

Also those that express shape; as : chapeau rond. 

Also those that express the qualities or condition 

of the elements, or that relate to any natural 

productions ; as : de P eau^roic?e. 

Also those which end in tc, ique^ and if; as : un 

verbe passif. 
Also those ending in able ; as ; un etSit miserable. 
Also those ending in esque^ He, ule ; as : une piece 

burlesque. 
Also the participles when they are used as adjec- 
tives ; as : un homme respecte, 

374. Adjectives put before the noun are all those 
of number ; as : une porte, six carosses ; le premier 
bourg, le second village. The Royal style indeed, 
makes Henry the Fourth, Louis the Eighteenth, ana 
soon. 

Also pronouns when they act the part of adjec- 
tives ; as : chaque prune. 

Also the following ones, of very common use : 
beau, bon, brave, cher, chef if, grand, ^ros,jeune, 
mauvais, mecharU, meiueur, movndre, petit, 
saint, vietuv, vrai, 

375. When there are two adjectives used with 
the same noun, you may sometimes put them before 
the noun ; but you cannot do wrong in putting them 
after it. If there be more than two adjectives, they 
must follow the noun. There are some exceptions 
to these rules ; but these are of no importance. If 
you attend well to the above, you will, in a short 
time, place your adjectives properly. 

376. So much for the placing of the adjectives. 
We have three more things to attend to relating to 
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this part of speech. The first of these is, that there 
are certain adjectives, which, in French, require the 
preposition de before the nea:t noun, pronoun^ or in- 
finitive verb; as: capable de tout^ capable d? aUer, 
Then there are other adjectives, which require the 
preposition d before the next noun, pronoun, or in- 
finitive ; as : semblable d Por. These adjectives, are, 
however, too many in number to be inserted in a 
rule. If. at any time you have a doubt about the 
matter, the Dictionary will put you right ; for, it has 
the d, or the de, placed after those adjectives that 
require these prepositions after them. 

377. The next thing is, that, adjectives of dimen- 
sion come before the words which express the mea- 
sure, and not after those words, as ours do; as: 

Une riyidre large de trois cents A river three' hundred paces 

pae^ broad. 

Une tour haute de wizante A tower sixty feet high. 

pieda^ 

The French, however, have other modes of express- 
ing dimensions. They put the noun instead of the 
adjective ; une riviere qui a trois cents pas de largeur. 
Thus they mvike use of longeur and of hauteur^ 
leaving out the adjective altogether. However, this 
is no very important matter : one Exercise of a dozen 
sentences is quite enough to prevent you from ever 
making a mistake in the use of these words of di- 
mension. 

378. Lastly comes comparison; but, that has been 
so fully explained before, in the paragraphs from 
101 to 111, and again more recently in the use of 
que and TnoiriB and plus with the negatives ; that it 
would be, I hope, a waste of time, to say any thing 
more upon the subject of comparison. 

EXERCISE Xm. 

1. The tower is four hundred and forty feet high. 

2. Your room is twenty feet long and ten wide. 

3. A square field and a high gate. 

4. A saucy, lazy, and foolish man. 

5. A young and fine 02^ and a pretty little dof • 
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6. He is a great deal older than she is 

7. You are not so tall as he by a great deal. 

8. They have more than six thousand acres of land. 

9. This is a very bad hat; the worst I ever had in 

my life. 

10. This is a better day than yesterday; but this is 

cold and miserable enough. 

11. This is thC" worst road that I ever saw. 

12. That is the greatest rogue that exists. 

13. Have you many bottles of wuie in your cellar? 

14. Give him a little wine and a few grapes. 

15. I have not much oil, but have a great many 

olives. 

16. Has he not many horses and a great deal of hay 1 

17. Give me a few nuts, and bring a little of that 

sugar. 

18. He is equally zealous in a good and in a bad cause. 

19. Sixty thousand pounds for an estate and house- 

hold goods. 

20. One thousand eight hundred and twenty-four. 

21. London, fourth of June, one thousand eight 

hundred and twenty-four. 

22. George the Fourth and Charles the Tenth reign 

at this time. 

23. I like an open enemy better than a secret one. 

24. You are unworthy of honour and distinction. 

25. He was overjoyed at seeing her arrive. 

26. They are perfectly free from blame on that 

account. 

27. He is fit for any sort of business. 

28. They are given to all sorts of mischief. 

29. We are subject to a legal process for your neglect 

30. He is a man very much esteemed in that country. 

31. She is a French woman, he is an Englishman, 

she is an American woman. 

32. A Frenchhat,an English coat, an American shoe. 

33. A black hat, a blue coat, a white shoe. 

34. White as snow, black as the chinmey, heavy as 

lead. 

35. You are taller than he by two inches. 

36. I do not think that he is so tall as she. 
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37. They are the most wicked of all mankind. 

38. It is the most unjust and most abominable of acts. 

It should be noticed, that there are some adjectives, 
which have one sense when placed before the noun, 
and another sense when placed after it; as: un 
homme honnite, means, a civU or well-behaved man. 
But, un hxmnete homme, means, an honest man. Un 
grand homme means, a man of great merit ; but, 
tin homme grand, means a man of a great size. 
Une femme sage means a sensible and modest wo- 
man; hut une sage femmemeansdi midwife. How- 
ever, there are very few adjectives that vary their 
meaning thus, and you will find little difficulty in 
the use of them. It is, nevertheless, a matter not 
to be disregarded. I know of no adjectives that thus 
change their meaning, except, bon, commun, mutb- 
vaiSy brave, certain, cruel, fwrieux, galan, gentU^ 
grand, gros, honnUe, pauvre, plaisant, sage, vUain. 
There are some words, which some persons call 
adjectives, which are indeclinable; that is, which 
do not change their form to express number and 
gender. But these are, in fact, adverbs, and not ad- 
jectives : they express place, time, or manner^ and 
not qucdity or characteristic murk. 



LETTER XXm. 

syntax of verbs. 

My dear Richard, 

379. This, as you have been before told, is the 
most important of all the parts of speech. There 
can, as I have observed in my English Orammar, 
be no sentence, there can be no sense in words, 
unless there be a verb, either expressed or under- 
stood. Each of the other parts of speech may, al- 
ternately, be dispensed with ; but, -the verb never 
can. This being the case, vou will, I hope, set about 
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the study of this letter with an uncommon degree 
of resolution to be industrious and attentive. 

dSO. You must, that you may have the whole 
subject clearly before you, that you may not drop 
abruptly into the middle of it, go back to paragraph 
36, where I have described the nature and character 
and functions of the verb, and shown how it differs 
from other parts of speech. You must then eo to 
paragraph 112. and read from that to paragraph 141 
mclusive. When you have done that, and in a very 
attentive manner, cast your eye over the Conju- 
gations ; and then come to the subject of the present 
Letter. 

381. The parts of the Grammar, which I have 
here referred to, teach you what a verb is, distin- 
guish it from other parts of speech, show you all 
the variations of form to which it is liable, tell you 
how it changes that form to fit itself to divers cir- 
cumstances ; but, it remains for me to tell you some- 
thing about the manner of usiw it in sentences^ 
something about that concord and that governmenty 
which I mentioned in paragraph 247 ; something 
about when the verb is to be used in this number, 
and when in that number ; when in this person, ana 
when in that ; when in this time, and when in that ; 
and, when in this mode, and when in that. I shall, 
therefore, place my matter under four heads : first, 
TVie Numher and Person^ because they depend one 
on the other: second, 7%c Times: third, The 
Modes: fourth, The Participles. 

382. The NUMBER AND PERSON. The verb 
must have a noun or a pronoun used with it. The 
verb speaks of ah action, a feeling, or a state of be- 
ing of some person or thing. Therefore there must 
be a noun or a pronoun to express that person or 
thing. And, whatever person and number that noun 
or pronoun maybe in, the verb must be in the same 
person and number. This is what is called agree- 
ment, or concord. The ploughmen in Hampshire 
invariablv say, they walks^ and the like ; and it is 
very curious, mat those of Norfolk and Suffolk a0 

24* 
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invariably say, he vxdk, and the like. The illiterate 
country people in France Sdiy, falUms and favons. 
This is not to be expected from any person who has 
ever looked into a book ; but in writing French, we 
English people must take care, or else we shall fall 
into very gross errors of this sort. 

383. When two or more nouns, or pronouns, are 
the nominative of the same verb, the verb is in the 
plural number, though each of the nouns and pro- 
nouns be in the singular number. They are taken 
together, and thus they make a plural, and, of course, 
the verb must be in the plural ; as : 

Le cheval, 1e bouc et le chien itoient dans 1' £c!irie. 
The hone, the goat and the dog were in the stable. 

384. In French, as in English, two nouns or pro- 
nouns with ou (or) between them, take the verb in 
the singular, because the or, though it connect them 
on the paper and in speech, disjoins them in sense ; as: 

Le seigle ou I' orge qui eat dnns le champ. 
The rye or (he barley that is in the field. 

But, in French, if the conjunction be not om, the verb 
is generally in the plural ; as : 

Ni le seiffle ni I'orge ne se vendent cher. 
Neither tne rye nor the barley sells dear. 

Here, you see, the verb is in the plural in French 
and in the singular in English. .If there be several 
nouns, which are nominatives of the verb, and if 
there be one or more of them in the plural number, 
the verb must be in the plural, though some of the 
nouns may be in the singular ,* as : 

Le maitre ou ses gens viendroient demain, si. . . . 
The master or his people teould come to*morrow, if . . . 

This holds good in both languages ; but, if the last 
noun be preceded by mats (but), the verb is put in 
the singular. This happens when there is non- 
setdement (not only), or some phrase of that mean- 
ing, in the former part of the sentence. It is, how- 
ever, the same in both languages, and no error can 
well happen in the constructing of such sentences. 
But, there is one difference in the two languages, 
respecting the number of the verb, that must be 
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carefully attended to : it is this ; we, in English, 
when we use a noun of mvltitude; such as crowds 
assemhiy, vublic, or any other, may, as we please, 
consider the noun a singular or a plurcU, and, of 
course, we may use as relating to such noun, pro- 
nouns and verbs in the singular, or in the plural. 
This cannot be done in French. Whatever the noun 
is. the pronoun and the verb must agree with it 
Examples : 

The crowd metde a great noisei La foule feaoU on grand bruit 

TJkey were in the 8treet,-or ) Ellt^toitdMcmlB^T^t. 
it was m the street, \ 

The public do not like that, Le public n* aime pas cela. 

They have rtyected it,— or } jt y ^ rf>{ArtA 
// has rejected it, \ ^' * ** rejecic. 

The French adhere to this even in the use of the 
word people. They say, as we do, le people; but 
they always make the word a singular, and give it 
singular pronouns and verbs. We, on the contrary, 
cannot very well use these singulars with people^ 
though we, in speaking of a nation, sometimes say, 
a people. In other cases we make use of plursds 
with the word people, and the French never do ; as : 

The. people are tired of bein? treated in that manner. 

Le pcuple est lis d' Strc traits de la sorte. 

TViey will not be treated thus ranch longer. 

H nc soiiffrira pa^qn'on le traite long-teins aInsL 

The people have their follies ; but they are not wicked. 

Le peuple a ses follies ; niais il n'est pas miehant 

Thus, you see, pronoun, verb, adjective ; all are in 
the singular in French, and, in English, the two for- 
mer are in the plural and the latter has no change 
to express number. But, there are some few ex- 
ceptions to this, and these you will find particularly 
dwelt on in the Syntax of the relative pronoun, pa- 
ragraph 316 ; and in the Syntax of the Adjective, 
paragraph 372. You must now read both those 
paragraphs very carefully over. Their contents 
belong to the numbers of verbs as well as to the 
heads under which they are placed. 

385. When there are two or more pronouns, 
which are the nominative of the verb, and which are 
of different persons, the nominative must agree with 
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the first person in preference to the second, and with 
the second in preference to the third. It is, however, 
the same in ^glish : as you and I are poor : voua 
et moi nous swnmea pauvres. Mark, however, the 
manner of forming these phrases in French. Yon 
see there is a pronoun more here in French than 
in English. 

Vow et moi nou9 irons i la campaipie la aemaine prochaine^ 
You and I shall go to the country next week. 
Lai, BfonsiearLechamjp, et moi noua ruma en alloni^ 
He, Mr. Lechamp, and I are going awaj. 

Ene, Yons et yotre oncle vous alliez Toas promener, 
fSnie and yoa and yomr uncle were going to take a vrallc 

Sentences of this sort may be turned thus : 

Nous irons ilia campagne vous et moi la semaine prochaine. 
Votts alliez vous pA>mener, elle, vous et votre oncle. 

However, the verbs are in the plural in both langua- 
aes ; and that is the main thing that you have to attend 
to here. I might, in the Letter on personal pronouns, 
have spoken of mis manner of using these pronouns ; 
but, I thought it would be best here, when I came 
to speak of the agreement between the pronoun and 
the verb. You see the additional pronoun is used 
to make all clear. Our mode of expression is not 
so unequivocal. Take an example : 
He, she and I have been very ill. 

We understand this very well. We are cdmost 
sure^ that it is meant that aU three have been sick. 
Bnt it is really not a point beyond dispute. The 
French say, therefore : - 

Lui, elle et moi noua avons k\k tr^maladei^ 
He^ she and I we have been very ilL 

And, to a certainty, this is a better mode of expres- 
sion, because it is perfectly unequivocal. 

386. You will see, that the v^ is placed in the 
sentence much about in the same manner that ours 
is, when nouns are used with it ; but when pronouns 
are used, very different is the manner of placing the 
French verb, of which, indeed, you have seen instan- 
ces enough. When the verb has a noun, or nouns, 
as its nominative, its place is, as in English, after the 
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noun ; as : le mouton mange V herbe, V cdseau vole 
dans 1' air. Thus it is also in English. But, in 
both languages, when a sentence is thrown into the 
middle of the main sentence, the verb goes first ; as : 

I will not give it to you, said Richard^ unless you come after it 
Je ne vons le donnerai pas, dit Richard, i moius que tous ne 
veniez le chercher. 

This manner of using the verb is, in cases like this, 
the same in both languages. But, the French some- 
times put the verb before the noun when we do not. 
especially after que (whom, which or that) and 
comma (as) : 

Lie chien que m' a vendu le garde-chaase, 
The dog that to me fuu sold the game-keeper. 

This is, word for word ; but we say, the dog that 
the gamekeeper has sold me. Take an example 
with comma 

Lea chouz, les asperges et les ogoons sent g&t€8, & ce que dH 

Richard. 
The cabbages, the asparagus and the onions are spoiled, as Richatd 

teUs me. 

Again, the verb is frequently put after a& (where, 
in which, in which place). 

La campagns oU demeure mon ami, 

The country place where my friend lives. 

L' eddroit oil se eachent les renards et les loups, 

The place lohere the foxes and wolves hide themaelvee. 

These are very common expressions with the 
French, who make wonderful use of this se, and 
especially with the verb trouver (to find), which 
they make use of instead of Stre, in innumerable 
instances; as: 

I am veirf well, Je tm trouve fort bien. ftenantl 

How is he now 1 Comment se trouve-t-u main- 

We are very well here, Nous nous trouvons bien ici 

EXERCISE XIV. 

1. We see such things as thsct every day. 

2. Neither threats nor money will make him cease 

complaining of it. 

3. The carpenters or the masons will finish their 

work to-morrow. 

4. He or she will pay for the dinner and the wine. 

5. It was they who said that she should go away. 
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6. Not only the oats and the hay, but the very 

straw was carried out of the yard. 

7. John, Paul, Stephen, Mary and their mother will 

write to-morrow. 

8. John, Paul, Stephen, Mary and you will write 

to-morrow. 

9. Your brother and she have read a great deal 

to-day. 

10. My grandfather and I have travelled from one 

end of the country to the other. 

11. The cucumbers and the melons grow well in that 

soil. 

12. The gardener as well as his people like flowers. 

13. It was very far from being good, as the gardener 

told me. 

14. The piece of ground where the shrubs were 

planted. 

15. The hedge where the thorns were growing. 

16. The plantations that my grandfather made. 

17. The house that the brother and sister live in. 

18. The basket that the flowers have been put into. 

19. The committee has been sitting this month. 

20. They will not have finished for two months to 

come. 

21. The people have been very quiet 

22. They have been exceedingly well used. 

23. No body can deceive them. 

24. The best way is always to tell them the truth. 

25. Hehates the people and always speaks evil of them. 
26. 1 will give you a pound, said he, if you will tell 

me the truth. 

27. Ah ! said they, we have caught you, then. 

28. No, answered J, you have not caught me. 

29. Well said he to them, say no more about it. 

30. Go off as soon as you can, I beg of you. 
Bh She and I are the owners of that wood. 

32. They wish to write to them. 

33. Clover and Sainfoin grow well in that land. 

34. They are excellent for all sorts of cattle. 

35* Turnips or mangel wurzel is good for cows in 
winter. 
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36. Neither hay nor straw are sold in the town. 

37. The greatest part of the world do the same. 

38. A great part of his friends left him. 

39. The curious plants that my friend has given me. 

40. The painter that my sister has sent 

41. The painter who has sent m^ sister. 

42. The printer that the people like so much. 

43. The printer who likes the people so much. 

44. I plant lettuces and celery. 

45. Give me some of both, if you please. 

387. THE TIMES. You have just seen enough 
(for you have just been reading th^ Etymology of 
verbs) of the reason for there being changes in the 
form of the verb to denote different times. You have 
seen enough also, and, I hope, know enough, of the 
matter of making those changes. You have now to 
learn when one of the Times is to be used, and when 
another ; for as you have seen, there are tv>o vast 
times in French ; and^ besides this, the Frencn do 
not, in all cases, use their times so as to answer to the 
corresponding times in English. 

388. Time is, and must be j)resent,pa8tj or future. 

To express the present^ we, in English, have three 

forms as : 

I kill, } 

I do kill, > je tue. 

I am killing, j 

The French have only this one form to answer to 
the whole of the three. We, from our infancy, learn 
to distinguish with the greatest nicety the import of 
one of our forms from that of either of the other two ; 
but, in the present case, we are happy in having to 
do with a language, which has but one present time 
at any rate. 

I am writing a letter, J* icria une lettre. 

Indeed I do write letters every En verit^ j' icria dea lettrei 

day, tous Tes jours. 

I torite to my friends very often, J* icria fort Bouvent \ mes amii. 

It is, you see, always icria. This is very easy, then ? 
Yes, much too easy to last long. Every blockhead 
woidd learn French, if all were as easy as this. 
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389. The French have two iMw/fime*. We have, 
in OUT past time, the do and trie vn^ ; that is to say, 
the do become didy and, in the above example, the 
am become was ; as : I was writing ; I did write : 
I wrote. Aye ; but the French have two distinct 
sets of words to express the past by. Look now 
again, for a moment, at the conjugation of Tuer, in 
paragraph 118. There you see, that, in what they 
call the past imperfect time, I killed, is, je tuais, and, 
in the past perfect time, 1 killed, is, je tuai. In the 
other persons of the verb, the change is greater : so 
great indeed as for the words to appear not to be- 
long at all to one another. Nous tuions is the past 
imperfect, and nous tdames the past perfect. Wow, 
mind, each of these means we killed. 

390. Well, but as thejr mean the same thing, can- 
not they be used indifferently 7 Indeed they can- 
not ; for, though we express them in ^English by 
the same word, they have a meaning, in French, 
clearly distinct from each other. To know when 
one of them is to be employed, and when the other, 
attend very earnestly to what I am now going to 
say. But, first of ail, let me, in an extract from a 
French history, show you how these two past times 
are used. I shall give the translation. It is an ac- 
count of an explosion in the fortified town of Verdun 
in France. 



Le 18 Novcmbre, 1727, le 
moulin k poudre, construit dans 
cette ville, saiita en V air, par 
la faute, dit on, d' un ouvrier, 
aui fesoU sicher de la poudre 
dans une poele. Les effets en 
furent affreuz. La terre «* en- 
fonga en cet endroit de plus de 
quinze pieds : \* h6mi8phere 
parut tout en, feu, et la terre 
trenibla k plus de deux lieuee 
ik la ronde. Cet accident ahat- 
fitde fond en comble cinquante 
nuuBons des environs. Tout 
OB qui B*y trouvoy hommee, 
»nime% enfiina^. domeiCiquei^ 



On the 18 November^ 1727, 
the powder-mill, built in this 
town, blew up, from the foult, 
it is said, of a workman, who 
was drying some powder in a 
frying pan. The effects leere 
dreaaful. The ground at the 
place itself wcta forced down 
more than fifteen feet ; the he- 
misphere seemed all on fire, 
and the ground sh4)ok for more 
than two leagues round. This 
accident knocked do7ffn, from 
top to bottom, fifty hmises of 
the neighbourhood. All who 
were in them, meo^ women. 
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fut 6cras€ sous les mines. II 
y cu* Boixante-dix autres mai- 
Bons fort endommag^ea, dont 
aucune n' a pu 6tre habitee 
avant de 1' avoir rSparSe. II y 
en eut d' autres encore, en grand 
nombrcj dont les portes/itren^ 
arrachees de leurs ^onds, quoi- 
que ferm^s \ clefs et ik ver> 
rou ; et tous les vitra^es de la 
ville basse fwreiU fracasses. 
II y evi aussi des marques de 
la violence de ce coup dans la 
ville-haute, et dans la citadelle, 
quoiqu' eloign6e de plus de six 
cents toisesdu lieu otlle moulin 
itoit construit. Outre les mai- 
sons bourgeoises il y eut trois 
€glise8 paroissiales, et divers 
convents endommages consi- 
derablement, ainsi que PhOpital 

feneral| et celui des soldats. 
•es Dames de le Congregation 
furent les plus maltrait^s, 
leurs dortoirs ayant 6te ren- 
verses, pendant qu'elles etoient 
^ Complies. La quantite de 
poudre qui prit feu consistoit 
en quatre milliers de poudre 
fine, et six milliers de poudre 
commune. 
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children, servants, were crushed 
under the ruins. There were 
seventy other houses very 
much damaged, not one of 
which could be mhabited until 
repaired. Besides these, thero 
were others in great number 
the doors of which were torn 
from their posts, although 
locked and bolted : and all the 
windows in the lower-town 
were smashed to pieces. There 
were also marks of the violence 
of this shock in the upper-town 
and in the citadel, though at 
more than six hundred fEimoms 
from the spot where the mill 
stood. Besides the houses of 
the town's people, there were 
three parish churches and di- 
vers convents considerably da- 
maged, as well as the general 
hospital and that of uie sol- 
diers. The Nuns of the Con- 
gregation were the most rough- 
ly nandled, their dormitories 
being shaken in while they 
were at Evening Prayers. The 
quantity of powder that took 
nre consisted of four thousand 
weight of fine, and six thou- 
1 sand weight of common. 

391. The verbs, you will perceive, are put in Italio 
characters. We will, when we have laid down the 
rules, see how the use of the verbs agrees with those 
rules. Monsieur Restaut has the fc3lowing passage 
upon this subject. I shall translate it entire ; be- 
cause it will be useful as the ground-work of nay 
observations, and because it will enable us to see 
how the above practice squares with the rules of this 
able grammarian. 

392. Monsieur Restaut says: "The preterit 
(past perfect) time, points out a thing passed, and 
passed, too, in a time no part of which remains, and 
in which we no longer are ; as : je fds malade 
l'annee derniere. It is essential to observe that we 

25 
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ought not to make use of this past time to denote 
any time, which is not farther back than the day in 
which we are talking. So that we must not say, jb 
Fus MALADE CE MATIN. Wc must Say, j'ai ete mal- 
ade ce matin. Also we must not use the past per- 
fect in speaking of this year, this century; nor of 
time, any part of which remains yet to pass away." 
To this he adds, that " the past perfect time must, 
on no account, be employed except as applied to a 
time absolutely completely passed; whereas, there 
are many cases, in which it is not a fault to use, 
instead of the past perfect, the compound of the 
present ; as : Alexandre fut leplus grand, capitaine 
de son siecle : or, Alexandre a ete le plus grand 
capitaine de son siecle. 

391. Now, how does this agree with the above 
passage ? Read that passage attentively, and look 
at, and compare with one another, the several verbsr 
iin it It is very true, that the year 1727 is wholly 
gone and past ; that no part of it remains ; that we 
are no longer in it. Therefore it is very right, of 
course, to say, 

aauta en 1' air, ^ f sautoit en 1' any 

«• enfon^Oj i 1 «* enfongoit, 

pariit en feu, S and not < paroissoit en fue, 

B*y trouvoj I i s'y trouvoit^ 

fut gcrasg, } ^ itoient 6cra96. 

This is all very right, and according to the rules of 
Monsieur Restadt, who has said, as I have just 
quoted ; and who says, with regard to the imperfect^ 
that it is to be used to denote the past with regard to 
the present ; and that it designates that a thing was 
present in a time that is now past ; as : "I WAS at 
table ichen you came. My bein g at table is now past / 
but, this manner of using the verb points out, that it 
V)as present when you arrived." 

394. So far all is very well; and it is easy enough 
for you to know one case when the imperfect ought 
to be used ; namely, when we use the active parti- 
ciple and the verb to be in the past time ; I was at 
table, that is, sitting at table, when you arrived. 
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Thus you see very clearly why ^^fesoit s^cher" was 
put, instead oifit secher, in the first sentence of the 
above extract -j for this is .the translation : 

Un ouvrier, ({mfaisoit sicher de A workman who Ufaa drying 
la poudre dann une poele, seme powder in a frying pan. 

Here is the active participle and the past time of the 
verb to he. But, in the last sentence of this passage, 
there is the verb consistoit. You cannot say wa8 
consisting". How will Monsieur Restadt here make 
out something that was present when another thing 
happened, which other thing is now passed also ? 
But, stop : here is another verb in the same sentence, 
and in the past perfect too. " La quantite de poudre, 
qui prit feu, consistoit en quatre milliers de poudre 
fine." Why, then, I ask, have we prit instead of 
prenoitl Or, why have we consistoit instead of 
consista ? You cannot turn consistoit into was conr 
sisiing", any qfigre than you can turn prit feu into 
was taking" Jire. The time, observe, is quite past 
It is entirely gone. We are no longer in it. The 
verb consistoit cannot be turned into wa^ consist" 
inff; Jmd yet it is in the imperfect time. 

395. The rules are, then, defective. The instruc- 
tions are not clear. The distinctions are obscurely 
stated. First it is clear enough, that the imperfect, 
or (which is a much better word) the unfinished^ 
form of the French verb, must always be used when 
we can turn the phrase into English by the active 
participle and the verb to be ; when we can turn it 
into English by the verb and our word twed/ or, 
when we can turn it into English by the help of any 
word, signifying the fuMt of doing or being ; as : 

I trc»/)Zan^«7i^ peas yesterday, je plantois des pois hier, 

when ... quand . . . 

I wrote to him every weeky je lui ecrivoia toutea les se- 

maines. 

I was in the habit of going j' avoia coutume d'y aller. 

thither, 

They continued there for six ils y restoient pendant six 

years, ana. 

1 used to eat a good deal of je mangoia beaucoup de 

sugar, Sucre. 
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But, when you can discover none of these English 
marks of a aemand for the imperfect^ or, unfinished^ 
form of the verb, observe this : that we sometimes 
make use of the past time of the verb, without having 
any intention to mark any time at all ; but, to point 
out a fact ', a fact, indeed, relating to a past time, 
but the time being, nevertheless, of no importance; as : 

the Jews were a wicked race ; les Juifs etoicnt une mechante 

race; 
they were aeditioua and avari- ils Hoient seditieux et avares. 
clous. 

Here, you see, is continuity. The Jews were, and 
iDent on to he, a bad race of people ; but, here is 
nothing finished, nothing brought to a close ; and 
that, mind, is necessary to justify the use of the fHist 
perfect time. 

396. Look again at the above quoted passage, and 
at the sentence before the last. There are two verbs 
in that sentence, the first in the past perfect^ the last 
in the past imperfect. " Les dames de la Congrega- 
tion /wrcni les plus maltrait6es, leurs dortoirs ay ant 
§te renvers^s pendant qu' elles eioient k Complies." 
Here are fwrent and etoient in the same sentence, 
and applying to the same persons. But, if you look 
well into the matter, the reason is as clear as day- 
light. Furent relates to a matter done mth,finishedy 
completely over, and, that, too, in a past time. But, 
in tnat same past time, the ladies were at their Com- 
plies, or Evening Prayers : elles Hoient a Complies : 
their dormitories were demolished while they were 
at Prayers. The prayers were, in the time spoken 
of, going on ; but, the dormitories were done for : 
the misfortune of the ladies was over. 

397. Let us take another instance. ^^ Sedan (a town 
of France) etoit autrefois une petite Souveraint§, de 
laquelle dependoient dix-sept villages. Elle appar- 
^cnotT anciennement aux archev^ques de Rheims. 
un desquels 1' echangea avec le Roi pour Cormicy." 
Now, you see, etoit autrefois and appartenoit and 
dependoient all include the idea oi continiuition. 
This little district was formerly a lordship. We 
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might say, that it tised to be a lordship. We might 
also say, that the villages xised to depend upon it, 
and that it used to belong to the archbishops of 
Rheims. But (and now mind) w^e could not say 
that one of these bishops used to excJiange it with 
the king. That was an act done j finished; not going 
on ; not spoken of as being (in the past time alluded 
to) in a state-of being continued, 

398. Now the matter clears up. We begin to see 
the reason for this distinction in the past times ; for, 
if you can, by a change in the ending of the verb, 
discover at once, whether an act was finished, oj 
was going on, at a certain time, it is a great advan- 
tage. You can now see, Ilhink, the reason for em- 
ploying consistoit, as mentioned in paragraph 394, 
and also for using prit in the same sentence. "La 
poudre, qui prit feu, consistoit en quartre milliers." 
Why not, said I, put consista as well as prit 1 You 
could now, I hope, tell me why ; namely because 
the taking of fire was a thing done with. The fire 
took, the mill blew up, and there was an end. The 
matter was finished in the past time alluded to. Bul^ 
mind, the powder's consisting of such a quantity 
was a matter without any limit as to time. It had 
consisted for some time ; its consisting had been 
going on- There had been continuation in it; and, 
therefore, the writer could not say consista. Take 
two more instances, and then, I think, I may leave 
this matter. 

II V aimmt lon^-temps, et k la He loved her for a lon^ time 
fin, il 1' epouao^ and, at last, he mamed\ict, 

Hier, (mi etoit dimanchej il alia Yesterday, which was Sunday, 
a V eglis. he werd to church. 

Here, you see again, there is continuation in the 
loving and in the Sunday; but none in the act of 
marrying nor in that of going to church. But, 

Elle P aecosta comme il aUoU \ She accosted him as he 100* 
V ^glisee, going to church. 

Here, you see, the case is different. His going to 
church is here spoken of as a thing that was going 
25* 
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on at the time alluded to; a thing that was, in that 
time, in a state of continuation. 

399. Thus have I, I think, made this matter clear. 
However, it is, observe, one of the great difficulties 
of the French language; and it is one which the 
makers of grammars have taken special care to slide 
by without scarcely touching it. In grammars writ- 
tensor Prench people, to go into the matter thus mi- 
nutely is not necessary, because they are, from their 
infancy, in the Jiabit of making use of these words in 
their two forms. But, without explanation, and 
clear explanation too, how are we to know when 
he Ivad is to be i/ avoity and when it SsioheU cut 1 

400. Having now done with these two Times, let 
us speak a little of the rest. We have seen, in the 
rule of Monsieur Restaut, that the compound of 
the present time may be frequently used instead of 
the past perfect thne ; and this is very common ; as: 

EUe a chaintB hier au aoir, J » » 

We do not make use of this manner of expression 
in English. We do not say, she haa sung last night. 
We say, she sang last night. 

401. As to the future time, it has, in the Ety- 
mology, been explained to you, that our wHl and 
shaUy which help to form the future time of our 
verbs, are wholly unknown in the French language, 
which, with more elegance and ease, and with less 
equivocation^ expresses, by a change in the ending 
of the verb itself, all that we express, and that we 
wish to express, by the use of these nasty little harsh- 
(sounding words. Foreigners have great difficulty 
in learning when they ought to use will and when 
shaU. Those who learn French have no such dif- 
ficulty. 

I ahaU put my hand in my \ 

pocket, f je mettrat la main dans ma 

I tpill put xay hand in my l poche. 

pocket, 7 

And thus it is always. If, however, shall is used 
to denote Migation and vul to denote determina" 
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tion, they must be answered in another way, as we 
shall see by and by ; but, as far as simply declaring, 
or stating, goes, the above is the manner of render- 
ing the English future into French. 

402. I have said, and well I may, that time must 
be present, past, or future ; yet some grammarians 
have contrived to find, in French and English, a 
great many more times than three; or, at lea^ 
states of the verb which they caU times. It may, 
in some languages, be necessary to make those nu- 
merous distinctions under the name of times. In 
French and English, it is not only unnecessary ; 
but, it produces great confusion and tends greatly 
to bewilder and disgust the learner, whether of Eng- 
lish or of French. I will give you an instance of 
thiSy and will keep to our old verb Tueb. 

je tue^ present^ I kill. 

jetuoii^ pa^timTppfect, h killed 

je tuai, past perfect, J * aa^icu, 

je tuerai, future, I shall kill. 

j' ai tu6, the past ind^nite, I have killed. 

I'avoistug, the Tnore perfecty JlhiidkilM 

feus tug, the past perfect anterior^ Jinaamuea. 
j'aurai tul, the future anterior, X shall have killed. 

It is in the grammar of Monsieur nte Lbvizac that I 
find these pretty names given to times. The two 
forms for the past times are, as we have seen, ne- 
cessary in French, and they must, of course, have 
two names. But, of what use are the four names 
here placed under the line ? What are these times, 
afler all, more than those above the line 7 Above 
the line, you have the changes in tuer to mark the 
four times ; and, below the line, you have the changes 
in AVOIR to mark the same four times. If, indeed, 
TUER changed its form here eight times instead of 
four, it would be necessary to have eight names to 
distinguish them by. But, as it is, ^e four addi- 
tional names only serve to puzzle, retard, and die^ 
gust the scholar. 

403. In paragraphs from 125 tol28 1 have folly 
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explained the offices of avoir and etre, as auxiliary 
Terbs. When they are used with the verb, the se- 
veral times are said to be compound, which they 
are, because they consist of more than one thing ; 
thus : I have killed is the compound of the present 
time ; because have belongs to one verb and killed 
to another. Why, then, not call these times, the 
compound of the present, of the past, and of the 
future ? 

I have killed, j' ai tu^ 

I had killed, f avois, or j' eus tu6. : 

I shall have killed, j' aurai tu^. 

It is, you see, the verb to have, used in all its times 
with the passive participle of the principal verb 
(tuer) coming after it. It is, in fact, a mere conju- 
gation of the verb to have with that participle always 
coming after it. 

404. But, as you have seen, in paragraph 132, the 
compound times are formed with itre and not with 
avoir when the verb is reflected. And, observe also, 
that ete, the passive participle of Stre, is, as in Eng- 
lish, sometimes, and very frequently, used along 
with avoir and the passive participle of the princip£d 
verb; as: j'ai ete tue. I have been killed. This 
may be called the compound of the passive: that is 
all. The verb avoir is conjugated throughout all 
its times, and the two passive participles come after 
it. Now, let us see an instance of each of these that 
I have been speaking of in the three fbregoing 
paragraphs. 

I kill, je tue. 

I killed. |e tuois ; or tua. 

I shall jdll, je tuerai. 

I have killed, j' ai tu^. 

I had killed, f avois^ or J' eui, tu& 

I shall have killed, j' aurai tue. 

I have been killed, f ai €t6 tu6. 

I had been killed, f avois, or j' eui, €t£ tu6. 

I shall have been killed, j' aurai k€ tue. 
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405. As to the times of the Svhjunctive Mode, all that 
has here been said holds good with regard to them. 
Time is always present, past, or future ; and, there 
can be no need of imagining other times, and giving 
names to them. When the times are compound ; 
that is to say, when avoir ^ or (in reflected verbs), 
Hre^ comes into use, you are to take it, and conju- 
gate it, instead of the principal verb, the passive 
participle of which you are to add all the way 
through, as you see it done in the six last of the 
nine examples just given you. But, mind, you are 
to conjugate the compound times with itre^ instead 
of avoir, in a few neuter verbs as well as in all the 
reflected verbs. These neuter verbs are, accourir^ 
aUer, aborder, arrivery choir, decider, descendre, de* 
venir, entrer, monter, mourir, naitre, partir, re- 
toumer, revenir, sortir, tomber, venir. Thus, you 
must say, je auis entrfe dans la chambre ; and not, 
fai entre dans la chambre. 

406. I shall conclude my remarks on the times of 
verbs by noticing some little peculiarities in the use 
of the French times. I have already noticed, that, 
in French, the compound of the present is very fre- 
quently employed mstead of the past perfect ; and 
even instead of the future; as : 

avez'VovLB bientut jSni ? tnU you soon have done 1 

We cannot choose thus in English. We cannot 
say, / have dined with him yesterday. When we 
make use of the compound of the present it must 
relate to some portion of time not completely passed. 
The French may say, la recolte fiit oonne I'annfee 
derniere, or, a ete bonne ; but we must say, the crop 
was good. But, on the other hand, we can apply 
the past time to a period not ended ; as : she was 
here this morning. Whereas, as we have seen, the 
French cannot apply their past time to a period not 
ended. 

407. When there is no time at all specified, or 
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cared about, we can, in both languages, make use 
of the compound of the present ; as : 

We have seen evil enough, Noub avons vu assez de maL 
The reason is, that in our lives, in our time^ in our 
day, or something denoting a period not passed, is 
understood ; as : he has r&id much : il a lu beau- 
coup. But, in this respect the two languages are 
very nearly alike. 

408. 'There is one thing more to point out, but it 
is of importance. The French frequently make use 
of the present of the verb itre instead of the com- 
pound of avoir and itre. 

n J a un moia que le vent est It is a month that the wind is 

H r Est, in the East. 

Elle est depuis plus d'unmois She is more than a month 

hors de chez elle, from home, 

n 7 a plus d'un an que je It is more than a year that I 

Buis malade. am sick. 

Je svis depuis dix jours en I am ten days on my journey. 

route, 

This is a word for word translation as nearly as I 

can well make it. Now, we never express ourselves 

thus. We say, 

The wind has been in the East for a month. 
She has been more than a month from home. 
I have been sick more than a year. 
I fiave been ten days on my journey. 

The French may use the same form, and they fre- 
quently do ; as : II y a un mois que le vent a Ste h. 
PEst ; j'ai ete malade H y a plus d'un an. 

EXERCISE XV. 

1. The guide who conducted the observer, from 

whom I had the description, told him that, 
sometime before the war which closed with 
the peace of Ryswick, having guided the 
Germans to this spot, they found it covered 
with snow. 

2. The palace was a temple, dedicated to the tu- 

telary gods. Its form was oblong, and it had 
eight columns on each side longwise, and four 
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along each end, which made np the number 
of twenty- four ; of which eight remained, 
when they were taken down in order to 
enlarge the castle. 

3. The fountain which is called d' Audege sends 

forth so large a quantity of water, that it 
forms a rivulet, very useful to the tanners 
who live in the suburbs. 

4. Do you study well, and do you not neglect any 

part of your duty. 

5. When he has finished building his house, he will 

go to the country. 

6. When she goes to town she will find a great 

many friends very glad to see her. 

7. Every thing is to be done that can be done for 

him. 

8. He has been very ill-used by those who owed 

him a great deal. 

9. She was very sick ; she suffered exceedingly. 

They did all they could to comfort her. 

10. He has been to the church. 

11. She fell from the top of the house. 

12. They went away last year. 

13. We have not been to see the play. 

14. He went to bed at ten o'clock last night. 

15. He had gone to bed earlier. 

16. They rise early. 

17. We rose every morning at four o'clock. 

18. You ought to rise much earlier than you do. 

409. THE MODES. Now, though you, at the 
beginning of this letter ; that is to say, at the begin* 
ning of your study of the Syntax of Verba ; though 
you read throughout, the Etymology of verbs, yet, 
these Modes are a matter of so much importance, 
that you must, once more, read paragraphs 116 and 
117 ; and read them, too, with very great attention. 

410. As I have there observed, the modes would 
be a matter of less consequence if the French verbs 
did not change their form in order to accommodate 
themselves to the different modes ; or, at least, if 
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this never were the case ; but, as you will find, it is 
almost always the case. In English we say, I make, 
I must make ; but, in French, we must say, je/ai», 
il faut que je fosse. Ours is make in both cases : 
but, in French, it is fais^ in one case, and fosse in 
the other. If you were, in translating / make, to 
say, je fosse; or, in translating, I must make, to say, 
il faut que iefais, French people would hardly un- 
derstand you. TTiey might guess at your meaning ; 
but that would be all. They would not laugh out- 
right at you, as we generally do at French people 
when they cpeak broken English ; but, they would 
laugh to themselves. This is, then, an affair of great 
consequence. 

411. You have just read (in paragraph 116) a 
description of the four modes. I need not, if you 
have read that paragraph and the next, describe 
those Modes again. What I have now to do is, to 
teach you when the one is employed and when the 
other. The Infinitive, as being the root of the 
verb, stands first in the conjugations ; but, I shall 
speak of it last. I shall take the other three in their 
due order ; the Indicative, the Subjunctive, and the 
Imperative. 

412. But, before I speak of the manner of using 
these modes, let me again caution you, not to look 
upon the si^ns of our verbs, as you see them placed 
in the conjugations ; let me caution you, not to look 
upon those signs, I mean, should, could, would, may, 
and might, as being to be translated upon all occa- 
sions as you see them translated in the conjugations, 
I have, indeed, in these conjugations, put only shall, 
may, should, and might, for want of room for the 
others. The danger is, that, seeing should^ for in- 
stance, placed against a certain time in a certain 
mode, you will conclude, that our should must 
always he translated in that manner. This is not 
the case ; and therefore, you must take care not to 
adopt this notion of the matter. It was necessary 
to place some signs before our verbs in the conju- 
gations: those which I have there placed, do, in 
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certain cases; answer, with their verb, to the yerb 

against which they are placed : but, irind, they do 

not thus answer in all cases ; and this you must 

teJ^e care not to forget. 

413. We are to begin now with the Indicative 

Mode. As you have before been told, it simply 

indicates or declares, as its name imports. It does 

not express an action or state of being, which is 

dependent on any other action or state of being. It 

is the unconditional state of the verb affirming or 

denying, without, as our saying is, " any of your 

ifs and ands ;" as : 

I go to London, je vaia k Londres. 

I do not go to London, je ne vats pas k Londres. - 

These verbs are in the indicative : but, if there be a 
dependance, a conditwn, a something subjoinedy the 
verb is in the subjunctive, as : — 

il importe que }*aiUe \ Lon- it is of eonseguence for me to 

• ores, go to London, 

il importe que je n' aiUe pas it is of coTuegttence for me not 
a Londres^ to go to London. 

Here you see, is a consequence attached to the thing 
expressed by the verb. There is something si^ 
joined, or joined on, to the simple act of going, or 
not going, to London. Accordingly, you see that 
the verb changes its form. Alleb ?to go) is, you 
know, an irregrdar verb. Look at the conjugation 
of it in paragraph 203. You there see that vais is 
the first person singular of the Indicative ; and that 
aUle is the first person singular of the Subjunctive. 
There are, perhaps, a hundred verbs in the Indica 
tive for one in the Subjunctive. The irtfinitive is 
attended with little difficulty, and the imperative 
with less. The great thing, then, as to the Modes, 
is to know when we ought to put the verb in the 
•ubjunctive. The indicative may be said to be the 
rtde, and the subjunctive the exception. The ex- 
ception, is, however, very extensive : but, there are 
rules relating to it, and those rules we are now going 
to see. In English we have no change, or very 
little, in the form of the verb to distinguish the sub- 
26 
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JunctiTe from the indicative : but, if we had, ibm 
guide would not be perfect : for it is not always thalf 
a French verb in the subjunctive is properly trans- 
lated by an English verb in the same Mode. 

414. The subjunctive must always be used after 
certain conjunctions, which are said to govern thai 
mode. But, first of all, it is best 'to seek for 
some principle; for, even if we fall short of per- 
fection in pnnciple, the very effort does something' 
for us. We have seen that the subjunctive is used 
where there is dependance on some other act or 
state of being. It is also used generally when pa^" 
sion, desire, or strong feeling" is expressed ; as : j'e 
veua; qa' il s'en aiUe : I wish him to go away ; or, 
literally^ I will that he himself from this go- Verbs 
also denoting joy, sorrow, doubt, fear, suspicion, 
permission and prohibition, take the subjunctive. 
But, to teach you every verb which requires the next 
verb to be ia the subjunctive would be to usurp, the 
office of the dictionary^muker, seeing that the dic- 
tionary tells you when the verb requires the sub- 
junctive after it. If you look for the verb permettre^ 
for instance, you will find that it is noted as govern- 
ing the subjunctive. This verb causes the one that 
follows it to be in the subjunctive ; as : permettez 
aue je vous le disse : permit me to tell it you. If 
wiis last verb, dire, tell, were in the indicative, it 
would be dis ; but being in the subjunctive, it is 
dise. Now, observe : 

vous »avex que je le diSy you know that I say it^ 

vous permettez aue je le disse, you permii me to say it. 

vouB jurez qu'elle le fait, you swear that she aoes it* 

vous disirez qu'elle \e fosse, you desire that she may do it. 

Here, you see, are dis and dise, fait, ond fosse, only 
because savez endjurez govern the indicative, and 
permettez and desirez the subjunctive. You see, 
too, that there is a twisting in our English. We do 
not say after permit and desire what we say after 
know and swear. After desire we have a real sub- 
junctive ; may do. 
. 415. However, the dictionary must be resorted to 
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here. When you are going to use a verb (until you 
know them all), look to see whether it govern the 
subjunctive. If it do, the verb which it so governs 
must beput in the subjunctive mode. 

416. The subjunctive mode has, in almost every 
instance, que before it. Sometimes it has mii ; but 
not often. However, the use of these words is not 
confined to this mode by any means ; so that you 
are not to suppose, that a verb is in the subjunctive 
merely because it may have que or qui before it. 

417. The French subjunctive, in the present time, 
is very often used to answer to the English future of 
the indicative ; as : 

Craignez-TouB qu'elle ne Do you fear that she will die? 

Tneure? 
Croyez-voufl qu'elle lefaasc 7 Do you believe that she will doit 1 
Penaez-vouB q[u'il vienrie 7 Do you tiiink that he will cornel 

A great deal of attention, and -a great deal of writing, 
will very soon put you in possession of a knowledge 
of this matter. You see, that there is, in all these 
cases, more or less of uncertainty^ of doubt, of fear, 
of something creating a dependance of one verb 
upon the other. Still, however, always remember, 
that, if you have any doubt, the safe way is to look 
into the dictionary for the verb which is to govern 
an the sentence. After all, there must, as to the ex- 
amples just given, be something left to be acquired 
by experience, by the habit of reading, writing and 
speaking ; for, wnile you may say, and, indeed, must 
say, croyez vous qu'elle le fosse ; you must, if the 
first verb be in anytime but the present or the future 
of the indicative, put the second verb in the past per- 
fect of the subjunctive ; as : 

CroyieZ'XouB qu'elle le^Tf, 

imdnot 

Oroytcar-vous qu'elle le/aase. 

Because croyiez is not in the present, nor in the ^w- 
ture, of the indicative. There are certain pronouns 
;and conjunctions, which with que after them, govern 
the Subjunctive mode. The pronouns are, quelque, 
quoique and queis-que^ when these words bear the 
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sense of ithataoever^ vjhaiever^ or, however. This 
mode is used also after si, when it answers to our 
tfi and also after si when si means so, or so much 
of, or, when si has any such comparative meaning 
and when it is followed by que. 

Q,uelque riches qu'ellee soyent, However rich thev may be. 
Quoique voua soyez riche, Though you may oe rich. 

C^uels-que aoyerU les voya- Whoever the travellers may be. 

g)eu^^ 
Quelques arbres qu'on puiase Whatever trees they may hsve. 

avoir, 
Q,uelque vieille qu'elleyu/, However old she might be.^ 
Quoiqu'il en «ot^ However it may be; or, be k as 

it may. 
Quelles-qiie/u«^&en^ ses scsursj Whatever his sisters might be. 
Quoiqu'oDendtse,ileiimourra, Whatever people may say, he 

will die of it. 
Si vous y allez et que vous y If you go there and lemaiii 

reatiez, there. 

Elle n'est pas si prudente qu' She is not so prudent that she 

elle ne fosse jamais de fii,ute, never commits afault. 
lis n'^toient pas si g^nereuz qu' They were not so generous that 

ils donassent tout leur bien, they gave all their property, 

418. There are certain Adjectives, which, with U 
est (impersonal) before themj require the subjunc- 
tive mode after them ; or, as it is called, they govern 
the subjunctive mode. I do not like to insert lista 
of wards : it is the business of the dictionary to da 
that. But, as the dictionary does not always place 
a^nst these Adjectives the fact that they, with U 
est before them, govern the subjunctive, 1 shall in- 
sert these Adjectives here. They are as follows : 



a^Sable, 

ais^, 

affligeant, 

k propos, 

bienseant, 

beau, 

ehagrinant, 

cruel, 

ezp^ient, 

dangereuz^ 

difficile, 

divertissani^ 

doui^ 

douloureuic 



dur, 

disgracieuz^ 

ennuyeuz^ 

^tonnant, 

facile, 

iScheux^ 

glorieuz^ 

fracieuj^ 
eureu^ 
honteux, 
important, 
impossibly 
inoifierent, 



injuste, 

juste, 

malheureiu^ 

mal-ais^, 

mieuz (with «ai(^ before it)^ 

mortifiant^ 

n^cessair^ 

possibly 

plaiaant^ 

sensible, 

surprenant, 

trist^ 

vilkun. 
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These must "have the il est before them to make 
them require the subjunctive after them. Some of 
them may always have c^esi instead of il est ; for, 
you may say, il est impossible qu'il aUle : or, c^est 
impossible j but at any rate, you can alvrays use 
&est^ if you employ the word choose; as: 

il eat possible que cela soit, > it is possible that that 

t^uecelasoitc'estune chose possible, ) maybe. 

"When I say, the Impersonal U est, I mean il with 
some part of the verb itre. It may be il est, or il 
€toit, or U sera, as we have seen in the Letter on 
Impersonal verbs. You know this already ; but, it 
is not amiss to remind you of it. We, in English, 
do not use this manner of expression, except with 
some of these adjectives ; or, rather with our own 
adjectives that answer to these. We say, it is pos- 
sible that that may be ; but, we do not say, it is 
shameful that that may he. In this case we may 
ftay should he. It is therefore necessary to attend to 
the above rule. Write this list of adjectives down 
ten or twenty times, and you will seldom forget 
them afterwards. To fix a thing well in the memo- 
ry, there is nothing equal to the putting of it into 
writing. 

419. But, besides these Adjectives, there are cer- 
tain nouns and conjunctions which also govern the 
subjunctive mode. They, like the adjectives, all 
have a meaning that makes us perceive, that there 
is a dependance of one act, or state of being, on 
another act, or state of bein?. The nouns are bien" 
seance, necessite. These tsuce the il est also ; and 
they take the article : c/' une nScessite, de la Men- 
siance. Then there are moyen, h onneur, deshonneur. 
Jumt, glaire, with the article before them preceded 
by ily a; as ; il n'y a pas moyen qu' eWe fosse cela. 

420. You have seen instances enough already of 
Ufaut requiring the subjunctive mode. Importer is 
a vert), which means to signify, or, to he of conse^ 
quence, or, as we say, sometimes, to matter. To 
gignify is, in French, signifier; but they do not use 

28» 
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this verb very often to answer to our ngn^. They 
do not employ it commonly to express mattering^ 
or being of cons&mence. They use the verb faire* 
in some cases, and the verb importer ^ in others; and 
in this case, impoHer requires the subjunctive after 
it ; as: il importoit qu'ils lefisserUj and not qu'ils le 
Jireni. 

ilimportequevousfioyiftrBobre, it is of consequence that yoa 

should he Bober, 
il impcnrte que nous ayont du it is of consequence that we 
pain. ahmdd have bread. -.:.-^ 

This verb importer, when used with il before it, is 
of great use in French. No expression in the whole 
language is more common than m'importe ; and this 
answers to our no matter. This word importer is, 
mind, a verb, which is used in all its times, like 
another verb ; but, we are now speaking of it in its 
capacity of Impersonal, used with que after it, and 
governing the subjunctive mode. 

il importe qu'elle vienne, It is of consequence that she 

should come, 
il n' importoit pas qu'ils vin- It was of no consequence wAtf- 

sentf ther they came or not. 

importe>t>il qu* il aille 7 Is itof any consequence whether 

he go or not! 
il n' importe pas que nous al- Is it of no consequence whether 

lioaB^ we go or not 1 

qu' importe cela 1 1 Of what consequence is that 1 or 

ou > what matters that 1 or what 

qu' est-ce que celayhif 7 ) eignifies thati , 4 

These two last examples do not belong, properly^ to 
our present subject, because they do not include a 
subjunctive ; but having this word importer in hand 
and knowing how much it is in use, it was right to 
dwell thus upon it. The phrases of no conaequencey 
do not signify, is no matter, whcU signifies 7 are, as 
you know, of very common use in English. Those 
phrases which answer to them must, of course^ be 
of very common use in French ; and, therefore, it is 
of very great importance, it is absolutely necessary, 
for you to learn now these phrases are expressed m 
French. The French have^ as well as we, the nouns 
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iconsequenee and matter and the verb to signify: 
.«nd they write them thus: conaeqtience, maiiere^ 
.BignW^sr. We are, therefore, apt to (and indeed, 
-we always do it till we learn better) use the words 
consequence^ matter, and signify in French, in these 
4;ases ; and this is a very great error. A few ex- 
amples will make this matter plain to you, and will, 
I hope, prevent you from making, in such cases, 
literal translations of the English into French. 

'That is of no coniequenoe^ Cela n'est do point de cona6- 

quence. 
That does not signify, Cela ne signifie pas. 

That is no matter, Cela n'est point de mati^re. 

What does that signify 7 Qu'estrce que cela signifie 1 

This is a literal translation as nearly as possible ; 
and a Frenchman would certainly not comprehend 
you. He might guess at the meaning ; but that 
would be all. The fourth French phrase is, indeed, 
good French ; but it does not mean what it is here 
intended to mean. The French verb, signifier, 
though it sometimes answers to our verb signify, 
does not answer to it in this sense. In English sig- 
nify has two meanings ; one is, to mean, and the 
other, to be of consequence ; and it is not used in 
this latter sense in French. Therefore, Qu'est-ce 
que cela signifie ? means what does that mean ? and 
not, what does that signify 7 Now, then, let us see : 

That is of no consequence, Cela n* importe en rien. 

That does not signify, Cela n' importe pas. 

That is no matter, Cela n* importe pas. 

VThat does that signify 1 Qu' est-ce que cela importe 1 

Does it signify 7 Importe-t-il 7 

Does it much matter 7 Importe-t-il beaucoup. 

T^iat did not signify much, Cela n* importoit pas beaucoup. 

Observe, that the \er\} fairs Twhich is a great actor 
in French) may, in many sucn cases be used instead 
of importer: as; cela ne fait rien. There are 
some little differences in the use of the two ; but 
fairs is more familiar than importer. But, mind 
(and this brings lis back to our subject) Ufait does 
not govern the subjunctive ; nor is the verb faire 
one of those which require the subjunctive after it. 
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421. The verb convenir, when it is used as an 
impersonaly requires the subjunctive after it. This 
verb means iofit, to suit, to become, in short, to be 
convenient. It is a verb of great use, as ours are 
which answer to it. 

it is fitting for that to be done. i1 convient que cela 9oU ftit 

it suits for him to go, il convient qu'il aiUe, 

it becomes them to be cha- il convient qu'ils aoitrU cha- 
ritable, ritables. 

You see, here, that we, after ovlx fitting^ suits, and 
becomes, use our infinitives, to be and to go. The 
same may be done in French when there is a noun 
or pronoun the actor in the phrase : as : 

it suits him to go thither, il lui convient d*y aUer. 
it becomes them to be cha- il leur convient d? Hre cha- 
ritable, ritables. 

When, however, one of these forms ought to be 
used, and when the other, can be taught only by 
practice ; but you have the consolation to know, that 
constant practice, diligent use of the pen, will very 
soon teach it : 

There are no means of my > H n' y a pas moyen que j'y aWe, 
going thither, $ Je n' ai pas le moyen 4p y aUer, 

428. The Conjunctions, mentioned at the begin- 
ning of paragraph 419, as governing the subjunc- 
tive mode, are thirty-seven in number, and are these 
which follow : 

Afin que except^ que 

avant que hormis que 

Il la bonne heure que hors que 

au cas que loin que 

Ik moins que malgre que 

Ik condition que moyennant qoe 

iL Dieu ne plaise que non que 

bien que non pas que 

bien entendu que nonobstant que 

bien loin que pour que 

ce n' est pas que poB6 le cas que 

de peur que pourvu que 

de cralnte que pour peu que 

Dieu veuilie que plaise, or plul^ I Dieu que 

encore que quoique 

enoasque mnaque 
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8oit que si ce n' est que 

suppoB^ que si tant est que 

juaqu' ^ ce que tant s* en faut que. 

There are some conjunctions which govern the in- 
dicative mode, and some that govern the infinitive ; 
but if you place the above list well in your memory, 
you will very soon cease to confound the modes, as 
far as they are governed by Conjunctions. The 
Conjunctions that govern the subjunctive have 
always que after them ; but as there are some Con* 
junctions which have qite after ihem, and which 
govern the indicative mode, mistakes will happen if 
you do not take great care. For instance : 

au cos qu'il a«Z2e, in case he go. . 

auBsitOt qu* 11 voy as soon as he goes. 

d Tnoirvs que nous wyons^ except that we may be. 

dds que nous aeronSy as soon as we shall be. 

You see, here, that the two conjunctions, that I 
have taken from the above list, have the verbs in the 
subjunctive mode. Look at the conjugation of aUer 
and of Hre. The act, in the first of the two ex- 
amples, is to go. The actor is the third person in 
both instances. Yet, in one case, the verb is ai22e, 
and in the other it is va; and this is only because 
one of the verbs has au caa que before it, and the 
other aussitdt que. It would be useless to give a list 
of the conjunctions which govern the indicative ; 
because all the conjunctions which govern the sub- 
junctive have aue, and all which have que before 
them, and which are not in the above list of thirty- 
seven, govern the indicative. Fix, therefore, the 
above thirty-seven, well in your memory 5 or, rather, 
make them familiar to your eye, and you will never 
make mistakes respecting them. Let us take a few 
examples relating to those conjunctions and their 
government of modes. 

suppose that they did it, lupposS qu' ils leJlasenL 

provided that they did i^ pourvu qu» ils le.^8fie7i^. 

unless they did it, amoins qu' ils ]&Jlsaent 

not that they did it, Don qu' ils ]»,fi8shiL 
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When they did it, lonqu'ils lefaiaoieni^ or^Jirent. 

even ai they did it^ de mfime qu' lis \efai8inent. 

because they did it, ik cause qu' ils \efai8oient, 

bendes that they did it, outre qu' ils lefaisoient. 

the moment they did it, au moment qu' ils le/diaoieni. 

Thus, you see, while it is always did in English, it 
is, in French, jissent above the line, and faisoient 
under the line. This difference is occasioned solely 
by the conjunctions. There is, you see, a very 
striking difference, between the form of the one and 
that of the other ; and, the sound is very different 
also. It might have been Jirent instead oifaUoientj 
the one being, as you know, the perfect and the 
other the imperfect of the indicative ; but, neither 
bears much resemblance to fissent. It is, then, of 
great importance to have well fixed in your mind the 
conjunctions that require, or govern, the subjunctive. 
There are but thirty-seven of them. Write them 
over and over till they become very familiar to your 
eye ; and then you will have only to bear in mind, 
that all other conjunctions followed by que govern 
the indicative ; and that these thirty-seven are all 
the conjunctions that govern the subjunctive. 

423. The subjunctive is used after qui, when qui 
conies after an adjective in the superlative degree^ 
or after a negative ; as : 

le plus joli jardin qu*ilyaii dans ce pays-liL 

and not 

U phts joli jardin qu*i\j a dans ce pays-lL 

It is the qui, observe, coming after le plus, that de^ 
mands the subjunctive of the verb. If there were 
no qui, or, if there were qui without the leplue, the 
indicative would be used. Let us take an example 
of the three. 

la pltu jolie fiUe qu* i\ y ait the prettiest girl that there is 
dans cette ville, in this town. 

la fhta jolie fille eat dans cette the prettiest girl is in this town, 
ville, 

la jolie fille qui est dans cette the pretty girl that is in this 
ville, town. 

It is, you perceive, the superlative and flie q^ Uh 
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gether that require the subjunctive to follow. Not 
only qui, however, but any other relative pronoun 
proceeding from qui, if such relative come between 
verbs, expressing desire ornecessity. But, first, let 
Us take an example of the effect which the negative 
lias upon the mode in this case. 

tl n' y a pas d' homme ^t soU there is no man who ia more 

plus eatim6 que lui, esteemed than he. 

il y a un homme qui est plus there is a man who is mora 

estim^ que lui, esteemed than he. 

je ne vols pa« de fleurs qui sol- I see no flowers which are finer 

ent plus belles que celles-ll^ than those, 

je vois des fleurs qui sont plus I see flowers which are mora 

belles que celles^i, gay than these. 

These examples make the matter plain so far. 
They show you, that it is the negative, which re- 
•quires the subjunctive, and which causes you to 
have, in the first examples, soit, while in the se- 
-cond, you have est, though both are in the present 
time and both in the third person singular, and 
though both are translated into English by is. The 
same remark applies to the third and fourth ex- 
amples, except that they are in the plural instead of 
the singular. Here you have soient in one case and 
9<mt in the other, though both are translated into 
English by are. But, as I noticed above, any rela- 
tive pronoun, proceeding from qui, if such relative 
come between two verbs, and if it relate to a person 
or thing that is desired, wanted, or wished jor, re- 
quires the subjunctive ; as : 

J want a servant yoho is in- 'Amt faut un domestique qvd 

dustrious, soit laborieux, 

find me a house thcU is large trouvezmoiune maison qui soit 

and convenient, grande et commode. 

I wish to have a meadow that je veuz un pr€ que vous trour 

you think eood, and that viez bon, et qui soit li 

IS to be solc^ vendre. 

However, if qui or que do not relate to a person or 
thing that is desired, wanted, or wished for ; then 
the subjunctive is not used ; as : je n' aime pas un 
domestiaue qui fait son devoir k contre-cceun But 
}et m take an example or two more. 
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I want a garden lo^tc^ ia well- j* ai bewin d* (or je venz) iin 

■itaated, jardin qui soit bien 8itu6. 

lie has a garden vkich is full il a un jarain qui est plein da 

of weeda^ mauvaiees nerbes. 

tell me, aaid ahe, of a bus- parlez-moi^ dit-elle, d'un mari 

band who is young and gui sott jeune et joli, et 

handBome and rich at the riche en m6me temps, 
same time, 

. I despise a man who ia no- je m^prise V homme qui n? est 

thmgbut rich, que riche. 

I witdi to have some flowers je voudrais quelquea lleurs de 

tfiat you have in your celles que voua avez daa» 

basket. YOtre panier. 

I have seen some flowers <Aa< j' ai vu des fleurs que vous 

you have in your basket, avez dans votre panier. 

You see, when the qui or que : that is, the wJio or 
v>?u)m, or which, relate to a person or thing that is 
desired, or wished for, or for the having of which, 
a)r the existing of which there is necessity, want, 
or need ; then the verb that follows must be in the 
subjunctive ; otherwise not This is, I think, made 
quite clear by the above examples. 

424. It now remains for me to speak, as far as 
the subjunctive mode is concerned, of the different 
times of the subjunctive. There is a present, a past 
imperfect, and a past perfect. Now, mark : when 
the verb which goes before the subjunctive is in the 
present, or in the future, of the indicative ; then the 
present time of the subjunctive must be used : as : 

je dSsire qu» il vienne, I desire that he may come, 

je desirerai qu' il vienne, I shall desire that he may come. 

But when the governing verb is in any time other 
than the present or the future of the indicative ; 
then the subjunctive verb must be in the past 
perfect ; as : 

je d^sirois qu' il i^nt, I desired that he might come. 

je d^sirai qu' il vlrU, I desired that he might come, 

' j' ai d^sir6 qu' il v^nt, I have desired that he might eomsir 

y avois desire qu* il vint, 1 had desired that he mi^U come. 

You see it is vienne after the present and the future 
of the indicative, and vint after the past times and 
after the compoimd times. 
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425. We have miffJU come in these examples; 
but, it is not cdways that this translation takes place. 
In the conjugations, you find, you may be^ put 
against vous soyez. But, though you m>ay be is, in 
some caseSy the translation of vous soyez, it is far 
indeed from being always such : now mind ; for 
this is a very important matter. We have good 
use for one of our subjunctives here, in order to 
say, "il importe que vous fassiez la plus grande 
attention a ce que je dis" : 

il desire que vous soyez puni, he desires that you may be 

punished. 

il codvient que voug aoyez puni, it is proper that yoa shmdd be 

punished. 

That is enough ! Here is soyez translated by may 
be and, in the next line, by sTundd be,* Some gram- 
marians say, that should does not belong to the sub- 
junctive. Yet we here see it answering to soyez. In 
short, our signs will, shall, should, would, could, 
may and might, cannot be reducea to any thing 
like a comparison with the different terminations of 
the French verbs. These signs, besides helping to 
show the time, have meanings which the endings 
of the French verbs have nothing at all to do with. 
The should, for instance, in the last of the above 
examples, has in it something of the meaning of 
might. The French verbs do not answer to these 
signs, except in part. To answer to these signs, 
the French have priwcipoZ verbs ; of which I shall 
speak by-and-by. What I wish to do here, is, to 
caution you against supposing that might, sJwuld, 
and the rest of those words, are always translated 
into French in the same mxinn&r. Take another 
instance : 

de peur que ccla ne toU, for fear that that ahandd be, 
• • ' " I wish that that Tnay be. 



je souhaite que cela aoit^ 
je voudrais qu' il r?n^, 



I wish that he would come. 
je souhaite qu' il incnjie, I wish that he may come. 

Here, in these two last examples there are the 
woidd and the may, in English, to answer to the 
French vienne. The truth is, that, besidesexpress- 
27 
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• 

ing the wish of the party speaking, the looidd ex- 
presses the power to act in the person who is wished 
to come, while may simply expresses the wish that 
he may come. 

426. There is one instance where the subjwic- 
tive is used without either verlAor conjunction to 
govern it. This is in the case of the verb savoir, 
which, in the first person singular, and when it has 
a negative, takes the subjunctive instead of the indi- 
cative form ; as : je ne sache pas, instead of, je ne 
saU pas. But there must be a neffotivcy mind, or 
else the nile does not hold good. 

427. So much for the indicaiive and the subjunc- 
tive modes. I observed before, that the far greater 
part of the verbs, or rather, forms of verbs, are in- 
dicative. You may sometimes read whole pages 
of print without meeting with a verb in the sub- 
junctive. But, there is, nevertheless, an absolute 
necessity to learn this part of the grammar well, 
in order to become a French scholar ; for, observe, 
to say tl faut que je vais is broken French. It is 
as bad and as broken as / must went, would be in 
English. The modes embrace some very abstruse 
matter ; but, if there were no difficulties to over- 
come, there would be no honour and no -pleasure 
in the acquisition. 

428. THE IMPERATIVE MODE. This wiU 
give us but little trouble. It has been fully explain- 
ed in the Etymolooy. It subjects the verb to no 
changes. It has no times. It is simply the verb, 
in its present indicative time, uttered, or addressed 
to the second persons singular and plural, and, in 
the first person plural and the third persons of 
both numbers, it is the verb in the present of the 
subjunctive. The whole thing is, in fact, exhibited 
at the end of every one of the conjugations. I 
will, however, for convenience sake, exhibit it again 
here, and then make a few short remarks on ^d 
tisc of the imperative mode. 

^., . gOi or go thou. 

^•a (or qu»elle) aiUe, fet hin? or her, go. 
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allona, let ua go, or go we. 

allea, go, or go you. 

qu'ils (or qu'elles) aillent, let them go. 

I have, at the close of paragraph 116, fully ex* 
plained the source and reason of these expressions. 
Now, as to the manner of employing the impera- 
tive mode in sentences, it is generally the same in 
both languages. But, you must observe, that the 
third persons of the imperative mode must always 
have the que before them. 

429. Exclamations are generally formed by the 
use of verbs in the imperative mode. But, there is 
one verb (voir) used in this way, which is of so 
much importance, that it merits a paragraph to 
itself. The expressions, void and voild, are com- 
posed of part of the verb voir and the adverbs ci 
and Id. In both cases we have the second person 
singular of the imperative of voir, which (see para- 
graph 239) is V018, that is, see thou. You have in 
paragraph 317, seen the important part that ci and 
Id act along with the Demonstrative Pronouns. 
The first, you know, means here^ and the other 
there ; as : ce livre-ci, ce liyre-ld : this book fierCy 
this book there. So, you see, though the Cockneys 
have been so much ridiculed for their this Jiere pie 
and that there pudding, they have the polite French 
language to keep them in countenance. But, the 
truth is, for our this and that the French have only 
ce ; they are, therefore, compelled to resort to the 
use of ci and Id, Well, then, now comes void and 
voUd, The s of vois is dropped as unnecessary • 
but the expressions are, vois c?, and vois Id ; that is 
literally, see here^ and see there : and endless is the 
number of ways in which the French use them, 
and particularly the latter ; the manner of employ- 
ing which is one of the greatest beauties of the lan- 
guage. They are not employed to express any 
thing about seeing. If we want to tell any one to 
look at or to see any thing, we use regardez or 
voyez: as: 

regardez V oitsau, look at the bird. 

voyez V heme qu' il eat, aee what o'clock it ia 
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Void and voild are used to express parts of our 
verb to be, used with our adverbs here and there ; 
as: 

here ia a basket of cherries for void un panier de cerises pour 

you, Toua. 

there are ten baskets for them, wnUi diz paniers pour euz. 

But, these words are made use of instead of that 
is, this is, and it is, and instead of other pronouns, 
used with itre. 

Le void qui travaillei here he ie working, or, at work. 

Zja voim qui chante, there she is singing. 

Ne voiZf^-t-il pas une drCle | ia not this an cad affiur 1 
d'aSaire, 

void qui est beau, ^ this is fine. 

votZd qui est beau, that is fine. 

voiUt aonc qui est fini, * there, then, it is all over. 

In narratives, when the writer or speaker wishes 
to give life to his narrative, he uses voild, and thus, 
in a manner, brings the persons and things before 
you; as: 

xl commencoit ik pleuvoir, et me it began to rain, and there was 
vaiUi sans abn, I without shelter. 

comme nous allions nous mettre as we were sitting down to ta- 
a t&ble voilel un messager, qui ble, a messenger entered the 
entre dans la salle ^ manger, dining room. 

In this last example there is, in the English, neither 
ih^ere nor is, Tne viold is not expressed at all ; 
nor can it be with propriety. We do, indeed, see, 
even in printed translations, attempts to translate 
the voild in sentences like this : we do hear trans- 
lators say: "as we were sitting down to table, 
behold a messenger entered." But, this is not 
English language. We must have entered, and 
who enters ; and, if we have not the entering in 
the present time, what becomes of the behold? 
Take care, then, how you translate passages with 
void, or voild, in them. 

ne voUil-t^tl pas une belle is i^ not a fine day 7 

joumee 1 

je l*ai donn6 au Monsieur que I have given it to thai gen- 

ToiUt, tleman. 

I beg you to pay great attention to what I have said 
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with regard to these words. They are In constant 
use. TTiey occur, perhaps, on an average, once a 
minute in every conversation. We may say, in 
French, il commencoit a pleuvoir, eXf etois Id sans 
abri : but this is not French langiuiffe, though the 
words are French. 

430. THE INFINITIVE MODE. Read again 
(though you have so recently read it) paragraph 
114, and then go on with me. One of the greatest 
differences in the two languages lies in the manner 
of employing the infinitive and the active partici- 
ple. We, in English, make continual use of the 
latter ; the French very little ; and, in many cases 
where we always use it, they never can. This is 
the case, as we have seen, in the present and past 
times; as: 

I am drinking, je boia, ) , C je suisbuvant. 

you were eating, voub mangiez V *"? < vous €tiez mangeant. 

they are marching, ils marchent, 3 *^ Cilti eont marchant. 

The three last are not only not good French, but 
they are nothing at all. They are letters and 
sounds, marks upon paper, and noise: but they 
form no part of language. Pray mind this ; for, 
there is nothing that we English break ourselves of 
with so much difficulty as of the proneness to cling 
to our inffs, and to force the French language to 
admit the words which literally answer to them. 

431. The French use, in many cases, the in/£m- 
tive, when we use the active participle ; but I shall 
notice this more under the head of PARTICIPLES. 
The main thing respecting the infinitive is this: 
that, there are certain verbs and adjectives, which 
require de before the infinitive ; certain other verbs 
and adjectives, which required before the infini- 
tive ; certain other verbs that take neither e^a nor d 
nor any other preposition before the infinitive ; cer- 
tain other verbs that take neither de nor A before the 
infinitive ; and, last of all, certain nouns that take 
de before the infinitiva But, to give any thing, un- 
der the name of rule, to teach you when to use d 
and when tonae de, would be to disgust you : at 

27* 
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the end of eacb of twenty rales, or more, there 
must come more, perhaps, than twenty exceptions, 
making four hundred in the whole ; so that to enter 
into detail here would be to go far in the making 
of a Dictionary. 

432. But, there are these observations to make ; 
that when our English verb is followed by the pre- 
position q/J from^ at, upon, about, with, or aftery 
before an active participle, the de is commonly used 
before the infinitive in French ; and that, when our 
preposition is, to, in or for, the French preposition 
commonly is a ; as : 

I employ myself in writings je m* occupe h icrire. 
I keep mjuMfraai writing, je m* abetiens d? icrire. 

That is to say. I employ myself in to write : I keep 
myself from to write. The sense of the words af- 
fords a good reason for the use of A, and of de, in 
these cases : but this is far from being always the 
case. The use of these pronouns, before verbs in 
the infhiitive, seems, in numerous cases to be quite 
capricious. All that we can say is, that the French 
language will have it thus : and, that the difficulty 
being great, our perseverance and patience must be 
great wso. However, you will, even by this time, 
have acquired, from writing, reading, and speaking, 
the habit of using d and de in a .proper manner 
three times out of four. 

433. Besides de and d, there is pour, used before 
the infinitives of French verbs. This pour is used 
when our to means in order to, or for the purpose 
ofjBs: 

de 1* eau pour boire, water to drink. 

But, pour is also used in cases where we use for 
followed by the active participle ; as : 

II sera recompense pour avoir He ahall be revrardedforhav^ 
bien travaill^, ing worked well. 

We might say for working. But neither of these ; 
neither pour ay ant nor pour travaiUant can be used 
in French. Guard yourself against the attempt by 
all means ; for this mode of expression is no more 
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the language of the French than it is the language 
of horses. 

434. When the infinitive is (as was observed in 
paragraph 116) a nOiin ; bs: to quarrel is disagree- 
able ; it may be expressed in French by the active 
participle, as quarrelling' is disagreeable. But, in 
French, you must adhere to the infinitive, and say, 
disputer est desagreable. It is much better to say, 
U est desagreable de disputer ; but, at any rate, you 
must avoid translating quarrelling' by disputant. 

435. A verb which has before it a word express- 
ing sufficiency i or too much, takes pour; as: ils 
sont a^sez forts poitr le faire : they are strong 
enough, to do it. But, observe, if the word of suf- 
ficiency do not come before the verb, there is no 
pour before it. 

436. THE PARTICIPLES. In paragraph 117, 
I spoke of the Participles ; I told you why they 
were so called ; and, in the conjugations, you have 
seen enougli of them as far as relates to their forma- 
tion. I have just spoken also of our English active 
PARTICIPLE as answering, in many cases, to the 
French infinitive. This active participle is, with 
us, verb, adject ive, noun, alternately ; as : 

1. seeing that he was goins awajr, I spoke to him, 

2. a seeing man is not easily deceived, 

3. seeing' la helieting. 

Now, as verb we use this participle in French ; but 
never as adjective^ nor as novn. Therefore, when 
we find it either of these, in English, we must give 
the French phrase a wholly different turn. 

1. Voyant qu' il b' en alloit, je lui jiarlai. 

2. Un homme qui vo-U n'est pas facile ^ tromper. 

3. Voir c'eat croire. 

And never, un voyant homme, voyant c' est croyant: 
never, on any account is a word of this sort to be 
considered an adjective or a noun. Therefore, this 
participle is always indeclinable; that is, it never 
changes its form to denote either number, or gen- 
der. There are a few law-terms, indeed, that ap- 
pear to be exceptions ] but even these are not ; and, 
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yon will be sure to bear in mind, that it is, in 
French, never adjective and never noun. This con- 
stitutes one of the great differences in the two lan- 
guages. When you have an ING to translate into 
French, take good care how you attempt to trans- 
late it by the French active participle. 

437. Even in its verbal capacity this participle 
must be used very sparingly. We, in English, say, 
for instance, instead of going : the French never : 
they say, au lieu d? culer: that is, instead of to go. 
After almost all the prepositions we, in English, 
use this participle ; but the French use it after en 
(in) only. 

after having, aprds avoir, 

for fear of bein^, de crainte d*Hre. 

for want of aaking, feute de demander. 

without speaking, Bans parler. 

by writing, par ecrire. 

instead or swimming, aii lieu de nage. 

save giving, sauf ii donner. 

I give you all these examples, that you may have a 
^ visible and striking proof of the difference in the 
* two languages in this respect. 

438. The active participle is frequently used after 
en when it is a preposition, answering to in ; and, 
at times, when it answers to our by, or whUe, and, 
perhaps, some other of our prepositions and ad- 
verbs I as : 

en fesarU cela vous m'obiige- in doing that you will much 

rez beaucoua obligre me. 

C'est en ituaiard au' on ap- it is oy stud^ng that one 

prend une langue etrang^re, learns a foreign language. 
tovi en bruUnU mon omelette, att, the wkUe that she was Mtm- 

elle me toisoit. ing my omelet she kept eying 

^ me from head to foot 

I have introduced this word toiser to give you an 
instance of how much is sometimes said by a word 
more than can be said by any other word (answer- 
ing to that one) in another language. 

439. The active participle is, as we have seen, in 
some cases, in English, a noun ; a& the falling of 
the house killed the inhabitants. Here are article^ 
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noun in the nominative case, verb, and noun in the 
objective case. Literally the sentence would be 
thus translated : 

ThefaUing of the house AnS- Le tombant de la maison iua 
ed the inhabitants, lea habitans. 

NoWj ™^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ never be said in 
French. The language of geese would be as intel- 
ligible to a Frenchman as this. You must say, 

La chute de la maison tuse T%e fiU of the house killed 

les habitana^ the inhabitants^ 

or or 

Le maison, en tombantj tua The house in fallings killed 

les habitans, the inhabitants. 

Either of these English phrases will do ; but neither 
is so good as that from which the French language 
flees as from head-splitting dissonance. Whenever 
there is, in English, an article, a possessive pronoun, 
or any word, which, being put before the active parti- 
ciple, shows it to be a noun^ it never can be rendered 
in French by the active participle, unless with en : 
it must be answered by a noun or by an infinitive,, 

tlie bleating of the sheep, le b^lement des moutons. 

the cheating of his master, la fourberie faite ii son maitre. 

her oomplaming of her hus- ses plaintes contre son mari. 

band, 

the cause of his going away la cause pourquoi il 8*en alia 

yesterday, hier. 

BoiLBAu, in one of his poems, addressed to Louis 
XIV. exclaims : 

" Grand Roi ! cesse cte vaincre ou je cesae d' icrire," 

Now though we say. 

Great Eling, cease to conquer^ oir I cease to vfritCf 

we may also say, 

Great King, cease eonqueringf or I cease writing ; 

but this you must never attempt to say in French; 
and against such attempts I cannot too often cau- 
tion you. I know of no part of our language, 
which so puzzled me to turn into French, as those 
sentences in which we find the article^ or the pos- 
sessive pronoun, before our active participle ; and 
I cannot refrain from adding another example or 
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two in order to make this matter quite clear to 
you. 

77ie running away of the ar- -La fuite de 1' arm^ a laiaafi 

my left the town exposed to la ville ezpoa6e ik V ennemi. 
' the enemy. 
The defeating of the enemy La d6&ite de 1' ennemi noui 

open^ the way for us into a ouvert le chemin & son 

hiB camp. camp. 

Ws perfect sobriety and hisSaaobn^tSparfaiteetsagrande 

great industry have been the industrie ont ixJ^ cause qu* 

cause of hia being so much on a eu tant de respect pour 

respected. lui. 

Her being young is much in Saieunesse fait beaucoup pour 

her favour. elle. 

Their coming hither has ruin- Us ont iti ruin^s ^ cause qu' 

ed them. ils sont venus ici. 

lexpectAweomtnjr with great J' attends son arriv^ aveo 

impatience. bien de 1' impatience. 

Our going to America was Notre depart pour V Amdrique 

expected oy nobody. n' 6toit attendu de personne. 

Your loaing jGQi sight was a C* ^it malheureux pour vo- 

sad thing for your wife and tre femme et vos enfans que 

children. vous eussiez perdu la vue. 

His coming here has made his II doit sa fortune ik ce qu' il est 
* * fortune. venu ici. 

Her fieasifig them made her Elle a trouv6 un mari riche 

get a rich huslwuid. parce qu' elle a su leur 

plaire. 

Nothing can more strongly characterize the two 
languages. Not the least resemblance is there be- 
tween them in this respect. 

440. It only remains for me to speak of the em- 
ploying of the French active participle before an 
adjective, or before a passive particijde, or with que 
before a noun, or a pronoun ; as : 

havin? been at the play last ayant ^te & la com^die hier au 

night, Boir. 

seeing that it was going to voyant qu'il alloit pleuvoir. 

rain, 
having heard that they were ayant appris qu' ils alloien 

coming, venir. 

perceiving that it was not very s'appercevant qu'il n'^toit pas 

late, tort tard. 

knowinv very well that she sachant tr^s-bien qu* elle na 

would not come, viendn>it pas. 

^||f7^"g that he dared not go croyant qu'il n* osoit y oiler. 
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walking in the street I met en me promenant dans la rue 

them, je lee rencontxai. 

being ill I could not go to their €tant malade je ne pouYoii 

house, aller chez euz. 

The manner of using the participle is, in this case, 
nearly the same in both languages. We say, having 
seen; the French say, ayant vu: we say, seeing' 
that; they say, voyant que. So that^ in this re- 
spect, there is no difference worth speaking of. In- 
deed, nearly all that you have to do with regard to 
the French active participle is never to employ it as 
an adjective^ nor as a noun, 

441. We now come to the passive Participle. 
You know it well, as to what it comes from, and as 
to the reason of its name. You ought to go back 
to paragraph 117, and there read my description 
of the nature of the participles. Here you see, 
then, that, while the a^^tive participle sometime per- 
forms the office of an adjective^ at others of a verb^ 
and, at others, of a noun, the passive participle 
sometimes performs the office of an adjective, and, 
at others, of a verb. We have just seen a great 
deal about the active participle ; but, let us ti^e a 
view of both together here ; thus : 

■ C a proscribing man, un homme qui proscrie. 

active^ < e. man who is proscribing, un homme qui e^ ^ proscrire 
C proscribing is horrible, proscrire est horrible. 

Dassive. \ * P«>«5"l>ed msin, un homme proscrit. 

^ ^ ( a man who has proscribed, un homme qui a proscnt. 

Here we see both these words in all their functions. 
It is the passive participle that we have now to do 
with : and here you see it in both its capacities, 
namely, that of an adjective and that of a verb. 
These distinctions would be useless, were the form 
of the XDord always the same* Little need we, Eng- 
lish, care, when our passive participle is adjective, 
or when it is verb, seeing that we always write it 
with the same letters. The active participle is, in 
both languages unchangeable in its form, and is, 
therefore, attended with little difficulty, compared 
with, the passive participle, which, in Frenc^ is 
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liable t0 changes in its form ; \irhich, in fact, like 
an adjective, changes its form to agree in number 
and gender with its noun; and which makes its 
changes precisely according to the rules laid down 
in Letter VIIL' for the forming of the numbers and 
genders of adjectives. How different from our pas- 
sive participle, which never undergoes any changes 
of form ! It is always written in the same way. 
We say a proscribed T/win, a proscribed woman; 
but the French must say un nomme proscrit, une 
femme proscrite. We say two proscribed menj 
they, deux hommes proscrits. Well, but we know 
how to form plural numbers and feminine genders? 
Yes ; but, the French passive participle is not, in 
aU cases, liable to changes of form. It is, in some 
cases a word, which, like an adverb, has no changes 
of form. And, our difficulty is, to know, when we 
ought to make it a changeable word, and when we 
ought not. This is a real difficulty, though it, like 
aU our other difficulties, is to be quickly overcome^ 
if we be attentive and industrious. You must per- 
ceive, that it is of great consequence to know, when 
you are to write (and pronounce also) proscrit^ 
when proscrits, when proscrite, and when pros- 
crites. And, mind, you cannot ascertain this from 
the Dictionary, as you can the gender of noune 
and many other things. This is a matter which 
depends upon the construction of the sentence, and 
upon other circumstances, which are of infinite 
variety and are purely contingent. la such a case, 
therefore, no Dictionary can exhibit examples to be 
of any use. Take an instance in the use of the 
passive participle of our old acquaintance, Tueb. 

J'ai tuB une brebia cet apr8s- I have killed an ewe this after* 

midi ; mais elle n'est pas si noon ; but slie is not so good 

• bonne que la brebis que j' ai as the ewe wliich I faUea 

ttiie ce matin. this morning. 

Now, you see, here, that the person who kills is 
the same in both instances, the thing killed is, in 
both instances, the same in number and in gender ; 
and yet, in one instance we make use of iue, and, 
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in the other, of tuSe, In the first instance we use 
the participle without changing its termination, 
and, in the last, we change its termination to make 
it agree in gender with brebis. Take a few more 
examples: 

Avez-vouB iu6 la poule 1 Have you kUled the hoa 1 

Oui : je V ai tuSe. Yes : I have kUled her. 

Avez-vous tuS lea poules? Have you kiUed the hens? 

Oui ( ie lee ai tiLies. Yee : I have kiUed them 1 

Avez-vouz titS Ie coq? Have you killed the cock 1 

Oui : je V ai tue. Yes : I liave kiUed him. 

Avez-vouB ttiS lea coqa? Have you kiUed the cocks 1 

Oui : je lea ai tuis. Yes : I have ki&ed them. 

Thus, you see, it is always kiUed in English, 
though it is tue, tutse, tuees, or tties in French. Ana 
you see, that these changes take place in the French 
participle only sometimes. You see, that tiie and 
tiiee are both applied to the killing of the powfe y 
that tue and tuees are both applied to the killing of 
i\ie poules; and that it is the same with regard to 
the Killing of the coq, and the coqs. It is clear, 
then, that the changes in the form of the passive 
participle must depend, not upon the numbers and 
genders of the nouns only, but partly upon the con^ 
struction of the sentences ; that is to say, the man-* 
ner in which, with regard to other words, the par- 
ticiple stands in the sentence. 

4i2, Let us now see, then, what rules we can 

take for our guide here, beginning with those 

cases in which the passive participle is subject to 

the changes above mentioned. 

First. It is subject to change (generally speak* 

ing) when it has the verb Ifre oefore it. But, 

mind, this is only generally. It is, however, 

dways, subject to change, when it is used 

merely as an adjective, I will take the verb 

proscrite fOr my illustration here, as far as it 

will suit Proscrire is, you know, (see para* 

graph 201), conjugated like Scrire, which you 

Sad conjugated in paragraph 216. The pas^ 

si^ participle is, 3rou see, ecrit; and, therd* 

fore, the passive participle o( proscrire is prcMi' 

26 
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crti, Thitf, fo make the plural masculine^ 
c]iaiig:es to proscrits ; to make the singulsff* 
feminine, it changes to proscrite ; and, to make 
the plural feminine, it changes to proacrUes. 
Now, then, observe, the passive participle is al- 
ways subject to change Hs form- when it is 
used merely as an adjective ; as : 

un homme proscrU, a proscribed man. 

deux homines proscritesy two proscribed men. . 

tme femme proacrUe^ a proscribed woman. ^ 

deux femmes proscriies^ two proscribed -womien. 

Now, observe, this is invariably the case, wh^n thflf 
participle is thus used plainly and clearly as an ad* 
jective. But, we ought to notice, that the etre i»' 
understood in all these instances ; for, we mean, vaS 
homme qui a ete proscrit : a man who has been pro- 
scribed. The passive participle is, as I said before, 
generally subject to change when it comes after the 
verb Hre* And, mind, the passive participle must 
cdtoays have either itre or avoir before it. For, 
though we use it sometimes without expressing itrCf 
that verb is, in such cases, as we have just seen, 
always understood. Well, then, let us see, first, 
how the participle is used Aviih etre^ and then, how 
it is used with avoi7\ 

Second. The participle changes its form when it 
is used with itre, when the verb to which it 
belongs is a neuter verb, or when it is a pasnve 
verb, whether reflected or not ; as : 

C II est parti, he is gone away. 

Neuter 3 lis sont partis, they are gone away. 

y«rb. J EUe est partie, she is gone away. 

Elle sont parties, they are gone away. 

C U est proscrit, he is proscribied. 

Pftasive y lis sont proscrits, they are proscribed. 

Verb, i Elle est proscrite, she is proscribed. 

^ Elle sont proscritea^ they are proscribed. 

C II s' est coup4 he nas cut himsel£ 

Reflected 3 lis se sont coup€s, they have cut themselvea 

Verb. J Elle s' est coup^ she has cut hersel£ 

^ Elle se sont coup^es^ they hane cut themselves. 

But, now, there are some seeming excepiions to 
this ; and these you must very exactly attend (a 
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If the verb Hre can have its place conveniently 
supplied by avoir^ which often happens in using the 
participles of reflected verbs, the participle does not 
change its form ; as : 

Elle s'est coupi le bra^ She has cut her arm. 

You see, this may be expressed by avoir : elle a 
coupi son bras. But, the truth is, that here is action^ 
and the action is done to the arm. The participle 
is not really passive. It has etre before it, but Hre 
as you know, is used instead of avoir in conjugatinff 
the reflected verbs. The two participles aUB and 
vemi^ when there is a pronoun in the objective case 
before Hre and a verb after the participle, do not 
change their form ; as : 

U lui eat alU parler, he is gone to speak to him. 

Us leur aont aUe parler, they are gone to speak to them. 

But, this is not the case, if the place of the pronoun 
in the objective case be changed ; for then the par- 
ticiple does cheuige its form ; as : 

U est aSU lui parler, he is gone to speak to him. 

i25 aont aUea lui parler, they are gone to speak to them. 

In the first of these cases {aUi parler), the two 
words make in some sort, but one. Gone to speak 
to. But, in the latter case, there is a clear separa- 
tion. The verb Hre is the only one that has any 
connection with alle. Speak to is a fresh verb, and 
it governs lea in the objective case ; whereas in the 
former instance alle parler govern lui and leur. 
But, besides, aUe and venuy there are some parti- 
ciples which do not, when followed by another verb, 
change their form, though they have Hre before 
them; as: 

le Uvre qu'il e^ est propose de the book that he has proposed 

lire, to read. 

Ua livres qu'il s'est propose the books that he has proposed 

de lire, to read. 

Here is no change in the form of the participle ; 
and the reason is, that, in such cases as this, the 
participle is closdy connected with the verb that 
follows. The proposing to read and the reading 
make but one affair, one act. 
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443. Third. I now come to the use of the passive 
participle with avoir. Generally the participle does 
not change its form, when it has any part of avoir 
before it. Let us take avoir with proscrit and 
coupe. We cannot take it with parti ; for avoir is 
not used with neuter verbs. 

II a proscrit, he has proscribed, 

lis ont proscrit, they have proscribedi 

EUe a proscri^ she has proscribed. 

Elles ont proscrit, they have proscribed. 

II a coupe, he has cut 

lis ont coup^ they have cut 

Elle a coup^ die has cut 

Elles ont coup^ they have cut 

Here, you see, there are no changes in the form of 
the participle as there are when it is used with Hre. 
But this is not always the case : and now we are 
going to see how the participle is aifected by the 
construction of the sentence^ of which I spoke at the 
close of paragraph 441, and which you will now 
look at again. You saw in paragraph 441, the in- 
stances of potde and coq. Look at them again ; and 
then we will take another example. 

II a. proscrit auiourd'hui les He has proscribed the women 
remines qu'il a proscritea to«day whom he proscribed 
I'ann^ pas86e. last year. 

Here the person who proscribes is the same in both 
cases, the persons proscribed are the same in both 
cases, and yet, the participle does not change its 
form in one case, to express number and gender, 
and does change its form for that purpose in the 
other case. Now, the reason is this : in the first 
instance the participle has an active meaning, and 
in the second, a passive meaning. In both instan- 
ces we have the compound time of the verb pro- 
scrire ; but, in the first, the object is to express 
what the man has done; and, in the second, to ex- 
press what the women have Jiad done to them. In 
the latter instance the meaning is passive ; it means 
that the women were proscribed, furent proscrites^ 
last year. The participle, in this last instance, 
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characterises the women. It is mtended, not so 
much to assert any thing about them as to say who 
or what they are. This is the reason of the change 
being made in the participle, in the one case, and 
not in the other ; and out of this reason has come 
this rule, that, when a passive participle, coming 
after avoir, has, going before it, a noun or pronoun 
in the objective case, and governed in that case by 
avoir and the participle;. then the participle does 
change its form to express number and gender. 
Now, try the last example by this rule. 

II a proscrit lea femmes aujourd'hui. 

Here there is no noun, nor pronoun, in the objective 
case, going before a proscrit. The il is in the no- 
minative case. The il is the subject, and les femmes 
are the object ; but, in 

^'il I proscrUes Pannee passfo. 

we have qti'* that is, q^ii (whom), which goes b^ore 
the participle, and which is in the objective case, and 
governed in that case by avoir and the participle ; 
and, therefore, the participle changes its form. 
Thus, you see, it depends, in many cases, on the 
place, which the participle occupies in the sentence, 
whether it be to change its form or not. Monsieur 
Restaot says, that, " when the participle ceases to 
have a passive signification, it is indeclinable, that 
is, it does not change its form :" and, he says, that 
**it does cease to have the passive signification, 
when it forms, with avoir, the compound times of 
any verb, whether active or neuter." This is, in- 
deed, frequently the case, but is far from being always, 
or even generally, the case ; and I wonder how the 
observation found its way to the paper from so able 
a pen as that of Monsieur Restaut. Why, in, 
"qu'il a proscrites,^^ the participle forms, with 
avoir, the compound time of an active vero ; and 
yet the participle changes its form. But let us take 
an example from Monsieur Restaut himself. 

J'ai ref ti lea lettres que vous m' avez fcrites au 
sujet de 1' affaire que je vous avois propoaie t 
28* 
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etapr^ les avoir 2«e»avee attention, j'ai reeonnn^ 
comme Toaa, que si je V aToie entreprisej j'y aurois 
trcfvmi des obstaclea^ que je n'avois pas jtrivus. 

Here are eight participles, each of which, with aroir, 
forms a compound time of the verh ; and yet, three 
of them (re^n, reconnu, trouvft) do not change their 
form. It is clear, then, that it is the place of the 
participle that is to be attended to here. The word 
tettrea is a plural feminine, and, accordingly, it has 
icriteSy in the above sentence : 

lea lettres, que vous m'avez Rentes, 

But why not make the participle of recevoir agree 
also with lettres 7 Why not write, 
j'ai revues les lettres, 

and not regu 7 Because, in the instance first here 
mentioned the que (which) which represents lettres^ 
and which is in the objective case, governed by avez 
ecrites, goes before the participle : and because, in 
the last instance, les lettres, which is in the objective 
and governed by ai recu, oomes after the participle. 
The same may be said of liies, and, indeed, of all 
Other participles thus used. 

J'ai envoys diz oiseaux k la ville, 
Les dix oiseaux que j' ai envo^/Sit. 

Thus, then, it is the place of the participle that you 

have principally to look to, in order to regulate your 

conduct in the use of it. — ^Now, there are only two 

exceptions to this rule. The first is, that, in the im- 

personals with avoir the participle never changes 

its form ; as : 

la chaleur ^' il <i/aU, the hot weather that has beea 
le froid qu' il a fait, the cold weather that has been. 

Here you see, chaleur is feminine wa.d froid mascu- 
line; and yet the participle does not change its 
form. The reason of this is ; that the t7, in this il 
fait, does not represent any actor. There is no 
action ; there is nothing done to the heat or the 
cold. If the fait had related to something done to 
a thing, it would have been otherwise ; as : 

la table qu' il 9.faUey the table that he has made. 

f habit qu* il a Jbe^ the coat that he has iii«de. 
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The other exception is similar to that mentioned in 
the last paragraph ; namely, that, when the parti- 
ciple is followed by a verb, which, together with the 
participle expresses but one idea, when the two are 
rather one word than two ; as : the man that I have 
seen killed; the woman that I have made sing ; the 
coat that I have had made. When this is the case, 
though the pronoun, or noun, which is in the ob- 
jective, come before the participle, the participle 
does not change its form ; as : 

1' homme qtie j' ai vu tuer, 

la femme que j' ai tu tuer, 

1' homme qtie j' oAfait chanter, 

la femme que j' ^XfaU chanter, 

les femmes que j'ai./at/ chanter, 

1» habit que j' aijuit faire, 

les habits que j' Sii Jait faire, 

1* homme que j' ai entendu parler. 

les hommes que j' ai entendu parler. 

You see, that in all these cases, there is a verb 
coming after the participle, and expressing, together 
with the participld, but one idea. If it were not for 
this reason, the participle would change its form; as: 

1' habit que j' aifaii, 
les habits que j' e.ifaiis. 

There is another exception ; but it seems rather 
matter of taste : good authors differ in opinion about 
it. I will, however, give an example or two relating 
to it. The French sometimes put the nominative 
case ajler the verb; thus: le taureau qu' a vendu 
Jacques. The usual order of the words is, le tau- 
reau q2ie Jacques a vendu. Now, these authors say, 
that when the nominative is placed, thus, after the 
verb, the participle is indeclinable; as: 

le taureau gu* a vendu Jacques, 
2a vache qu,* a vendu Jacmies, 
les taureaux gu' a vendu Jacques. 

If the nominative had gone before the verb, the 
participle must have changed its form ; as : 

le taureau que Jacques a vendu, 
la vache que Jacques a vendue^ 
lee vaches que Jacques a vendues. 
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The same authors insist, that, when there comes, 
next after the participle, a noun, in the ohjective 
•case, or an adjective relating to the noun or prO' 
noun which has gone before, the participle ought 
not to change its form. Monsieur Restaut gives 
this example : Dieu les avoit cree innocents. The 
Us (them) would require crees ; but, those authors 
«ay, that the adjective innocent^ coming after the 
participle, and having relation to les^ the participle 
ought not to change its form. However, this seems 
to be a disputed point : we may adopt either the one 
manner or . the other ; and I have mentioned this 
matter here only to enable you to account for what 
might otherwise appear strange to you. I here 
conclude my remarks on the passive participle. 
They are long ; but the matter is of uncommon im- 
portance. Every page of French print contains, in 
general, many of these words. When you are about 
to use one of them, you cannot, as in the case of 
the gender of nouns, get your information from the 
Dictionary. You must have it, if you have it at all, 
from principles and rules. — I shall now give you an 
exercise relating to the Modes of VeThs;^ which, of 
•course, include the Participles. 

EXERCISE XVI. 

1. She is not rich enough to live without working; 

2. He did that to provoke his brothers and sisters. 

3. They will be too wise to prevent the land from 

being cultivated. 

4. What does he deserve for having betrayed his 

country to its most deadly enemy ? 

5. Coming here has made the fortunes of thousands 

of adventurers. 

6. Putting up a house on that barren spot of land 

is very unwise. 

7. Study constantly if you be in good health. 

8. Give to the poor rather than take from them. 

9. Little means as she may have, she makes a 

pretty good fiffure. 
10. It is for you to talk to them about an affiiir which 
belongs to you. 
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11. It is very proper for you to take effectual means 

to punish him. 

12. He is exceedingly addicted to the shameful vice 

of gaming. 

13. I am tired of living here and doing nothing. 

14. Go and tell my bailiff to come to me as soon as 

he can. 

15. Go and inquire about our neighbour who was 

so ill the other day. 

16. They greatly rejoice at your victory over your 

enemies. 

17. By going to London you will gain a great deal. 

18. In minding your business you will make your- 

self and your parents happy. 
19. 1 wish with all my heart that you may do it. 
20. 1 loiow nothing more fortunate than that. 

21. It is better for a country to be destroyed than 

for it to be governed by wicked men. 

22. It was better for him to go on horse-back than to 

ride in a coach. 

23. It is of great consequence that they should ex- 

plicitly declare themselves. 
24. 1 do not believe that the weather will be fine to- 
morrow. 

25. If the fine weather begin and continue for some 

time. 

26. He is the greatest rogue in the whole world. 

27. Coming to England has saved his life. 

28. Going to France, in the summer time, is very 

pleasant. 

29. Mowing, or reaping, is hard work. 

30. It does not become you to be very nice about it 

31. Whatever they may say about it, it is a bad affair. 
32. 1 know nothing more provoking than that 

33. Few things are more dishonourable than lying. 

34. Drinking to excess soon makes a man despised. 

35. Eating, drinking and sleeping are necessary. 
36. 1 am very sorry that your brother is not come. 

37. Why should he not come next week ? 

38. It seems that they set off very early in the 

morning. 
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89. Is it well known, that the town Is taken 1 

40. It is well known, that the town is taken. 

41. It is clear as day-light that the evil will come. 

42. It is not quite clear that the evil will come. 

43. It was evident, that he could not defend himself. 

44. It was not evident that he could not defend himself, 

45. It seems to me that you are in the wrong. 

46. It seems that he is in the wrong. 

47. It is not j ust, nor is it decent, that he should do that 

48. Do you believe that you will come next Saturday? 

49. Would to God that he were well. 

50. Were you to lose your fortune you ought to go. 
61. God grant that she may recover her health. 
52. You say that she will recover : God send it ! 
53. 1 hope she will not die. Grod forbid \ 

54. God forbid that I should do any such thing 

55. What ! should we pardon them for that 7 

56. What do you want me to do ? 

67. 1 want you to rise early and to be industrious. 
68. 1 want a good saw. Do you think that I shall 

find one ? 
69. 1 think that you will not find one in this village. 
60. 1 do not doubt you will find one in the town. 
61. They must be very industrious if they suppress 

him. 
62. 1 do not doubt of that, I confess. 
63. 1 doubt that he will do it. 
64. 1 doubt that he will not do it. 
65. 1 do not believe that she will come next week. 

66. His talking to them has done the mischief. 

67. Their babbling has made their master angry. 

68. The singing of birds is very delightful. 

69. What I like best in birds is their singing. 

70. Though he sell his land, he will not be mined. 

71. He was killed during last war. 

72. The tents have been taken by the enemy. 

73. The tents which the enemy has taken. 

74. What tents has he taken 1 

75. He has taken all the tents that we had. 
76. 1 am surprised that you have done it 
77. They are writing in my room. 
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78. Yon have lost your money by not having asked 

for it. 

79. It is very indecent to behave in this manner. 

80. My father is seeking for a large and fine farm. 

81. They are very angry that you have been able 

to do it. 

82. They insist absolutely that she shall stay no 

longer. 

83. We were all very much surprised. 

84. There are four men planting trees. 

85. 1 see the greyhounds running after the hare 1 

86. Bring us some good and hot coffee. 

87. Let us have a large and fat leg of mutton. 

88. 1 am far from saying, or from thinking, that 
she will die. 

89. There he is coming to ask you how you do. 

90. This is my whip : there is yours : and there is 

theirs. 

91. Do you suppose that I will give you my house 

and furniture for nothing ? 

92. The corn was sold in the market. 

93. The supples were sold to him. 
91. The oxen were sold last week, 

05. The cows have been sold this week. 



LETTER XXIV. 

syntax op vouloir, po0vow, and devoik. 

Mt dear Richard, 

444. Before you entei* on the subject of this let- 
ter, look at paragraphs 424 and 425. Indeed, yon 
must not only look at them but read them with at- 
tention. You see, then, that the different endings, 
the differences in the form, of the French veibs, 
are not always sufficient to express in Freneh that 
which is expressed in English by our little words, 
which are called signs^ and which are, ahaU^ wiUj 
can, ctndd, might, should, woiUd and ought. We 
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have must besides ; but that is, as we have seen, an- 
swered by the il faut of the French. Let us take 
an example of this insufficiency. 

I ekaU come here to-morrow, je viendrai ici demain. 
I Vfill come here to-morrow, je viendrai ici demain. 

Thus, you see, there is only the one French word, 
viendrai, to answer to shall come, and wUl comej 
and, we all know how different these are in their 
meanings. When I say I shall come, I simply teU 
you of my intention ; but, voUl come, expresses my 
resolution, or at least, a promise, or assurance, on 
my part. Yet, the French verb has no change to 
express this difference. Their verb does for the 
simple telling or announcing ; but, to do justice to 
i will, the French must have some other word, or 
words, brought in ; such as, je vous promets or je 
suis resolu. 

You shall not have that card, vous n' aurez pascette carte. 
You vnU not have that card, vous n' aurez pas cette carte. 

The French verbs are the same, you see, in both 
cases; but, in the first phrase, I express my will 
and determination against your having the card ; 
and, in the second, I merely foretell or observe, 
that you will not have the card. See, now, how 
the proper translation of these two English phrases 
would stand, supposing me to be talking to you. 

You shall not ^ je ne veiix pas que vous ayez cette carte — or 
have that card, ( je ne vous perm£ttrai pas d'avoir cette carte. 

You wiU not have that card, vous iV aurez pas cette carte. 

In the latter case I say, in this French phrase, 
simply, that you trill not have the card ; but, in the 
other case, I say, my will As that you have not the 
card ; or, I will not permit you to have the card. 
80 that, you clearly see that the changes in the form 
oi the French verb are by no means sufficient to 
express that which is expressed in English by our 
UttLe words. As long as the business of the verb is 
merely to announce or declare, the French changes 
answer the purpose pretty well ; but, wherever our 
little words or verbal signs; wherever there is will^ 
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y>ermi8aion. power, or c^ufy expressed by these signs ; 
there the changes in the form of the French verb 
fail of being sufficient for the purpose of answering 
vfully and clearly to our verbs. 

445. But, the French have words, which (in great 
part at least) make up' for this deficiency. Tiiese 
-vre three verbs which express, respectively, willy 
power, and dtUy ; and which, therefore, are em- 
ployed to answer (in most cases) to our will and 
would; our may, can, cotdd, and might; and our 
-should and ought, I say in great part, in most 
ca^es ; because, there is no complete rule as to the 
matter. You will observe (and, indeed, you must 
already have observed in the conjugations), that 
vouLoiR, PouvoiR, and devoir, are verbs complete in 
all their parts. In short, you know them perfectly 
well in all their numbers, persons, times, and modes ; 
and you can, I hope, write down the conjugations 
of them without looking even at your card of verbs. 
You will, however, mind, now, that vouloir means 
to will, to be willing, to desire, to wish, to be deter- 
mined, to be resolved, and when in the negative, it ex- 
presses djjection and opposition. You will mind 
also, that pocvoir means^ to be able, to have power, 
to have liberty or permission, to do or to be. Mind, 
moreover, devoir, though it means to owe, means 
also to have the duty of doing or of being. Now, 
then, mind, that, in general, these signs of ours 
are answered by some part of these French verbs, 
08 placed in the following table: 

would, I ^y ■°™® P*'* ^ \ vouloir- 
may, ^ 

P^ 5by«>mepartof^po«vcrir. 
might, ) 

^^^ |by some part of ^ devoir. 

■halL t ^^'^^'^^ ^7 ^® chang^e in the verb, and Bometimes 
^^ ) by some word expressing obUgcUion or perminion. 

After all, however, you must bear in mind, that it is 
not always that any of these signs arc thus turned 
29 



'V 
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into French. But, you will soon learn (after ail 
that you have learned) to make use of these im- 
portant French words properly. 

446. We will begin with vouloir. When we 
make use of our signs, willy loould, the French em- 
ploy the infinitive of their verb ; and they employ 
0ome part of vouloir to answer to our vrill, or wcnddjf 
as: 

I will kill, je veux tuer. 

I would kill, je vouloie tuer. 

you will kilL youb voulez tuer. 

they will kil( ils veulent tuer. 

This is always the manner of turning these signs 
into French. Our will applies to both present and 
future. I suppose it here to apply to the present, 
where it expresses .irt// or resolution^ and must be 
translated by vouloir. When it simply intimateSj 
or foretells^ the changes in the French verb are suf- 
ficient; as: 

you will kill, VOU8 tuerez. 

ne will kill, il tuera. 

The French, you see, take our principal verb ; they 
translate it ; they put it in the infinitive ; they then 
put before it a part of the verb vouloir, to answer 
to our yyiU or would. Thus, in this sentence : 

I totS write in spite of him, Je veux €crire mal^6 lui. 

You see, they take our write fnot our to write), and 
put ecrire in place of it ; ana then they put a part 
of their verb vouloir, according to mode, number 
and person. If, instead of wiU, or would, we use 
any part of to wish, to desire, to he willing, or the 
like, the French take this verb, and translate it by 
some part of vouloir; as : 

I wish him to write to me, je veux qu' il m'6crivei 
I desire him to write, je veux qu'il ^rive. 

We may also say, je souhaite qu' il m' derive, je 
disire qu' il ecrive: but custom and idiom lean 
strongly towards vouloir, I should observe before 
I quit this verb, that, when we use the verb to be 
vuling', or any expression of the same, or nearly 
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the same, meaning, the French, in rendering the 
phrase, put bien before vouloir; as : 

I am willing for him to write, — or f 

1 consent to nis writing, — or > je veux Wen qufil derive* 

I like for him to write. 3 

When we use the verb to have with wUL or wotdd^ 
the French use vouloir without noticing our to 
have; as : 

we will have him go, nous Toulons qu' il aille. 

you would have it so, vous le vouliez ainsi. 

they will always have it their ils le veulent toujours 2t leur 

own way, maniere. 

I will have it so, je le veux ainsi. 

When we make use of the verb want to express wish- 
ing or desiring', the French render it by vouloir ^ 
and, in this way vouloir is in very common use ; as : 

what do you want 7 que voulez-vous 1 

I want some bread and some je veux du pain et du vin, i^ii 

wine, if you please. vous plait. 

I want to see fine weather. je voudrois voir du beau temii 

she does not know what she elle ne sait ce qu*elle veuL 

wanta 

Very numerous are the uses of the verb vouloir f 
but what has been here said respecting it, will, I 
trust, be sufficient. 

447. PoDvom. This word, besides being a verb, 
is a noun, meaning power. As a verb, its meaning 
has just been described in paragraph 445. The 
vert) pouvoir means, then, in general, to be able. 
Our may, wight, ca% and could, are all translated 
into French by pouvoir. Great care is necessary, 
in foreigners, to distinguish when one of these is to 
be used, in English, and when the other ; but there 
is no difficulty in turning them into French, seeing 
that they are all rendered into that language by one 
and the same verb. And, as to the circumstances 
of time and mode and person, the French verb 
changes its form as in other cases. It is, in fact, 
the conjugation of pouvoir, with another vOTb: pou 
voir, like vouloir, being used, in this case, instead ol 
our signs; examples: 
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you may comt next week, voub pouvez yenir la "ftw^JTW 

prochaine. 
be may go away when he will, il peut e'en aller quand il you- 

dra. 
they can read and write very ils peuvent lire et ecrire fort - 

well, bien. 

we could not come yesterday, nous ne pumes venir hier. 
they mipht be rich if they ils pourroient fttre riches I'llt 

would, le voiiloient 

if he can come I 9hoM be glad s41 peut venir j'en sftrai biea 

of it» aiae. 

Thus, then, it is merely conjugating the verb poti^ 
voir, as in the case of vouloir, and putting the* 
French principal verb in the infinitive. This verb, 
like vouLoiR, is in constant use, as, indeed, it must, 
from the nature of its functions, necessarily be. It 
is often employed to express capability^ possibilityy 
and the like, and in many other cases which have 
nothing to do with can, could, may, and might ; or, 
at least, where they are not employed in English i 
as: 

that is not possible, cela ne se peut 

he was quite done for, il n'en pouvoit plu& 

that is possible, cela est possible, or, cela w peut. 

These are odd expressions. Such they appear to» 
us : but, they are correct, and they are lively and 
smooth. However, they forcibly characterize this 
verb pouvoir. Again : 

can he come*? peut-il venir 7 

may he ride your horse 7 peut-il monter votre eheval 7 
eould he ride your horse 1 pouvoit- il monter votre eheval 1 
could he not ride my horse 7 ue pouvoit il pas monter mon 

eheval 7 

Mind, in some cases savoir is employed s3niony- 
mously with pouvoir. In this sense savoir means 
to know how ; and, if you observe, to know how 
to do a thing is, in English, nearly the same thing 
as to be able to do it ; as : 

I know how to make books, — or je sais fiEiire dee livrea 
I am able to make books, je peux faire des livrea 

But, it is pouvoir that you are to look to for the 
answering to our signs may, mighty can, and caiddL 
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When an English phrase, having either of these 
words in it, is to be put into French, look to pou- 

VOIR. 

448. We now come to Devoir, which answers to 
our 8hovM and ought ; or, at least, to should gene- 
rally, and to ought always. Devoir means to owe^ 
and our ought is, doubtless, a part of our verb to 
owe; for, what is, I ought to go, but I owe to go ? 
The origin of should is less evident ; but, the main 
difference in the two is, that ought takes the to after 
it before a verb, and that should does not. Thi« 
shuts out should from being used before infinitives, 
and ought from being used before the other parts 
of the verb. But, in the eye of the French lan- 
guage they appear to be of equal merit and power; 
for devoir' answers to both ; as : 

You ought to be obedient to yjowr master, ) voua devriez ob&r 
You should be obedient to your master, > k votre maitre. 

There is, however, this difference in these two Eng- 
lish Verbal signs; that ought always implies dutpy 
while shoidd does not always do this. And, which 
is the material point for us, ought must alwavs 
have devoir to answer to it, while should may be 
rendered by a change in the form of the French 
verb; as: 

if he should travel in Spain, s'il voya^eoit en EspagTie. 
if he ought to travel in Spain, B'il devoU voyager en EspagnOk 

Devoir is made use of sometimes for most. It is in 
cases where most does not imply any command or 
necessity ; as : you must be very hungry ; vous de- 
vez avoir grand faim. You may say, in French, U 
faut que vous ayez grand faim. One may be as 
good as the other ; but, observe this phrase ; il doit 
se marier demain. You cannot say, as a transla- 
tion to this, he mitst be married to-morrow. Nei- 
ther will should or ought do. The real English of 
it is : he 19 to he married to-morrow. You see that 
these verbs are of great importance. They answer 
to whole English phrases in many instances. They 
are of more consequence than hundreds of oUier 
2d* 
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▼erbs. They are amongst the ])iTots, on which the 
French language turns. To this knowledge that I 
have of their importance you have to ascribe this 
present LetteB) which, when I have added a short 
Exercise to it, will, I trust, leave you with very littls 
to do in the learning of the French language. 



EXERCISE XVn. 



1. 
9. 
3. 
4. 

6. 



7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 
16. 

17. 

la 

19. 
20. 



Now will I give you the se- 

venteenth Ezerdse. 
Shall it be a long one, or a 

short one 7 
If I should find voor son, I 

will send him nome. 
He would soon make a for^ 

tune, if he might workthe 

mines. 
Would you soon make a 

fortune if you might soon 

work them? 
I cannot ride that wicked 

horse without breaking 

my neck. 
Tou and he might take that 

liberty, but she might not. 
She ought not to do it at 

any rate. 
You should give him that 

farm. 
If he could eive it to them 

he would ao it. 
He will go from this place, 

and his brother shall go. 
We shall sell our com and 

wine and they shall sell 

theirs. 
They shall have all that I 

ought not to keep. 
I am very willing to let you 

stay here. 
But I am unable to give you 

victuals and drink. 
Can that be? What can he 

want with me ? 
What do they want with us ? 
Is it possible that they want 

our monev ? 
Can there be such wicked 

people in the world? 
Did they wish to see the 

town on'fire 1 



21. Will you have some kidney 

beans, or some peas. ' 
22. 1 do not want any of either. 

23. What do you wish to have^ 

then? 

24. Shall she have some flow- 

ers? 
29, Does she desire to have any 
of those that I sowed ? 

26. Would to Gk)d that they 

would g[et up early. 

27. Gkxl forbid that I should 

have a parcel of slu^sir^i 
in my house ! 

28. Thougli it were to cost in^ 

my life. 

29. Might he not haveaskedheB^ 

what she meant ? 

30. He might have done it, bu^ 

she might have refused to, 
answer. 

31. Ou^ht you not to coinp^ 

him to answer 1 

32. Is there a road to be fooni^ 

equal to that ? 

33. Are there not a flreat many- 

questions here ? 

34. Can you find more in a sk 

milar space, in any book} 
36. Can they be angry with met 

36. Will there be eggs for sup-. 

per? 

37. my eycB will be dim. 

38. Shall I make a knot in th^ 

string ? 

39. His heart would ache, if he 

were to lose his cause. 

40. There ought to be 400 leavM 

in the book. 

41. Tou shall gather soma 
flowers. 

42. They will be in mouniioft 

next week. 
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43. His eye will be cured ^soon. 
44. 1 wish they would come 

without delay. 
46. He might go, lif he would. 

46. They mey come Whenever 

they please^ 

47. He was to have gone off for 

Paris last week. 



48. Voa shafi tell them what 

you tliink of it. 

49. It may happen that ihey 

will go. 

50. It may happen that they 

cannot wnte. 

51. Can she come 7 May be BO* 

52. You ought not to take it. 



LETTER XXV. 

syntax of adverbs. 

My dear Richard, 

449. In paragraph 37, I explained to you the 
nature of Adverbs: and. in paragraph 142 to 151 
inclusive. I gave you rules for the forming of the 
words of this part of speech. You will now read 
all those paragraphs over again, and pay strict at- 
tention to what you find in them. 

450. I have, in this place, only to make a remark or 
two as to theplacing of the adverb in sentences. The 
place of the French adverb is, in many cases, the same 
j^jthat of our adverb; but no< in a// cases. Itgeneral- 
}y comes after a verb aud before an adjective ; as 

Us traraillent bien, they work well. 

Le Tin est tres-borij the wine is very good* 

451. When the French verb is in the infinitive, 
$he adverb is sometimes put before it, when it is not 
put before it in English; as: pour bien faire; in 
tSrder to do well. But, this is very rarely the case, 

452. When adverbs are compound ; that is to say 
i;onsist of more than one word, (as was before fully 
(explained), they follow the verb invariably. There 
is. and there can be, no difficulty attending the use 
01 this part of speech. The only difference, worth 
potice, m the two languages, with respect to the 
using of the adverb, is this : the French tiardly ever 

J^ut tne adverb before the verb, and we often do it ; as : 
' icria aouvent ; and not, as we say, je souv^ icrig, 

EXERCISE XVIII. 

1. They, at this moment, do not know it, 

2. They do not now go on horse-back, 
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3. It is the fashion now-a-days to go on foot 

4. I will do it directly. 

5. She came yesterday and also the day hefofe« 

6. Formerly there were trees in that field. 

7. They told me of it before. 

8. You must come hither to-morrow. 

9. I beg you to write to me very soon. 

10. I often eat cherries and apples. 

11. They will very soon fmish their work. 

12. We shall write to-morrow or next day. 

13. He will ^o shortly to see his father. 

14. The affair will be ended next week. 

15. Where have they been this long while 1 

16. Give them some food from time to time. 

17. Whence come all these people 1 

18. What do they all come hither for ? 

19. What induces them to come this way ? 

20. It is easier for them to go that way. 

21. They set out tbence every day at one o'clock. 

22. When you go up-stairs, stay there. 

23. He i^ to be found nowhere. 

24. There is too much water in your wine. 
26. Perhaps you will see him by-and-bye. 

26. They said it in jest, but it is too true. 

27. They are constantly writing and reading. 

28. She was taken away by force. 

29. That is extremely wicKed on their part. 

30. You speak at random. 

31. How often have you been there ? 

32. How far is it to tne wheat-field 1 

33. I very well know what you mean. 



LETTER XXVI. 

SYNTAX OF PREPOSITIONS. 



My nEAR RicHARn, 

453. It is almost mere matter of form to make 
separate divisions relative to the Syntax of these in- 
declinable parts of speech. The words belonging to 
them are nothing of themselves; they cannot be 
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used without nouns, pronouns, and verbs ; and 
therefore, in treating of the Syntax of these, I hare, 
in fact, treated of that of Prepositions. 

464. Go back, however, to paragraph 38; and 
.also to the whole of Letter XL, including para- 
igraphs from 152 to 16L Pay attention to what 
you there find; and, there is little to add here. 
The business of Syntax is. first, to teach us how to 
make our words agree witn each other in sentences. 
There can be no disagreement in the case of prepo- 
sitions; for they never change their form. Then, 
as to government, prepositious, when put before 
nouns and pronouns, cause them to be in the objec- 
tive case. But, this has been most amply explained 
in the letters relating to nouns and pronouns. As to 
the 'placing of the prepositions in the sentence, there 
is no difierence worthy of notice in the two Ian* 
guages. We say, in the house, for the horse, to the 
town, against tne door, upon the floor; and the 
French say dans la maison, pour le cheval, cL la ville, 
contre la porte^ sur le plancher. There are certain 
French prepositions, which, in different cases, must 
be rendered in English in a different manner.^ It is 
nearly the same with regard to our prepositions, 
when rendered in French. I have before jioticed, 
that, while we say, think q/*a thing, the French say^ 
4;hink to a thing. But, to notice aS the instances of 
difierence between the two languages would require 
a book ten times as large as the French and English 
Dictionary in quarto. Il would, besides, be to load 
the memory in vain ; seeing that all the diflficulties 
arising from this cause are speedily removed by 
practice. 

EXERCISE XIX. 

1. Have you thought of the affair that I spoke to 

you of? 

2. Yes ; but I do not know what to do about it. 

3. Whose book is that? It is John's or his sister's* 

4. The house must be built by next Christmas. 

5. They fought with bayonets and swords. 

6. You enjoy your riches. 
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7. They live near to your country-house. 

8. Tou ought to obey your master. 

I give these few instances merely to warn yoiz 
against literal translation. You will see, that the 
French say, near of your house ; and obey to your 
master; and enjoy of your riches. But, a short 
time will give you a complete knowledge of all 
these matters. 



LETTER XXVIL 

syntax of conjunctions. 

My uear Richard, 

455. The remarks made in para^ph 453 
apply in this case also. Every thing relative to con- 
junctions has been taught in the Etymology of Con- 
junctions, and in the Syntax of the other parts of 
speech, especially that of Verbs. You must go 
back, however, to paragraph 39, and to the whole of 
Letter XII, consisting of paragraphs from 162 to 167 
inclusive. Those parts contain a full account of 
this part of speech. Conjunctions have a govern- 
ment of modes of verbs ; but this matter is, you 
know, most amply explained in the Syntax of Verbs, 
particularly in paragraphs from 414 to 422. All 
that I shall, therefore, add, upon this subject is, a 
short exercise, consisting oi phrases, which must,^ in 
French, have a turn very different from that which 
they have in English. 

EXERCISE XX. 

1. Whether you do it, or not, I shall come. 

2. A sp'eat building either of brick or of stone. 

3. Eitner from love or from fear, he praised them« 

4. If they should die, what will become of us ? 

5. If they should consent to it, what will you say ? 

6. When you write, let me know it. 

7. When they come, they will remain a long while. 

8. If you wish to go, and will come here in good 

time. 

9. If they desire to have it, and will pay for it. 
10. Even if he were to give his whole fortune. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

translation of tbb exercises. 

Mt dear Richard, 

456. The Translation of the Exercises is giveo, 
in order that you, when you have finished your trans- 
lation of an Exercise, may refer to this Translation, in « 
order to see whether you have done your work cm*'' 
rectly. But, mind, it would be mere childishness to be 
looking at this translation, until you hsve finished 
an Exercise. When you have finished an Exercise, 
and consulted with your Grammar as to every phrase 
in it : then make a fair copy of it : look at it atten- 
tively over and over again 5 and, when you have made 
it wnat you look upon as complete : when you have 
put all the points ; all the accents ; every thing ; then, 
tu7^ to this translation, and compare your transla- 
tion with it, phrase by phrase. 

' 14. II est arriv6 rarement vaab 
EXERCISE I. i chose semblable. 



^ 15. Quel iardin! 

1. Cent livrea, cinq achelins. 16. Quel bruit ! 

2. Dea plumes k 6 s. le cent , 17. Quelle belle fleur ! 

3. Des canards i^ diz sous la' 18. La jolie fille qu* Eniiia I 

pidce. j 19. Que son p^re est riche I 

4. Avez-vous entendu parler 20. Que l'arg^ntadecharme<l 

de rien de semblable 1 1 21. Quel en horrible I 
6. Si un tel yient. 1 22. Quel sot de gar^on. 

*' '23. Un homme qui a plus d'ua 



6. Mille soldats ae sont mis 

en marche. 

7. Cent sont de retour. 

8. Je n'ai paa vu d'enfisint ai 

aage. 

9. On voit rarement un homme 

ai m6chant. 

10. Un iardin avec im mur d*un 

cOtl. 

11. Un bon poete, maia pas un 

Boileau. 

12. n eat m^decin, et aon &dre 

eat procureur. 

13. D eat riche, chose qu'il 

aime. 



d6faut. 

24. Une table qui a un pied da 

casa6. 

25. La barbe d'un juif. Un 

cheval de Barbarie. 

26. Donnez-m*en ime pluraufi 

pour exemple. 

27. Une poule aveo un pouadn* 

28. Une voiture attelee d'un 

cheval. 
'29. Un voile et une voile. 

30. Une caiaae de livrea. 

31. Un livre et une fleur. 

32. Un jardinier et un taquauh 
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33. Cent d'entre euz. 

34. Une heure et demie. 
36. Une demi-beure. 

EXERCISE n. 



VA- 



de 



1. L*Am6rique, PAsie, 

frioue, et P Europe. 

2. La Prusae fait partie 

I'Allemagne. 

3. Venise, Valence, Grenade. 

4. II vient de la Rochelle. 

5. U demeure au Havre de 

Grace. 

6. II est parti pour la Ca'fenne. 

7. Je deraeure en Angleterre. 

8. VouB venez du Portugal. 

9. lis resident ^ la Martinique. 

10. Elle va en Italie. 

11. La Tamiae. 

12. Le Rhin. 

13. La S^veme, la Seine. 

14. L'ivrognerie est detestable. 

15. Le meurtre m^rite la mort. 

16. La paresae conduit it la 

pauvretg. 

17. De la mame k la surface, 

ensuite de la terre glaiae, 
et puis de la craie. 

18. L*orge est chdrecette ann€e. 

19. Les chevaux mangent de 

I'herbe et du foin. 

20. Le cheval est un anim§il 

utile. 

21. Les oiseaux volent ; les fau- 

cons volent. 

22. Les faucons tuent les autres 

oiseaux. 

23. II vient de la Chine. 

24. Le vin de Bourgogne. 

25. Le drap d'Angkterre. 

26. Les chevaux de Flandres. 

27. Les vaches de Normandie. 

28. Les arbres viennent bien 

les €t6s fiBivorables. 

29. U€t6 est pasB^. 

30. Je vois que les arbres vien- 

nent bien. 

31. Le Capitaine White est 

parti. 



32. Les oiseaux chantent 

le printemps. 

33. Comment vousportez-voufl^ 3 

M. le Capitame 1 

34. Les poires sont miirefl en- 

automne. 

35. Le Docteur Johnson crai' 

gnoit la mort. 

36. La reine Elizabeth et le 

Pape Sixte. 

37. Les groUes mangent du bl& 
3d. Les gar9ona tuent lea- 

grolles. 

39. Les gar^ons tuent lesr 

grolles. 

40. Les philosophes ne a'accoT' 

dent pas. 

41. II est k la campagne. 

42. Elle etoit en ville. 

43. Dieu, le ciel, et I'enfer. 

44. Les jardins ont un aspect 

riant au printemps. 

45. Les fleurs se feuient en 6t€^ 

46. EUesmeurent en automne. 

47. L'amour faisoit le sujet de 

la lettre. 

48. Les pommes sont un bon 

fruit. 

49. Les pommes ne sont pa» 

cheres cette annee. 

50. Les renards tuent les poulea^ 

51. Du pain, de la viande, d& 

la larine, du beurre. 

52. La terre, Pair, le feu et 

Peau ; tout s'allie. 

53. L'air est froid aujourd'huL- 

54. L'hiver approche. 

55. II plut beaucoup hier. 

56. L'avoine est trds-chdre. 
57- Le fromage est trds-rare. 

58. Je ^r^fdre le noir au bleu* 

59. II aime la chaase. 

60. L'exercise est bon pour 

Phomme. 

61. II se tua k force de boire. 

62. Les hommea prudens €vi- 

tent lea querelles. 

63. Lea oiseaux chantent tao' 

dis que les jpareaseux 
ronilent. 
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64. I/hommei venez icil 
femme, allez par-Ul ! 
66. Du boi% de I'eau et du feu. 

66. La lumidre et I'obacurit^ 

la chaleur et le froid. 

67. 1*00 articlee forment une 

partie du discours. 
66. n a dee bras. 

69. II a dee cheveuz noira. 

70. Lea HoUandois font le 



71. 



commerce. 



Lea Americainfl partagent 
lea laca avec lea Angfoia. 

lis v<xit au Canada. 

La nouvelle Eooaae eat un 
paya froid. 

Lb maJLs vient bien en 
France. 
76. Le tabac eat une production 
de la Virginie. 

Le colon vient de la GSor- 
gie. 

De laFloride et du Br^l. 

Lea P^ruviena ont de Por 
en ab<«idance. 

Lea Mexicaina ont de Par- 
gent en grand quantity. 



72. 
73. 

74 



76. 

n. 

7a 

79. 



EXERCISE m. 

1. n a du foin 2l vendre. 

2. II a du foin dana aa char- 

rette. 

3. Le foin eat abondant 

4. Le foin eat char cette annCe. 
6. Elle porte de la aoie. 

6. La aoie qu* elle porte eat 

belle. 

7. La aoie eat trd»-l%dre. 

8. A-t-il dea chevauz 1 

9. Ouj, il en a quelquea-una. 

10. II a dea chiena^ 

11. Ont-ila dea oiaeauz? 

12. Lea chiena aboyent. 

13. J* entenda du bruit. 

14. J'entends beaucoup de 

bruit 
l& II y a du dMger, 



16. II y en a aiz de blanea el 
deux de noira. 

17. Cinq de tu6a et un dt 

bless^ 

18. Ila ont de bonne viande. 

19. Elle a de beaux yeux. 

20. Les moutons mangent de 

Pherbe. 

21. J^ ai dea mouton& 

22. Lea moutona que ^ai yen- 

dus. 

23. Voua aviez du fromage. 

24. Elle aura beaucoup de 

pain. 

25. Une quantity de teire. 

26. D(Mmez-noua encore de 

Parsent. 

27. Rien de bien rare. 

28. Tantdelivrea. 

29. Fort ipexi de aageaae. 

30. Combien de fendtrea. 

31. Combien de terre. 

32. Beaucoup de chagrin. 

33. Beaucoup de plaair. 

34. Beaucoup de patience. 
36. Beaucoup de peine. 

36. Quel vin aounaitez-voue) 

37. Donnez-moi du rouge. 

38. De bien honndtes gena. 

39. II vamaintenantl^aucoiq) 

06 choux. 

40. Dea oi^ona et du penil 

dana le jardin. 

41. Le pommier eat une Ruir- 

lande loraqu'il eat en neur. 

42. Lea cerisiera aont auaai 

trdsbeaux. 

43. Ce poirier eat bien charg6 

de fruit. 

44. Lea poirea aont 2l bon 

march6 oette ami6e-ci. 
46. Lea touffea de framboisiere 
n'ont rien de remarquable. 

46. Maia leur fruit eat excel- 

lent. 

47. Quellea bellea fraiaea ! 

48. Lea 6pinarda et lea haii- 

cota. 

49. Le march6 abonde en 16- 

gumea. 
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80. tTn tempc humlde eift bon 

pour ce terrain. 
tl. ToqX le foin est gtt^ 
62. Le fain wracter Pannfie 

proehcaime. 
S3. Lea haricota aont trda- 

^abondans. 

64. Lea laitues aont boones en 

■alade. 
86b L'huile, le Tinai^preile poi- 

vre, le eel et la moutarde 

■ont dee choBee fort utiles. 
86. L'huile d' elive 6m, bien 

meilleure que celle de 

paTOt 
67. La premidre w fiut en 

France et en Italie. 
681 La seconde ae fiiit en Alle- 

mafi^ne. 
to. Le moitt de aable est trd»- 

haut. 
60. Lea pierrea ne fotA point 

de £ciaU la terre. 
%1. Le founage eat H bon 

ttarcfa6. 
62. Une gratide «^Wntitl de 

tctre. 
iSS. Lea al(Hittt<^ xeatent dana 

lea ch&mpa. 
64L Du poiaaon, de la viande, 

de la volaille, du grain, 
V 'dela&rine. 

65. Noua avona du poiaaon. 

66. Lea abeillea n' aiment paa 

lea ^6pea. 
67* Le miel eat trda-utile dan 
nnefunille. 



EXERCISE IV. 

L La maiaon eat grande. 

8. Une main et un pied. 

8. Deux maiaona et troia 

champa. 
4. Quatre fil% einq fillea. 
6. Six enfanis aept amia. 
6. Un cheval, une Tache, un 

cochon. 



7. HuitcheTaux,neuf vaehei^ 

diz eochona. 

8. On29e noix, une noiz. 

9. Un en&nt, douze en&na 

10. Un engagiBment. 

11. Treize engagemena. 

12. QuatoTze chouz. 

13. Un fort beau choow 

14. Un chapeau nolr. 

15. Beaucoup de richeania 

16. Quinze cnapeauz; 

17. Seize hiboua. 
Idf Diz*^pt cloua^ 

19. Un tr^B-ffrand teak 

20. Ungraoanombt^demaoz. 

21. L'cBil du cheWl. 

22. Mea yeux aont foibleft 

23. L'eau eat claire. 

24. Lea ^ux de Be^ 

26. Dix-huit paniera. 

26i i)ix-neuf Donneta de nuit 

27. Vingt portea de jardin. 

28. Vingt-et-un poiaaona de 

riviere. 

29. La tfete clu loup. 

30. Lea grifFea du chat 

31. Le palaia du roi. 

32. Trente chandeliera d'or. 

33. Quaranteaaaiettea d'^tain. 

34. Cinquante cuilliera d'ar- 

gent. 

35. Soixante aouliera de cuir. 

36. Soixante-dixhutteadeboia; 

37. Ctuatre-vingt pellea-lk-feiu 

38. Quatre-vingt-cux agneauz» 

39. Un aeneau et un mouton. 

40. Cent boBufa. 

41. Mille oiaeaux. 

42. Un oiaeau et un renaid. 

43. Dieu eat tout-puiaaant • 

44. Lea dieux des G^recai ^ 

45. Un lieu aolitaire. 

46. Des lieux aolitairea 

47. U a un emploi. 

48. A la poate auz lettfiML 

49. Une fivre de pain. 

50. Un livre pour voub, 

51. Le page -ou roi. 

52. Une page d*un Uvrt. 
63. A aa maiion. 
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'S4. I>e la rue. 

65. Au champ. 

66. Auzparca 

57. Aprda le carroMB. 

68. Chapitr& premier. 

69. Livre deuxidioe. 

60. Un traits de Grammaire. 

61. Entrez, Monsieur. 

62. Priez ce monsieur d'entrer. 

63. J'apper9ois quelques mea- 

sieurs. 

64. Monsieur, j'ai vu les mea- 

sieura. 
€5. Entrez, Messieivs. 

66. Messieurs, j'ai parl6 2l ceB 

messieurci^ 

67. Autant de beaux jardina. 

68. Devant le trOne. 

69. Hormia le domeatique. 

70. Au milieu dea buiasona. 

71. Dana lea nida d'oiaeaux. 

72. Depuia Mardi dernier. 

73. Vera Londrea. 

74. Lea damea a'en vont 
76. Lea Lorda reatent ici. 

76. Allez, monaieur Pimpu- 

dent. 

77. De Peau de rividro pour 

6iire de la bidre. 

78. Madame, j'ai vu la dame. 

79. M«adamea Je m'en vaia. 

80. AUez chez Monaieur White. 

81. Les propn6t63 de Guil- 

laume, de Jean, et de 
Richard. 

82. A qui eat cette plume 7 
Bi, La poaition de ce paya 

84. La aituation du gouvemeur. 

85. La laioe dea moutona eat 

bonne 2l faire du drap. 

86. Us parlent de la maiaon de 

la dame. 

87. Ifadame i¥hite eat morte. 

88. Joaaph, Pierre, et quelquea 

amia 

89. Uneeuillierd'argentpleine 

de via 

90. Un pot plein de bidre. 

^1. Oe aentier a cent pieda de 
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92. La iBort d» aa mere. 

93. Le mariage de aon fila 

94. La boime fortune ds Hn 

fr^re. 
96. U a fait le commeree da 
cuivre. 

96. Lea voiturea et lea chevmus 

content de Par^enL 

97. Le chdne eat un hel arbrab 

98. Lea planchea de chdoe du- 

rent long-tempa 

99. Dea ormea dans lea ! 



EXERCISE y. 

1. Youa et moi, nous aUooi 
aouper. 

2. Yous^ votre aceur, et mo^ 

noua aurona de I'argent 
demain. 

3. Noua aommea fort heureuz 

dana ce paye^ elle et moi 

4. Ila me frappent auaai biea 

que luL 
6. Ila m'aiment auaii biea 
qu'elle. 

6. Puiaaiez-vouadevMurriehel 

7. Si voua m'abandonnies 

pour toujoura 

8. Qui, repartit-iL Noi^dit>U. 

9. Je lea voia toua lea joiur% 

luiet aonpdre. 
10. II leur donne toujoon 

quelque choae 2l manger. 
U. Ila dinent trda-aouvent en- 

aemble. 

12. Faitea cela. je youa prie^ \ 

ma cotiaiaeration. 

13. Le cheval est 2l moi, et ki 

vache eat ii elle. 

14. Donnez-moi un peu d6 TOCm 

boia 
16. H leur rapporte tout eeqiw 
je lui dia 

16. Eale n*avoit aucune afibe- 

tion pour euz. 

17. Lea cnampa leur 8{^{1ff" 

tiennent 
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18l C*e8t It lui qu* ila parlent 
toujours. 

19. Us lea attendant ici au- 

jourd'huL 

20. 0onnez-luiauelquechoaeit 

manger et a boire. 

21. Je vouB enverrai dea fleun^ 

ellea sont trds-bellea 
22b lis ouelles nous ontenvoy6 
du fruit, aujourd'hui 

23. lis nous volent et nous in- 

sultent 

24. II ecrit au secretaire, et lui 

envoie des messages. 

25. lis scat plus riches que 

moi et nue lui aussi. 

26. Envoyez-Ieurunmessager.^ 

27. Arrfttez-le, liez-le, et en- 

voyez-le en prison. 
28b Nousmangeonsdelaviande 
et noua buvons de I'eau. 

29. lis s'adressent souvent k 

nous pour du vin. 

30. Je lui ai donn6 de I'or pour 

vous. 

31. Vous les vttes aller chezelle. 



EXERCISE VL 

1. Ma main, mes plumes, mon 

papier, mon encre et mes 
livrea. 

2. Vos plumes ne sont pas 

aussi bonnes que les 
miennes. 

3. Emportez les chaises de ma 

chambre, et mettez-les 
dans la sienne. 

4. Prenez-«n des leurs, et metr 

tez-le dans la mienne. 
6. Prenez-en des miennes, et 
portez-les dans les siennes. 
6. Leurs bceufs sont plus 

beaux que les vOtres. 
. 7. Mettezmes bceui's dans leur 

champ. 
6. Ses souiiers sont meilleurs 

que les siena. 
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9. Noshabiu flODtbleu% man 
les leurs sont rougek 

10. Notre chanap, leurpiairM^ 
leurs moutoiuL 

U. Vos arbres sont bisa 
plant6a 

12. La table est mauvain; les 

Sleds sont foiblea 
e est d'lme vilaine 
couleur; le bois en eft 
pourri. 
14 YoillkvotrecarroflBet Toiei 
le mien. 

15. Mon frdre, je vous prie de 

venir chez moi. 

16. Adieu, M le Capitaine. 

Je suis bien aise de vous 
voir, mon voisin. 

17. Ces oiseaux sont ik vous, «t 

ceuz>lik sont 2k moi. 

18. Ton pdre, ta mdre et tes 

f reres sont morts. 

19. Ses frereset ses soBum sont 
tous partia 

20. Leurs domestiquea vien- 

nent ici. 

21. Mon pdre, avez-vons son 

manteau 1 

22. Approchez-vous^ ma scaur, 

Tai beaoin de vous parler. 

23. Non, mon ami, je ne puis 

vous secourir. 

24. Prenez vos moutoni^ 6t 

mettez-les avec les mieni. 

25. S6parez vos poules dea 

miennea 

26. Sa maiaon; sa maison; 

uotre maison ; leur mai- 
son; votre maison. 

27. Sa main, son bras, nos 

doigta^ leurs jambes, met 
pieds. 

28. Sa robe, son bonnet, sat^ 

son cou, ses dents. 

29. Mettez votre foin avec le 

mien : s^parez le vutre du 
mien. 

30. II ne parle pas de TOtre 

beaut^ mail de la 
enne. 
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31. n ne parle pas des sienii^ 

mais dea notres. 

32, Gevaisseauleurappartient. 



I EXERCISE Vn. 

1. Lea peraonnes qui demeu- 

roient dans cette rue. 

2. Le menuisier qui fit ma 
table. 

3. La vachequipaStdanama 

prairie. 

4. Lea moutona qui aoot sur 

lea coUines. 
6. L'homme dont je prise I'a- 
miti^, 

6. Le cheval qui conduit leur 

voiture. 

7. I^e h\6 que voua avez ven- 

du au march6. 

8. Le bJ6 qui croit dans voa 

champs. 

9. Aimez oeuz dont vous re- 

cevez des bienfaits. 

10. Le marchand auquel il doit 

tant d'argent. 

11. La compa^ie qu'il a re- 

cue ce soir. 

12. L'oiaeau qui a vu I'oiae- 

leur. 

13. L^oiaeau que I'oiaeleur a 

vu. 

14. Le sidcle dana lequel noua 

vivona. 
16. Le monaieur auquel il ap- 
partient. 

16. Le paya que j'aime le 

mieuz. 

17. Le temps qui m» plait le 

plus. 

18. L'encre dont je me sers. 

19. Les peraonnea dont voua 

me parlfttea hier. 

20. L'homme qui me d^plaSt 

le plua. 

21. Que noua voulez-vGUs7 

22. Que diaent^ils k vous et I. 

TOtre feimille 7 
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23. C'est Vafikiro don< ito pai«- 

loient* 

24. Oetit de vous et de voCro 

fila qu'ila parlent. 

25. Ce aont les damea dont il 

parloit. 

26. Le monsieur de mn jfai 

re9u tant de bonteck- 

27. De qui parlez-vouat 

28. Quelhommeest-cel QutS 

gar9on est-ce 1 

29. Laquelle de ces deux chai- 

ses aimez-voua mieux? 

30. Lequel de ces trois miroin 

pr^ferez-vousl 

31. L' embarras dont il est sorti. 

32. Mon ami qui eat mort hier 

et que j'aimoia tant, 

33. De quoi parlez-^vous ? Qu' 

est-ce que cela 1 

34. Qui est ce monsieur 1 

35. Avec quelle flotte etXriX 

venu t 

36. Qui vous a dit cela 7 

37. Un de ceuz qui vinrent 1ft 

nuit demidre. 

38. Un des premiers qui lo 

firent. 

39. Le faucon que mon findrt 

a tu& 

40. Qui peut dire ce qiii peal 

arriver 1 



EXERCISE Vm. 

1. II 7 a beauooup de firuit 

dans ce paya-la. 

2. Ce jardin est bien garni de 

fleurs. 

3. Laquelle de ces fleure al- 

mez-vous mieux? 

4. Aunez-vousmieuxcelle-ei 

ou celle-lkl 

5. C* est moi qui vous ovdoil« 

ne de le faire. 

6. C est le maStre de la nu- 

son qui vient. 

7. C est un fort beau paye. 
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8. Ceat grand dommage. 

9. Cette plume est meilleure 

que celle-li- 

10. Ces plumes aont aussi 

bonnes que celles-lL 

11. Ce h\€ est It bon march6; 

maifl il n'est |)a8 bon. 

12. Votre terre est aussi bonne 

que celle de votre voisin. 

13. Ceux qui pensent qu' ils 

gagnent a fripponner se 
trompent. 

14. Celui qui se couehe tard 

'doit se lever tard. 

15. Celle qui s'occupe trop de 

sa beaut^. 

16. Celui qui mine une vie t€- 

gl6e est plus hureux, que 
celui qui vit d'une ma- 
nidre der6gl6e. 

17. Celui qui rfa point vu ce 

pays-ci, ne sait pas com- 
oien il est beau. 

18. J'aime beaucoup ce que 

vous avez envoyf. 

19. II nous dit ce qu' il sait 

sur leur compte. 

20. EUe rapporte k sa mdre 

tout ce qu'elle entend. 

21. Ce qui me fait le plus de 

peine, c' est qu'il ne vient 
pas me voir. 

22. II n* y a que ceux qui ne 

le connoissent pas qui 
parlent mal de lui. 

23. Ceux qui ont toujours v6cu 

dans r abondance ne sa- 
vent pas ce que c' est que 
la faim. 

24. Voici les bmufs que je pr6- 

fSre. 

25. Ceux que vous avez sont 

de pauvres animaux. 

26. Ce chien-lit paroit ttre de 

la mftme race que celui-ci. 

27. Qui, mais celui-ci est meil- 

leur que celui-]2L 

28. Cet oiseau ehante mieux 

que celui que vous avez. 

29. Ces peidriz sonlplus gros- 
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sea que les perdriz An- 
gloisea 

30. Ces b^casses volent plus 

rapidement que^celles-lJL 

31. Lesquelles aont meilleuret 

il manger? 

32. Celles qui volent vlte, oa 

eeiles qui volent lente* 
mentl 



EXERCISE IX. 

1. Tout lemonde doit reeevoir 

le salaire de sontravaiL 

2. Tous les hommes doiveat 

dtre nourris et vfttus. 

3. Chacun va oii bon lui aem- 

ble. 

4. Les juges ^toient aaai^ 

chacun 2l sa place. 
6. Chacun ^d' eux donna son 
opinion sur cette affaire. 

6. Donnez it manger It chacun 

des deux ; mais ne don- 
nez rien au troiaidme. 

7. Tout le monde sait cela, et 

plusieurs le disent. 

8. Quelques-uns disent qu'il 

va quitter sa' maison. 

9. Plusieurs m* ont assurfi 

qu' il vient 

10. Quelques-uns aiment cetts 

mani^re de voyager. 

11. Quelques-uns aont meil- 

leurs que lea autres. 
1^ Nous ne devons paaprendn 
le bien d'autrui. 

13. D' autres ne font pas cela. 

14. II d^pense Pargent d'autrui. 

15. lis a* envoylrent r^ipro> 

auemeut au fruit et dea 
eurs. 

16. Toot est vendu dana la 

maison et enlev6. 

17. Les moutons sont toua 

morts. Q,uoi! tousi 

18. Quiconqueprendm cache* 

minytombenu 
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19. Tout ce qu* on y trouve, 

sans en rien excepter. 

20. II causera avec le premier 

venu qui voudra lui par- 
ler. 

21. Quiconque n^lige ses af- 

faires 86 mine. 

22. Je Boutiendrai cela contre 

qui que ce soit. 

23. Donnez-nous tout, quoi que 

ce puisse fttre. 

24. II rgussitdauB tout ce qu'il 
. «ntrep-rend. 

"25. Quoiqu' il en disc, il ne I'e- 
chappera pas. 

26. Quel qu' en soit le priz, 

vous devez le donner. 

27. Quel est I'homme qui a 

vol6 votre argent? 

28. Je 1' i^ore, mais qui que 

ce puisse dtre, il doit dtre 
puni. 

29. Uhomme est pris. On ne 

sait qui c'est; mais qui 
que ce soit il sera puni. 

30. Quelques prunes dans un 

petit panier de paille. 

31. I] y avoit deux pommes, 

une petite quantum de ce- 
rises et queiques abncots. 

32. Quelques-unsdisentqu'ell^ 

sera tr^s-riohe^ d' au- 
tres qu' eHe ne le sera pas. 

33. Q,uelque riche qu' elle 

puisse 6tre ; queiques 
richesses qu'elle puisse 
avoir. 

34. Quelque belles maisons et 

quelque beaux jardins 
qu' ils aient. 

35. Ils ne s' aiment paa^ je tous 

le jitre. 

36. L' un ou V autre viendra 

demain ; mais ni Pun ni 
I'autre ne viendra au- 
jourd'huir 

37. II n' a rien Deiit pour moi, et 
» il ne fera rien pour vous. 

38. Bien de ce Qu'ils eatiepren- 

nent ne reuesit 



39. Personne ne croit cela. J% 

ne Pai dit 3l personne. 

40. A-t-on jamais vu rien do 

pareil auparavant 1 
4L Pas un de ces gens ne vint 
hier-soir. 

42. Pas un des soldats n' ^hap- 

pa It 1' ennemi. 

43. Avez-vous des poires 7 Fu 

une, sur ma parole. 

44. Personne n' est venu avec 

le fruit et le vin. 

45. Nous n* aimons point que 

les autres se m^lent de 
nos af£Diires de famille. 

46. NousmangeonsquandnouB 

avons faim, et nous bu 
vons quand nous avons 
soif. 

47. Nous plantons des arbrei 

pour nos petits fils, et en 
ce faisant, nous a^issons 
avec autant de justice 
que de sagesse. 

48. lis vont semer du bl6 

dans ce champ ; mais ils 
n' ont pas bien pr6par6 la 
terre. 

49. On dit que vous allez voui 

marier. 
60. Je voudrois que les gens 
s'entretinsseut de leurs 
propres affaires^ et non 
des miennes. 

51. On dit qu'il y a une grande 

recolte de ble. 

52. On lui a conseille de quit- 
ter le pays. 

53. Nous menons une vie agr6- 

able ; nous nous levons 
de bonne heure ; nous 
nous promenons ; ensuite 
nous dejeiinons ; puis 
nous faisons une seconde 
promenade, ou bien nous 
montons h cheval. 

54. Vous pouvez traduire des 

phrase% telles aue celles^ 

ci ; et la demiere, d'uoe 

I m&nidre ou de 1* autre i 
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e'estri-dire, avec on, avec 
nouB. ou avec voub. 



Savez-voua quUl 7 a des 
■oldats dans la villel 
Qui, car j'en ai tu plu- 
■ieurs. 

66. duel est oe bruit 1 Quelle 

en est la oause 1 

67. Oti Bont les damea? Je 

n'en sais Hen. 

68. Qu*ont-il8 fiiit de man 

ip6e 7 Je n*en sais hen. 

69. Y-a-t-dl beaucoup de vais- 

seaux dans le port 1 Oui, 
il 7 en a plusde cent. 

60. Si elle vient de la cam- 

pagne aujourd'hui, elle 
y retoumera demain. 

61. On les loue beaucoup; 

mais pas plus qu* ils ne 
le m^ritent. 

62. lis Bont bienpauTrea, mais 

plusieurs d^leurs voisins 
ne le aont paa 

63. Cette maiaon est-elle i 

vousi Oui, eHe eat i 
moi. 

64. Voilimonvcrrej vcrseae-y 

du vin. 

65. II a achet^ ce domaine, il 

7 Tia>it depuis long- 

tempa 
^. Elle est venue chez elle ; 

elle en repartira demain. 
67. Je pars pour aller voir mes 

£lantation8. 
ne Be aoueient de pei^ 
sornie que d'euz-mftmes. 

69. L'orgueil ne aied i pemonne. 

N'enviez point le bien 
d'autrui. 

70. Rien n'eat aaaez bon pour 
lui. 

Tl. Ils iront V 7 joindre. 

72. Nous en parUUnes alora. 

73. Donnez-leu^en. 

74. Envo7ez--leur-en. 

75. n retoume dana aon pa78. 

76. lis 8* en aont venua promp- 

(ement 
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77. niodi^etilaPytienl. 

78. II a beaucoup dedSpitocwH 

trevou&. 



'i'At. 



EXERCISE X. 



7. 
8. 



1. Hu n'y ont ]>aa iuS depuis 
quatre ou cinq ana. 

2. Je ne toub donnerai pa* 
mamtenant d' auasi cour^ 
tea phrases IL traduiro* 

3ue cellea que ie voua ai* 
onn§ea juaqu' a px^senL, 

3. II 7 a long-tempa que voua 
n'avez &JS dana ce pa7a- 

4. Je n* ai paa vu I'hommft 
qui vim ici hier-aoir. 

5. Certainement^ je nevou* 
donnerai paa plua de dix 
livrea aterling. 

6. Voua n' aurez et^ que six 
ana dana votre buxeau. 

Voua n' avez xii tervea m 

troupeauz. 
Ce n* eat paa un honn§le 

homme. Ce n' eat paa 

vrai, lHonHiaur. 
9. 11 n»7a ni paille ni foki 

dana le ipEeniez. 
J« n* ai aaeuB dea arbrea 

que voua m'-a^vezvendtti^ 
Je n' avoia aueun dea be*- 

tiauz dont il me parUk ^ 

12. Je n'en ai vu aucundepuw 
quelque tempa 

13. Prfttez-moi de P argent Je 
ne aauroia, car je n* en ai 
point 

14. Ont-ila €t^ ioi aujour 
d'hail Noa 

15. Non que je n* aima w»H 
lea gena de oe paya-Ia. 

Non que je ne puiaae j 
aller, ai eela me plaSL 

Voulez-voua vemr ateo 
moi*} ^on!JenBlev«i«K 
point 



10. 
11. 



16. 
17. 
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18. Elle ne Bait ni lire ni €crire. 

19. II ne salt ni lire ni Icrire. 

20. Nous ne mettrons pas 3l la 

voile demain, ni peut-fttre 
aprda demain. 

21. Nile maStre ni le valet ne 

eeront ici. 

22. Ni lui, ni sa femme, ni aes 

enfans ne jouiBeent d' une 
bonne sant^ 

23. Us n' ont que vingt acres 
N deterre. 

24. Nous ne leur parlons que 

trda-rarement 

25. U n' 7 a qu* un homme de 

bien dans la compagnie. 

26. Pourquoi n' allez vous pas 

voir votre terre 7 

27. Pourquoi habitez-vous con- 

tinuellement la ville 7 

28. II ne £ut que causer et 

chanter. 

29. lis ne savent que faire. 

30. Ne vous ai-je pas dit aue 

vous n' entreriez pas 1 

31. M' avez-vous apport€ un 

sac d* or 1 — ^Non, en v€- 
rit& 

32. Ce n' eat point que le diner 

me d^plaise, mais je 
n'aime pas la manidre 
dont on r apprfetc. 

33. 11 ne cease de parler et de 

£aire du bruit. 

34. lis n' oaent fiiire ce dont ils 

menacent. 
36. lis ne peuvent venir de- 
main, y en suis tr^s-siir. 

36. Vous ne voulez ni boire ni 

manger avec nousl Et 
pourquoi pas, mesamis? 

37. Pourquoi ne pas vous as- 

seoir et dtiier avec nous? 

38. Non : Je vous suis trds- 

oblige; ie ne peux 
m'arrfiter ft present. 

39. Ell bien, done, venez de- 

main. Je ne puis vrai- 
ment pas ; ou je ne aau- 
rais vraiment 



40. Ila n' ont que du pain ll 

manger et de 1' eau It 
boire. 

41. L' homme ne doit peUivi vie 

de pain aeulement. 

42. Je ne doute pas qu' il j» 

vouB pale ce qu' il vous 
doit. 

43. Je ne peux ^rire ai je 

n' ai paa de lumidre. 

44. Je ne lui €crirai paa qU* 

elle ne m* ^rive la pre- 
miere. 

45. Prenez garde qu* on ne 

vous trompe. 

46. II y a plua de vin qu> U 

n' en faut. 

47. II en dit plua qu* il ne fal- 

loit. 

48. Je lea empftcherai de fiaire 

du mal dans la cam- 
pagne. 

49. Je ne nie pas que je n* aio 

dit qu'il etoit m^hant 

50. Elle est plus vieille qu* on 

ne pense. 

51. Elle est moins riche qu* on 

ne la croyoit. 

52. II est tout autre que je no 

le croyois. 

53. Ila Bont plus 2i leur aise quo 

vous ne pensiez. 

54. Je craius qu' il ne vienne 

trop tut. 

55. Je crams qu* il ne vienno 

pas asaez tut 

56. Elle appr6hende qu* il n*y 

ait une querelle. 

57. lis craignent que leur mdra 

ne soil malaue. 

58. Ils ont peur que 1* arm6e 

n' arrive. 
i 59. lis craignent que 1* arm6a 
ne vienne. 

60. Ne pas trop parler de 1* af- 

faire. 

61. II convient de ne point aller 

trop vite. 

62. Croyez-voua que ceci aoit 

trop long 1 Point du tout. 
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63L G* eat fort mal It voas de 
ne pan tenir votre parole. 

64. Cet-et^i n'esl-il paabien 

r firoid? 

66. Pas plus froid que le der- 
iiier> quaique aaaez froid. 



SXKBCISE XI 

L Parlez-Yoai de la maiaon 

i ces meBsaeursI 
2. L' arm^ es^elle partie ce 

matin 7 
3» Le charpentier viendra-t-il 

demaini 
4 Pourquoi ne vient-il pas 

tout de suite 1 
Ik Idt feu prit-il i la maison 

lorsque Tous ^ties en 

villel 

6. Richard ne vient^il pas ce 

soirl 

7. Vous frappa-t-il 7 

8. Emmendrenb-ils votre voi- 

ture et yob chevauxl 

9. FeiiB&teft-yQUft k: cela 1 

10. EslK^lik'votrQ lixrel Qui, 

c'eat mon livie.. 

11. Estrce I2k votre firdre? OUi,. 

c'est lui. 

12. Parlez-vous trds-souvent 

(^ellel 

13. Fait-ildesrecherchespour 

les marchandiaes qu'il a 
perduesi 

14. Nous.pajreront-ilsoequ'ils 

nouSidoiyent % 

15. NouBau^ont-ilfttQMitpay^i 

quand Us nous SiUrOpt 
pay6 diz Uvres ^rliug 
de phial 

16. Yaurbient-ilapens^? 

17. Luien reste-t-ii? 

18. Me le donnez-vous 7 

19. Leluidit-elle7 

2a Ne le lui dit-il point? 
21. Youa enparleront-ils? 
4^ Je me Idve le ^natin, | 



2a 

24. 
25. 
26. 

27. 

2a 

29. 
30. 
31. 

32. 
33. 



34. 
36. 

3& 
37. 



3a 

39. 

40. 

41. 
42: 
43. 

44. 



45. 



46. 
47. 
:4a 
49. 



60. 
51. 



Je ne me IdVepdnC 

Melev^jel 

Ne me lev^je pas 7 

Ne se Idve^t-il pas de bona* 

heure 1 
Ne me l'»vez-vous pas ditT 
Lui a>t*elle dit cela 7 
Nous Paurent^ils pay^ T 
Yousen auroient-ilsparl^T 
Cherchdtes-vous votre ar* 

gent dans aa b<^ 7 
Yen trouvfites-vous 7 
Ne vouB frapperont-ils psaT 

et ne vous blesseront-i]* 

pas 7 
Ne leur en parle-t-il pas 7 
Ne vous auroit-il pas fitie 

grand tert7> 
Ne me-le donnea-youepas'? 
Ne vous u>pIiquex-vous 

pas IL la langue finao- 

coi8e7 
Ne le lui ditpelle pasi 
Ne nous le donneroiit-ilp 

pas 7 
Ne vous en parlem-t^t 

pas 7 
Ne me l^avez-vous pas dit T 
Ne le kti«voii-el]e pas dill 
he bis vient-il bioi dan» 

oette tone 7. 
Les arbres< ne sontpils pa* 

trds-beauz dans les bow 

de l'Amfoiq;uie.7 
Non ; ils ne sent pas trds- 

beaux dans toutes lev 

parties du paya 
Les platanes y sont trds- 

grands; n'estpoepas7 
f& vous en auroit-il pas 

l^omas B# yie9drQit41 («a 

si VOUB Peoyoyie^Qu6^1 
Eat-ce que.tous les tai^Mii^ 

et tous les li^vres aoD^ 

d€truit47 
Non: ];nai/!onepa,prii.itfi 

grand nombr^ 
Je ne vous die paa de aa. 

pomt y aller^ 
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82. Je ne vous dii pas de ne 
point en parler. 

63. Na paa trop parler de boI 

64* Jeluiaidit dene pas payer 
plus de vingt livres ster- 
ling. 

66. 'N'est-il pas colonel, ou ca- 
pitaine 1 

66. La flotte ira-t-elle H la Ja- 

maiqudl 

67. Ne croyez-vous pas qu'il 

fiasseoeau? 

68. Vous avez de grandes pro- 

priftlga, sans parler de 
votre argent comptant 

69. Jean n'y sera-t-il pas plus 

tdtqu^ilnefautl 

60. Je ne ]e croia pas. 

61. N'y voyez-vous rien du 

tout) 

62. Ne vous a-t-il pas dit un 

mot II ce sujetl 

63. Ne craignez-vous pas que 

I'argent ne vienne trop 
tardi 

64. N'ont-ilsvupersonnealler 

de ce cdt6-la. 

66. Est-ce que lea laboureurs 

n*ont que peu it boire et h 
maneer'} 
66k Gelui-la n'est-il pas le plus 
pauvre, qui a moins it 
jooanger, et moins de v^ 
temens pour se couvrir 1 

67. Us ne lui pardonneront ja- 

mais, k moins qu'il ne 
leur demande paraon. 
68L Ma chambre n'est^lle pas 
trds-jolie 1 

69. Get exercice-ci n'est-il pas 

bien longi 

70. II est bien long ; mais pas 

plus long, j'esp4*e, qu'il 
n'est utile. 



BXERdSEXlL 
I. n hit beau dans ce ];>ays- 



Ik, toute V ann^e^ poor 
ainsi dire. 
Z U fit bien mauvais temp% 
en AmiSrique, P automne 
dernier. 

3. n pleut presque totfjoun 

dans ce oays-liL 

4. On dit qu'il ne pleut jamais 

iLLima. 

5. U y a sept acres de terre, 

et six ibrt belles maisons. 

6. II y a beaucoup de vase au 

fond du vivier. 

7. Vous devez bien faire at- 

tention II la mani^re dont 
vous taiilez les n^chers. 

8. n y a beaucoup a' espdces 

de p^ches. 

9. II yen a plusieurs dans ce 

jardin. 

10. If y a des boutons Ik bois et 

des boutons ^ fruit 

11. U y eut dans la ville un cri 

terrible. 

12. Si ce Bont des arbres de 

Iruit 2t noyau que vous 
avez 4 tailler. 

13. II y en a Uk une grande 

quantity. 

14. Comme je I'ai d6j& re- 

marqu6. 

15. U faut Pexaminer, et vous 

assurer s'il y a un bon 
bourgeon 2t boia 

16. Veillez h ce qu' il n' y ait 

pas de terrain percbi et 
sans r^colte. 

17. II ne faut en laisser entrer 

aucun. 

18. On a beaoin de beau temps 

pour la moisBon. 
19 Ne perdez pas de temps & 
causer; faites ce que vous 
avez k £ure. 

20. Tout ce qu* il y a de re- 
spectable dans le viilafp^ 
en a bonne id^ 

21. J' ai beaoin d' amis^ qi4 
m'aident dans une si 
grande entrepriae. 
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22. II faxLt iin bon terrain poor 

r^colter de bon bl6 et 61e> 
ver de bon bStaiL 

23. Pour produire de bon hoa- 

blon, il &ut beaueoup de 
filmier et une bonne cul- 
ture. 

24. n 7 en avoit vingt ; il fiil- 

loit tout lea vingt ; mait 
on ne nouB en a lai«i6 
que sept 

25. C* eat un acte que nous ne 

devona jamaia oublier. 

26. Ce fiit aon domeatique qui 

le leur dit 

27. II 7 eut floixante maiaona 

de renvera^ea par le ca- 
non. 

28. Ilvautmieuxreatercomme 

vouta fttea^ pendant quel- 
quea moia. 

29. B vaut beaueoup mieux fitre 

pauvre et bien portant, 
qu' fttre rich et malade. 

30. J' irai en France ; c'eat-i- 

dire, ai je me porte bien. 

31. C' eat une mauvaiae choae 

que de voyager quand on 
ne K porte paa bien. 

32. n eat bien poiible 'de voua 

quitter OBtna 1' 6tat oik 
voua voua trouvez. 

33. C'eat un hounftte homme ; 

c'eat un firippon. 

34. 11 eat honn^te. 11 eat frippoa 

Elle eat bonne et aage. 
36. Ce fut votre p^re qui voua 
donna ce diamant ? 

36. Etoit-ce eux qtii caua^rent 

tant de mal dana ce vil- 
lage? 

37. Ce nirent eux qui eoupd- 

rent lea arbrea, et mirent 
le feu aux maiaona 

38. Non: ce fiit elle qui or- 

donna de le fisiire. 

39. Je ne aache paa que ce ffit 

elle qui donna I'ordre. 

40. II y a quaraiite ana que 

mon oncle eat mort 
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41. Ilyapluadevingtansqcie 

je demeure icL 

42. I]fe cette place ^ eelle-II, il 

y a dix-aept millea 

43. Combien y a-t-il d' ici sa 

aommet oe la montagne 1 

44. Combien Krez-vocui d» 

tempi ^ revenir 1 

45. II a travaill6 quinze ins i 

Bon ouvrage. 

46. Combien y a-t-il de bcBufii 

dana le pare 1 

47. Et combien y en a-t-il dans 

I'gtable? 

48. II fBMl avoir dea enlieuBa 

pour pouvoir aentir pour 
un pdre et une mdre. 

49. Ne doia-je pas avoir beau- 

coup de patience 7 
60. Ne aoit-il pas y avoir 

eu beaueoup d'inconduite 

quelque parti 
51. N'a-t-elle paa dfi avoir 

beaueoup de bien 1 
62. N'y a-t-il pas eu un tr^ 

long d€beX ce aoir? 

53. T en a-t-il jamaia eu da 

plus long. 

54. n n' y a que tela qui ne 

aoit paa utile. 

55. Je voua prie de ne pas ve- 

nir ; je veux dire ai vous 
ne trouvez paa de voiture. 

56. Y a-t-il des vignea dsns ce 

payal 

57. Non : il n'y en a point que 

je aache. Comment ! II 
n' y en a aucune. 

58. C'eat le pluabeau paya q^' 

on ait jamaia vu ; maia 
le climateat mauvaia 

59. (Quelle distance crovez- 

voua qu'il y ait d' ici a sa 
maiaonT croyez-voua qu' 
il soit tard avant <pie 
nous y arrivions 1 

60. II y a quatre millea, et je 

pense que noua poumms 
• y arriver k neuf neurea 
61* Ferart-i] nuit avant que 
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nouB y aniviona 1 Nmi, 12. C'est le pliiB graaad eoqain 
car il mil jour maintcnant ""^ Aviate. 



Cariliaiijour maiwicuttm »|ui «i-»..««w. 

iusqu' apr^s neuf heurea 13. Avez-vous beaucoup de 



62. iT fait bren crott6 depuis 
la demi^re pluie, et il pa- 
rolt qu' il pleuvra de nou- 
veau avant demain-soir. 

63k II a fait un trd»-beau temps 
aujourd' hui. 

64. Croyez-vouB celal ya-t-il 
quelqu* un qui le croie 7 



queiqu' un qui le croic # y^j^A.^ « ■«'- — — 

y a-t-il quelqu' un d' eux 16. N' a-t-il pas beaucoup de 



qui ne m6pri8e celui qui 
le ditY 
66. Celui qui afFeete de croire 
que cela est vrai, n'est-il 
done pas un miserable 1 



EXERCISE Xm. 

1. La tout- a quatre cent qua- 

rante pieds de hauteur. 

2. Votre chambre a vingt 

pieds de long et dix de 
large. 

3. Un champ carr6 et une 

grande barri^re. 

4. Un homme impertinent, 

fou et paresseux. 
6. Un bcBui jeune et beau, et 
un joli petit chien. 

6. Heat beaucoup plus vieux 

qu'elle. 

7. Vous n' 6tes pas aussi 

grand que lui de beau- 
coup 



acres (& terre. 
9. C'est un tr^B-mauvais cha- 

peau ; le plus mauvais 

que j* ai eu de ma vie. 
10. n £eiit plus beau anjour 

d» hui qu* hier j encore 



assez triste. 
U. C'est la plus mauvaise 
route que j' aie^ jamais 
▼uc, \ 

31 



qui existe. 



bouteilles de vin dans 
votre cave 1 

14. Donnez-lui un peu de vin 

et quelques grappes de 
raism. 

15. Je n' ai pas beaucoup 

d'huile, mais j' ai beau- 
coup d'olivea 



chevaux, et une grande 
quantity de foini . 

17. Donnez-moi quelques noix, 
et apportez-moi un peu 
de ce Sucre. 

la II est aussi z€l6 pour une 
bonne, que pour une mau- 
vaise cause. 

19. Soixante mille livres ster- 

ling pour une terre et 
les meubles. 

20. Mil huit cent vinet-huit. 

21. Londres, le 4 Juin, mil 

huit cent vingt-huit. 

22. George IV et Charles X 

rdgnent actuellemcnt 

23. J' aime mieux un ennemi 

d6clar6 qu'un ennemi 
cach6. 

24. Vous fetes indigne de tout 

hoMieur et de toute duH 

tinction. ^ , . . 
26. II fut transporte de joie en 

la voyant arriver. 
26. lis ne mSritent point de 

reproche Ik cet 6gard. 



a Da ont plus de six miUe 27. H est propre fc toute ei- 



p^ce d'affaires. 

28. II n' y a pas de mal qu» lie 

ne lassent. 

29. Votre nfeligcnce nouB ex- 

pose i des pourfluites ju- 
diciairea 



fait-il un temps froid et 30. C est un homme trts-ea- 
. • *- *^ *\mi' Anna, ce naVB-UU 



tim6 dans ce pays-ft. 
31. C est une Pran90iflei 
c' est une Angloise ; C* e«t 
une Am^ricaine. 



ji T ' 
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S2. Un chapeau Fnuifois, un 
habit Angloia, un Soulier 
Am^ricaia 

33. Un chapeau noir, un habit 

bleu, oea aouliers blanca 

34. Blanc comme la neige, 

noir conune la chemi- 
n^ lourd comme du 
plomb. 
36. vouB dtes plus grand que 
lui de deux poucea 

36. Je ne crois pas qu' il soit 

aussi grand qu' elle. 

37. Ce aont les plus m^chana 

de toute I* esp^ce hu- 
maine. 

38. C'est de toutes les actions 

la plus iniuste et la plus 
abominable. 



EXERCISE XIV. 

1. Nous Yoyons tons les jours 

des cnoses pareilles ^ 
ceUe-lL 

2. Ni les menaces ni I'argent 

ne Je feront cesser de 
B' en plaindre. 

3. Xjcs charpentiers ou les 

ma9on8 finiront leur ou- 
vrage demain. 

4. Lui ou elle payera le di- 

ner et le vin. 

5. Ce furent eux qui dirent 

qu' elle devoit s' en aller. 

6. On n' a pas seulement em- 

port£ r avoine et le foin, 
mais on a m^me emporte 
la paille de la cour. 

7. Jean, Paul, Etienne, Ma- 

rie et leur mdre gcriront 
demain. 

8. Jean, Paul, Etienne etvous, 

VOUB 6crirez demain. 

9. Votre fr^re et elle ont beau- 

coup lu aujourd'hui. 
10. Mon grand-pdre et moi, 
nous avons Toyag6 d'une 



extr$mit6 du pays IL 1* 
autre. 
U. Les concombres et lea me 
Ions viennent bien dans 
cette terre. 

12. Le jardinier, ainsi que sea 

gens, aime les fleura 

13. II s* en falloit de beaucoup 

qu' il fut bon, d' apr^s ce 
que m'a dit le jardinier. 

14. La pi^ce de terre oil 6toient 

plant^s les arbustea 

15. La haie oil croissoient les 

^plnea 

16. Les plantations que mon 

grand-p^re fit 

17. La maison qu' habitent le 

fr^re et la sceur. 

18. Le panier oil I'on a mis les 

fleura 

19. II y a un mbis que le co- 

mite tient s^nce. 

20. lis n'auront pas fini de 

deux moia 

21. Le peuple a €i€ fort tran- 

quiUe. 

22. lis ont 6t6 extrSmement 

bien trait6& 

23. Persoime ne peut les trom- 

per. 

24. Le meilleur moyen est tou- 

jours de leur dire la v€- 
ritl 

25. II hait le peuple, et il en 

dit toujours du maL 

26. Je vous donnerai une livre 

sterling, dit-il, si vous me 
dites la v6rit^. 

27. Ah! dirent-ils, nous youb 

avons done attrap6. 

28. Non, r^pondis-je, vous ne 

m'avez point attrap^. 

29. Eh bien I leur dit-il, n'cn 

parlez plua 

30. Partez aussitot que voub le 

pourrez, je vous en prie. 

31. Nous sommes, elle et moi, 

les propri^taires de ce 
boia 

32. Us d^sirent leur €crire. 
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33. Letreffle et le sainfoin vien- 

nent bien dane-ce terrain. 

34. lis Bont ezcellens pour 

toute esp^ de bestiaux 
S& Lee navets ou les bette- 
raves w>nt bona pour les 
vaches en hiver. 

36. On ne yend dans la ville ni 

paille ni foin. 

37. La plus ffiande partie du 
' ':r mondemitdem^me. 

38. Une grande peutie de ses 

amis le quittdrent 

39. Les plantes curieuaes ^e 



m' a donn^es mon smii. 
40l Le peintre que ma aoeur a 
V v^ enToy6. 

41. Le pemtre qui a envoyi 

maaoBur. 

42. L*impnmeurquelepeuple 

aime tant 

43. L*imprimeur qui aime tant 

le peuple. 

44. Je plante de la laitue et du 

celeri 
4& Donneas-moi 
l*un et de 
VDOB plait 



un peu de 
I'autoei B'il 



EXERCISE XV. 

, 1. Le guide qui conduisoit Pob- 
■ervsteur duquel je tiena 
la description, lui rap- 
porta que^ queique temps 
avant la guerre qui ae 
termina par la paix de 
Rvswick, ayant men6 les 
Allemands a cet endroit, 
il« le trouydrent couyert 
de nei^. 
2. Le palaia ^it un temple 
drai6 auz dieuz tut^ 
lairea II €toit de forme 
oblongue, et ayoit huit 
colonneade chaque cdt^ 
en longueur, et quatre le 
longde chaque eztr6mit^ 



& 



ce qui fiaiaoit en tout yingt* 
quatre colonnea, dont huit 
Bubsistdrent jusqu' au mo* 
ment oCl on les abattit 
pour agrandir le cha- 
teau. 

La fontaine qu*on nomme 
d'AudSge, jette une » 
grande quantity d'eaU| 
qu'elle forme un ruisseau 
trds-utile auz tanneun 
oui demeurent dana lea 
taubourga. 

Etudiez-youa bien, et ne 
n6gligez-yous aucune 
partie de yotre devoir 7 

Lorsqu' il aurafini de bStir 
sa maison, il ira It la 
campagne. 

Quand elle ira ^ la yill& 
elle y trouyera un grand 
nombre d'amis qui aeront 
bien aiaes de la voir. 
7. Tout ce qu*on peut &ire 
pour lui, on le doit fiure. 

II a 6t^ fort maltrait^ par 
ceuz qui lui devoient 
beaucoup. 

EUe €U)it trda-malade et 
Boufiroit ezceaaiyement 
Us firent tout ce qu' ila 
purent pour la aoulager. 

10. If a €t6 k P^liae. 

11. Elle tomba du haut de la 

maison. 

12. lis s'en alldrent Fannte 

demidre. 

13. Nous n'ayona paa €t6 au 
spectacle. 

II alia se coucher hier-ioir 

ii dix heures. 
II s'^toit couchS de meil- 

leure heure. 
lis se Idvent de bon matin. 
Nous nous leyions, toua 

les joura^ ^ quatre heu- 

rea 
Vous devriez vous lever de 

meilleure heure que yooa. 

ne lefiutea 



8. 



9. 



14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 



18. 
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EXERCISE XVL 

1. Elle n' est point aaaez riche 

pour vivre sans travailler. 
Z IT fit cela pour provoquer 

aes fir^res et ees aaBura. 
3> Ha aeroQt trop sages pour 

emp^her qu' on ne cuitiy e 

laterre. 
4, Q,ue m&ite-t-il pour avoir 

livr^ flon pays a sod plus 

mortel ennemi 1 

6. Dee milhers d' aventurien 

ont &it leur fortune en 
▼enantici. 
& Ce n'est pas 6tre sage que 
de b&tir une maison sur 
un terrain si sterile. 

7. Etudiez sans cesse, si vous 

dtes en bonne sant^. 

8. Donnezauzpauvresplutdt 

que de les oepouiller. 

9. Quelque |)eu de moyens 
I qu' elle ait, elle n' en fiiit 

pas moinsune iolie figure. 

10. Crest ik vous IL leur parler 

d' une afiaire qui vous 
coDceme* 

11. Ilconvient que vous preniez 

des mesures efficaces pour 
lepunir. 

12. Ilestezcessivementadonnfi 

au vice honteuz du jeu. 

13. Je Buis las de vivre ici et 

denerien&ire. 

14. Allez dire 2t mon honune 

d' afiairas de venir le plus 
tOt qu'U pouna. 
16.' Allez vous mformerde notre 
voisin qui Stoit si malade 
I'autrejour. 

16. Hsse rgjouissent beaucoup 

de ce que vous avez 
triomphe de vos ennemis. 

17. En allant It Londres, vous 

gagnerez beaucoua 

18. En veillant Ik vos aratires^ 

vous vous rendrez heu- 
reux^ ainsi que vos parens. 
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19. Je desire de tout mon OOBttff 

que vous le fossiez. 

20. Je ne connois rien de phiB 

heureuz que cela. 

21. II vaut mieux qu' un pft^i 

soit d^truit, que d'dtie 
gouvern^ par des m^ 
chans. 

22. II valoit mieuz qu' il alUU 

k cheval qu' en voitu^ 

23. II importe beaucoup qu' lie 

Be declarent formeuemeiilk 

24. Je ne crois pas qu' il lasse 

beau demain. 

25. Si le beau temps commenoe 

et continue pendant quel- 
ques jours. 

26. C est le plus grand oeqoitt 
^ qui soit au monde. 

27. II s'est aauv€ la vie eAr^ 

nant en Angleterre. 

28. n est tx^Migtiable d'alleT 

en France pendant V €t& 
29- Faucher ou moissomalr eit 

un ouvra^e p^nible. 
3D. II ne vous sied point d' Stft 

si d^licat sur cet article. 

31. Quoi qu' ils en disent, c'est 

une mauvaise afiaire. 

32. Jeneconnois rien qui irrite 

plus que cela. 

33. Peu de ehoaes eO&t plus 

deshonorantes que le menr- 
songe^ 

34. Boire IL 1* ezc^ lend im 

homme m^prisableu 

35. Maxiger,boireetd<ninir8ont 

des choses nficessairea 

36. Jesuis fort {&oh6 que votie 

f rdre ne soit pas vefiu. 

37. Pourquoi ne viendroitril pas 

la semaine proebaine? 

38. II paroit qu* Us sont partis 

de tr^s-Donne heure. 

39. Est-il bien certain que la 

ville soit prise 7 ■ 

40. n est bien certain que la 

ville est prise. 

41. II est clear oomme le jour 

que ce malheur vtmnu 
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42. 
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n n* eflt pM bien certaiti 
que ce malheur arrive. 

43. n €toit Evident qu> il ne 

poavoit 86 d§fendre lui- 

44. II n* ttoit pas certain qu' il 
I ne p<lt le dtifendre lui- 
f mdioe. 

45. nmdaemblequevoasavez 
I tort 

46. n aemble fja' il a ton. 

47. II n' est ni juste ni conye- 

nable qu' il le fosse. 

48. CroyeE-vousvenir Samedi 

ppochaini 

49. Plfit4-Dieu qu*il se portfit 

bien! 
60. Si vous perdiez votre for- 
tune} il fikudroit vous en 
aller. 

51. Dieu yeuille qu'elle recou- 

vre la 8ant6. 

52. Vous dites qu* elle se r6ta- 

blira ; Dieu le veuille I 

53. J'espdrequ'ellenemourra 

pas : Dieu Pen prfiaenre ! 

64. A Dieu ne plaise que je 
fasse pareille chose I 

66.* Q,uoi I nous leur pardonne- 
rions oette &ute. 

661. Clue voulez-Tous que je 
finssel 

57. Je veuz que vous vous le- 
vies de bonne heur^ et que 
vous soyez laborietix 

68. J* ai besoin d' une bonne 

flcie, penseK-vous que j'en 
tnmveune? 

69. Je erois que vous n' en 

trouveraz pat dans le 
village. 

60. Je ne doute pas que vous 
I ..I n'en trouviez dans la 

ville. 

61. n &udra qu* ils se donnent 

bien des soins pour le 

supprimer. 
02. Je n^en doute nullement, 

je iHivoue. 
63. Je doute qu' fl le fosse. 



64. Je doute qu' il ne le 

pas. 

65. Je ne crois pas qa* elle vi* 

enne la semaine pro-' 
chaine. 

66. Le mal vient de ce qu* il 

leur a parle. 

67. Leur babillage a mis leur 

maitre en coldre. i 

68. Le ramage des oiseauz'est 

ravissant 

69. Ce que j'aimele plus dane 

les oiseauz^ c^ est leur 
ramage. 

70. QuoiqiP il vende sa terror 

il ne sera pas ruin6. 

71. II fiit tug dans la demidre 

guerre. 

72. Les tentesont uprises par 

P ennemi. 

73. Les tentes que 1* ennemi a 

prises. 

74. Quelles tentes art-il pri- 

ses 7 

75. 11 a pris toutes les tentes 

que nous avions. 

76. Je suis surpris que vous 

V ayez foit 

77. ns^criventdansmacham- 

bre. 

78. Vous avez perdu votre ar- 

fent pour ne V avoit pas 
emand& 

79. II est trds-ind6cent de se 

conduire de la sorte. 

80. Mon pdre cherche una 

grande et belle ferme. 

81. lis sont fort en col6re que 

vous ayez pu le foire. 

82. lis insistent absolxunent II 

ce qu' elle ne reste pas 
plus long-temps. 

83. Nous fdmes tous trds-sur- 

pris. 

84. n y a quatre hommes qui 

plantent des arbres. 

85. Jevoislesl6vriersquioOtt- 

rent aprds le lidvre. 

86. Apportez-nous du ea£S qui 

Boit bon et chaud. 
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87. AyoDM un ^igot de mouton 

grOB etgraa. 

88. Je muB loin de dire ou de 

penwr qa* elle moumu 

89. Levoici qui Tient pour B'iii- 

fonner de votre aajitiL 

90. Voiei moo fouet: voici le 

vdcre: voillleleur. 

91. Croyes-Youi <|ue je. vous 

doiine pour nen ma mai" 
■on et mei meubles? 

92. Le bl6 8^ est yendu dans le 

march^ 

93. Lee pommee lui fiuent 

Tenctuee. 

94. LesboBufefurentyenduela 

■emaine paa86e. 

95. Lee vache8ont6t6 vendues 

cette Kzuaine. 



EXERCISE XVn. 

1. Mainttenant, je vais voue 

donner le diz-eeptidme 
ezercice. 

2. Sera*t-il lon|[ ou court 1 

3. Si je trouvois votre filfl^ 

je V enverroifl I la mai- 
■on. 

4. U feroit promptement for- 

tune s'iipouToit exploiter 
les mines. 

6. Feriez-vousbientdt fortune, 
ai vous parveniez Ik les 
exploiter? 

6i Je ne peux monter ce mau- 
vais cheval sans m' ex- 
poser I me casser le cou. 

.7. YouB et lui, vous pourriez 
prendre cette libert6; mais 
elle ne sauroit le &ire. 

8L Elle ne doit ptsi le &ire 
sous ^uelque rapport que 
ce SOIL 

9. Vous devriez lui donner 
cette ferme. 
10» S'il pouvoit la leur donner 
il le feroit t 
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11. II s^en ira d'ici, etBonfirdre 

aussi. 

12. Nous vendrons notre bl6 et 

notre vin, et ils vendiont 
les leurs. 

13. Ils auronttout ce que je IIQ 

dois point ^aidet. 

14. Je veux bien que vous 

restiez-ici. 
16. Mais ie ne peux vous don- 
ner a manger et ik boire. 

16. Cela peut-il fttre 7 Que me 

peut-il vouloir? 

17. Que nous veulent-ilsl 

18. Se peut-il qu* ils aient be> 

som de notre arg^ent 

19. Sepeut-ilqu'ilyaitd'ansri 
~ michantes gens dans le 

mondel 

20. D^siroientrils voir la ville 

en feu 1 

21. Voulez-vous des harieotf 

oudespois? 

22. Je n' ai oesoin ni des unt 

ni des autrea 

23. Que voules- vous doncl 

24. Aurart-elle desfleurs? 

25. Veuirelle de celles que fat 

semfos. 

26. Pmt-lpDieu qu'ils se !»- 

vassent de bonne heore S 

27. A Dieu ne plaise que i'aie 

un tas de dormeura oaas 
ma maisoni 
2a Dftt-il m' en eo0ter la vie. 

29. N* aurait-il pas nu lui de- 

mander ce qu' elle voulott 
dire? 

30. n auroit pu le fiiire {mais 

elle auroit pu lui lefcuer 
der€pondre. 

31. Ne devriez-vous pas le fa^ 

cer de r6pondre7 

32. Pourroitron trouver nne 

route comparable il oelle- 

33* N'ya-t-il point iciungraad 
nombre de questions? 

34. Pouvez-vouB en trouver da- 
vantage dans un mtot 
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espace, dana un livre 
quelconque 1 
36. Peuvent-iiB 6tre en colore 
centre moi 1 

36. Y aura-t-il des OBufs pour 

B0uper7 

37. Mea jreux s* obscurciront 

38. Ferai-je un noBud 2l la fi- 

celle 7 

39. II seroit vivement afflig6 

s'il perdoit sa cause. 

40. Ce livre devroit contenir 

400 feuilles. 

41. VouB devriez cueillir dee 

fieurs. 

42. lis seront en deuil la se- 

maine prochaine. 

43. Son ceil aera bientut gu6ri. 

44. Je voudrois qu'ils vinssent 

de suite. 

45. II pourroit e'en aller sMl 

vouloit 

46. Qu'lls viennent quand fl 

leur plaira. 

47. II devoit partir pour Paris 

la semaine demiSre. 

48. Vous devriez leur dire ce 

que vous en pensez. 

49. II pent se &ire qu'ila b' en 

aillent 

50. II peut se faire qu'ils ne sa- 

cnent pas ecrire. 

51. Peut-ellevenir7 Peut-^tre, 

ou il peut se fieiire qu' elle 
puisae. 

52. Vous ne devriez pas le 

prendre. 



EXERCISE XVIU. 

1. Ua Pignorent pour P in- 

stant. 

2. Us ne montent plus 2t che- 

val maintenant. 

3. G'eat la mode maintenant 

d' aller i pied. 

4. Je vais le faire tout de 

suite. 
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5. EUevinthieretavantrhier. 

6. II Y avoit jadis des arbres 

dans ce champ. 

7. UsmeledirentauparavanL 

8. Il'&ut (][ue vous veniez iet 

demain. 

9. Je vous prie de m'6crira 

bientdt. 

10. Je mange sou vent dea ce- 

rises et des pommes. 

11. lis iiniront bientdt leur ou- 

vrage. 

12. Nous 6crironB demain ou 

aprda demain. 

13. II ira bientdt voir son pdie. 

14. L' affaire se terminera la 

aemaine prochaine. 

15. Oh ont-ila itJS pendant tout 

ce tempa 1 

16. Donnez-leur it manger de 

tempa en temps. 

17. D' oii vient tout ce monde? 

18. Pourquoi viennent-ila tous 

id? 

19. Qui lea engage il passer 

par ici 7 

20. II leur est plus fiicile d' al- 

ler par la. 

21. Ila partem d'ici, chaque 

jour, k une heure. 

22. Quand voua monterez^ vous 

reaterez en haut. 

23. On ne peut le trouver nuUe 

part. 

24. Il]ratropd*eaudans-votre 

vin. 

25. Peut-6tre le verrez-vous 

tantot. 

26. lis V ont dit en plaisantaat ; 

mais ce n* est que trop vrai* 

27. Ila 6crivent et lisent sans 

cease. 

28. On la prit de force. 

29. Cela eat bien m6chant de 

leur part. 

30. Voua parlez 2t tort et i 

travera 

31. Gombien de fois y aveiE- 

vous6t61 

32. Quelle distance y a-t-il 
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d* ici au champ de fro- 
mept? 
83L Je nii bfen ce ^e voub 
VDulezdire. 



EXERCISE XIX.' 

L* Avezrrona pens^ 2k P ai&ire 

dont je V0U8 ai parl^ 7 
Z Qui ; maifl je ne aaia que 

fistire I oe sujet. 
8. A qui appartient ce livre 1 

If appartient I Jean, ou 

ilea BGBur. 
4. U faut que la maiaon eoit 

b&tied'iciilaNoeL 

6. Il« ae hattirent k la baSon- 

nette et ill* 6p^e. 
Q. You0 jouissez de vos ri- 
cheaaea 

7. Ha demeurent prds de votre 

maiaon de campa^e. 
& Voua devhez obeir A votre, 
maStie. I 



EXERCISE 



1. Que VOUB leiaaatezoanon^ 

je viendral 

2. Un jgrand b&timent on de 

bnque ou de pierre.' 

3. II lea loua par amour, on 

par crainte. 

4. Quedeviendrion»>iKmBi^ilfl 

venoient k mourir 7 

5. Quediriez-youaa^layeiHl- 

aentoient? 

6. Quand voua €crirez^ £ute«- 

le-moi aavoir. 
.7. Q,uand iia viendront, ila 

xeateront long-tempa 
6. Si voua d^aurez voua en 

aller, et ftre de retour k 

tempa 
9l S' ila le veulent, et quails 

le pftyent. 
10. S* il donnoit mSme touttt 

aa fortune. 
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